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Mr. Urnpan, Temple, March 31. 
BE greater part of your Keaders 
have doubtless examined the suc- 

cessive volumes of the new ** General 
Biographical Dictionary” with plea- 
sure and advantage. They must have 
marked with surprize the speedy and 
fauthful fulfilmeot of the Editor's en- 

agewent; and, at the close of his 
a aid meritorious labcurs, cannot 
but be willing to offer that tribute 
which is due to talents and industry so 
well aad so successfully applied. 

But few years have elapsed since 
Mr. Chalmers conducted through the 
press an editron of our English Poets 
—a gigantic labour—wiich, from its 
extent avd general accuracy, would 
alone seem a sufficient occupation for 
the life, aod that not a short oue, of 
one individual. 
tellectual industry furnish the best 
evidence of what may be accomplished 
by habits of perseverance, and a due 
apportionment of our chief talent— 
time. We are told, and with truth, 
that “the labour we delightin, phy- 
sics pain ;” for how many works of 
maguitude, like the Dictiouary of 
Jonnson, have been digested ** amid 
inconvenience and distraction, in sick- 
ness aud in sorrow!” vor could a 
better lecture be read to menu of ge- 
nius, “ whose fastioious indolence sits 
still, because it disdains to do little,” 
than by pointing to those volumes of 
merit and industry, which within so 
short a period have resulted from a 


single pen. 


These proofs of in-: 


It would be time mispeut, at the 
preseat day, to evlarge on the dig- 
nity avd usefulness of Biography. 
Frem wiat class of Literature do the 
geverality of Readers derive more es- 
sential benefit? in what study du we 
take a more lively interest, than in 
that which “ gives us what comes near 
to ourseives, what we can turn te 
use?” The productions of the illus- 
trivus individual | have named would 
alone vindicate its claim; yet, with 
the deepest reverence for the talents 
of Johason, it must be confessed that 
his model is a daugerous one. To 
copy it, would not only be hazardaqus ; 
but, were it generally adopted, the 
utility of Biography would be les- 
sened. In his “ Lives of the Poets” 
Johason appeared rather as a Critick 
than a Biographer. Satisfied with 
gleaniog a few of the most striking 
mcideots in the Life, he exerted the 
whole force of his genius in an elabo- 
rate criticism on the Writings vf an 
Author; aad, neglecting himself the 
due labour of research, he too often 
rested content with a few facts already 
recorded, or which friendly aid or 
accident threw in his way. The di- 
gressions into which he wandered, 
interesting and delightful as they are, 
in a series of critical essays, would 
nevertheless be misplaced in a body 
of biography, where facts are alone 
sought for*. Still, in offering these 
remarks, they must be qualified with 
one most important exception — 
Joboson’s personal intimacy with Sa- 












* There is a passage iu Dryden’s Life of Plutarch which closely applies to this 
striking feature iu the Lives of the Poets. “ I have always been pleased,” says the 
Author, “ to see him and his imitator, Montaigne, when they strike a little out of 
the common road; for we are sure to be the better for their wandering. If we 
mark him more narrowly we may observe, that the great reason of his frequent 
starts is the variety of his learning; he Knew sv much of nature, was so vastiy fur- 
nished with all the treasures o: the mind, that he was uneasy to himself, and was 
forced, as I may'say, to lay dow: some at every passage, and to scatter his riches 
as he went.” (Works, Scott's edit. XVII. 6%) No writer has more forcibly 


pointed out the peculiar excellences of Biography than Dryden in this Memoir; 
nor has he failed to notice, as an indispensible requisite, that “* descent inio mi- 
nute circumstances, and trivial passages of life, natural to this way of writing, and 
which the dignity of Commentaries and History will not admit.” 


vage 
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vage euabled him to fulfil duties more 
important than those belonging to 
the Critick. As the Moralist, he 
sought “ to instruct, admonish, and 
reform ;” and never has the portrait 
of a glowing, but neglected genius, 
of a strong, but ill-directed under- 
standing, been more powerfully or 
more impressively drawn, than in the 
narrative of that unfortunate man. 

For these reasous, and many others 
that might be urged, it cannot be 
lamented, although a subject of re- 
gret to himself, that Johnson did 
not engage in the later edition of 
the Biographia Britaanica. Such 
an occupation must uecessarily have 
most materially diminished the num- 
ber of his original compositions ; 
and as the minuteuess of Biography 
furnishes its greatest charm, and the 
extent and accuracy of the research 
employed contribute so maialy to its 
utility, it is evident that men less 
highly gifted, but of greater indus- 
try, were better qualified for so vast 
an undertaking. 

It will be obvious, that of a body 
of biographical matter no judgment 
ean be formed from extracts; nor can 
an analysis of Mr. Chalmers’s Work, 
however confined, be expected within 
the present limits. 

Of its extent some idea may be col- 
lected from the following statement: 

The last edition of this Dictionary, 
completed in 1798, was comprised in 
15 volumes. The present one oc- 
cupies no less than 32 volumes: it has 
been augmented by 3934 additional 
Lives; and of the remaining number, 
2176 have been re-written; and the 
whole revised and corrected. The 
total number of articles exceeds 9000. 
To have attempted to leave no source 
of information unexplored, and no 
error corrected, would have been 
vain and hopeless; yet, from a care- 
ful and unprejudiced examination of 
the several volumes, it may be safely 
averred, that the general fidelity of 
Mr. Chalmers’s labours stands couspi- 
cuous and unimpeached. Appended 
to each article are pointed out the 
sources whence the materials were de- 
rived: in the Memoirs of Authors 
their Works are enumerated, with 
the date of publication, and other use- 
ful particulars; and in proportioning 
the length of an article to the qualily 
and interest of the subject (whereia 
certain Writers have most lamentably 





failed), a due consistency has been 
obseryed. 

These are valuable improvements, 
and would alone stamp the superiority 
of this undertaking over all contem- 
porary productions of the same class; 
nevertheless it prefers higher claims 
to public notice. ‘ 

Unwarped by prejudice, and free 
from all taint of that asperity from 
which Authors are said to be seldom 
exempt, the Editor has pursued his 
labours with fearlessness, candour, 
and impartiality —he has trodden 
upon ashes under which the fire is 
scarcely extinguished, with a delicate 
yet firm step; aud whilst the purity 
of his taste has prevented injudicious 
commendation, the rectitude of his 
principles forbade the palliation of 
those ——- which a high-toned 


moral feeling will neither pardon nor 
disguise. 


Of a Work likely to be so generally 
diffused, it is scarcely necessary to 
add more; a sense of tts intrinsic va- 
lue has alone prompted this imperfect 
testimony. In the applause which 
the present age and posterity will not 
fail to bestow upon his labours, and 
in the honest pride resulting from a 
faithful discharge of his duty to the 
Literature of his country, Mr. Chal- 
mers will derive his best aud most 
enviable reward. S. D. D. 

Te 
Tour through various Parts of the 

Neruertanns and GERMANY in 

1815. (Continued from page 200.) 
N Y two last letters, the fruit of a 

rainy morning at a village inn, 
contained some sketches of the His- 
tory of Hainault, from the 10th cen- 
tury until the death of the unfortu- 
pate Princess Jacoba in 1436, when 
that beautiful and rich Province 
merged in the House of Burgundy. 
That aspiring family had already, by 
a rare concurrence of fortunateevents, 
obtained a preponderating weight in 
the Netherlands. In the early part of 
the fifteenth century they were in 
possession of Mechlin, Flanders, Ar- 
tois, Brabant, and Limburg; and the 
base and unjust conduct of Philip 
Duke of Burgundy towards Jacuba 
the heiress of Hainault, led to the ac- 
quisition of that Province, together 
with Holland and Zealand. Harnault 
remained under the dominicn of the 
Burgundian Princes, and of the Spa- 
nish Monarchs of the Austrian a. 
uati 
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uatil the reign of Louis the XIVth, 
when aconsiderable branch was lopped 
off, and annexed by that ambitious 
monarch to his own dominions, under 
the name of French Hainault, with 
Valenciennes for its capital; a town 
which has been rendered memorable 
by the seige which it sustained in 
1793. 1 heartily wish that this, as 
well as every other branch of the 
Belgian Provinces, which has been 
lopped off by France at different pe- 
riods, could be annexed to the new 
kingdom of the Netherlands, which | 
trust will be enabled to maintain its 
independence. There were few events 
during the Revolutionary War which 
ave ‘me more real concern, as a 
aed of my country, than the subju- 
gation of the Low Countries; and 
on the downfall of !uonaparte, I 
hailed the establishment of the king- 
dom of the Netheriands, under the 
Prince of Orange Nassau, 2s a mas- 
ter-stroke of policy, although | la- 
ment that the wings of France were 
not then more effectually clipped in 
that quarter. Let us be thankful, 
however, forthe incorporation of the 
Austrian Netherlands with Holland, 
not only as strengthening the barrier 
against the power of France ou that 
side, but as opening prospects highly 
advantageous to the naval and com- 
mercial interests of Great Britain. 
There is no doubt that France will 
always have her eye upou those fair 
and flourishing Provinces, the pos- 
session of which would add so bri-ht 
a jewel to her crown: and it will be 
the interest of Great Britain to pre- 
vent, if possible, her gaining so for- 
midable an accession of power and 
influence. The dismantling of the 
Barrier Towns by the Emperor Jo- 
seph the Second, betrayed a palpable 
want of political foresight ; the fatal 
effects of which were felt at the com- 
meacement of the late war. It is to 
be hoped that the present Sovereign 
of Belgium will learn wisdom from 
the romantic folly of Joseph, and 
avail himself of the season of peace 
to secure his frontiers by a strong 
chain of fortresses; and above all, 
that the Netherlands will be made 
happy in the possession of a well-re- 
ulated system of civil and religious 
iberty, which will prove a better se- 
curity to the country, than a Wall 
more formidable than that which se- 
parates China from Tartary. 
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A distinction has prevailed from a 
remote period in those Provinces 
which used to be known by the name 
o! the Austrian Netherlands—namely, 
that some of them are calied Fle:mish 
and others Wallown, a distinction ori- 
ginating in the difference of language, 
aud which is thus explained by a ju- 
dicious Writer * whom | have often 
quoted: “ The Walloon tongue, 
which is spoken in the Provinces bear- 
ing that name, essentially different 
from the Flemish language spoken 
in the other Provioces, is that antient 
French language which arose out of 
the ruins of the Latin tongue in the 
age of Charlemagne, and was spoken 
in France, as weil as in the Walloon 
Low Countries, io the ages succeed- 
ing the reign of that monarch. This 
old language was named Romance, 
or Gavlois; and from the word Gau- 
lois, corrupted into Wallois, has 
arisen the name Walloon. Whilst 
France, by gradual refinement, 
has improved the old Gaulois iato 
that softer and more elegant tongue 
which is now spoken in that kingdom, 
the Walloon Provinces in the Low 
Countries have retained their antient 
language, more rude, but in its rude- 
ness bold and energetic.” Hainault 
is one of the Walloon Provinces, al- 
though it must be remarked that the 
old dialect has, since the middle of 
the last century, been gradually giv- 
ing way to the language of France: 
as the broad Scots of the Lowlanders, 
North of the Tweed, has, during the 
same period, been giving way to the 
pure English standard. Nevertheless, 
the Muse of Froissart alone will pre- 
serve the old Gaulois from sinking 
into oblivion, as the dialect in which 
Allan Ramsay sung will coptinue to 
be studied ‘* as jong as the yellow 
broom waves on the Cowden Knows, 
or the rapid stream flows down the 
vale of Yarrowt.” 1 would also ob- 
serve, thal the Flemish language has 
fallen much into disuse in many parts 
where it was pretty generally spoken 
half a century ago; and it is net un- 
likely that in the course of another 
half century it will be found only in 
the Dutch Provinces. 

Hainault possesses various clegant 
mannfactures, in common with the 





* Shaw. 

+ The above passage is quoted by 
memory from the Biograpby of the Poet 
Burns, 
neigh- 
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neighbouring Provinces of Flanders 
aud Brabant; and | was informed that 
it contains valuable mines of iron, as 
well as strata of coal, which require 
only a spirit of enterprize to render 
them sources of great commercial ad- 
vantages. 

It seems to be universally allowed 
that agriculture has been carried to 
a greater degree of perfection in 
Flanders than in any other part of 
Europe. The natural fertility of the 
soil, and the happy temperature of 
the climate, are highly favourable to 
the industry of the husbandman; and 
there can be no doubt that the small 
extent of the farms throughout this 
Province has powerfully contributed 
to the flourishing state of its ag ricul- 
ture. 1 recollect to have heard, 
when I was in Flanders upwards of 
20 years ago, that the farms there 
rarely excecded 50 or 60 acres, and 
were frequently of less extent; and 
that long experience had given such 
convincing proofs of the utility of the 
system, as to induce some of the 
neighbouring Provinces to set about 
imitating their example. Jt appears 
that, about 60 years ago, the states 
of Hainault passed a law for limiting 
the extent of farms, whereby it was 
expressly ordained, that no farm 
should exceed 150 acres; the good 
effects of which regulation have sce 
been experienced iu varicus points of 
view, essentially connected with the 
best interests of the communily. The 
bad effects of a contrary system in 
England, in our day, are too palpable 
to all who have eyes to see, and ears 
to hear, to require proof. Agricul- 
ture is the most solid aud permanent 
basis of national strength and pros- 
perity; there is nothing so bountifal 
and generous in its returns as land; 
and the true secret of rendering the 
soil a source of national wealth, as 
well as of individual comfort, is to 
let it out in small farms, calculated 
4o afford a decent and comfortable 
maintenance to a plain, temperate, 
hardy race of men, removed from the 
seductions of luxury. 

** Hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabini, 
Hane Remus et frater; sic fortis Etruria 

crevit, [Roma.” 
Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima 

I now resume the narrative of my 
Tour.—We travelled from Halle, the 
last town in the Province of Hainault, 
to Brussels, through an enchanting 

2 


[April, 


country, where Nature and Art con- 
spire to fill the mind with delightful 
emotions. On our arrival at Brussels 
we drove to a spacious and elegant 
hotel called the Duke of Wellington, 
which stands in that delicious spot 
called the Park, the varied beau- 
ties of which surpass the descrip. 
tive powers of my pen. In a former 
Tour | communicated a variety of 
particulars concerning Brussels, for 
which I refer your Readers to the 
pages of your Magazive in the months 
of October aud November 1804. I 
made some additional observations 
during my last visit, which must be 
postponed until the Reader has been 
conducted over the plains of Water- 
loo.—We proceeded thither the day 
after our arrival at Brussels in a car- 
riage which we hired for the day, 
and which commodiously held the 
party—with whom | had travelled 
from Lille; and from whose society 
and converse [ had derived so much 
rational gratification, as made me 
deeply regret that the hour of bidding, 
perhaps, a final adieu, was so near 
at hand. We set out at an early hour 
in the morning, with the view of 
breakiasting at Waterloo, and dedi- 
cating the rest of the day to a minute 
survey of the field of battle. That 
celebrated spot is situated near 10 
miles to the South of Brussels. Soon 
after leaving the suburbs, we entered 
the extensive and magnificent Forest 
of Soigny, which extends over an 
immense tract of country from East 
to West; and from North to South 
(the direction in which it is traversed 
by the road from Brussels) it ex- 
tends to a distance of six or seven 
miles. The whole scene was solema 
and grand—it was, to borrow the 
words of one of our Poets, ‘* Pan’s 
own umbrage durk and deep;” and 
well calculated to inspire the mind 
with mingled emotions of admiration 
and awe. The road is very wide, 
perhaps not less than between 40 and 
50 feet, with a paved chaussée in the 
middle, along which our carriage 
rolled. I could not help contrasting 
the stillness of our journey, ioter- 
rupted only by the chirping of birds 
and the sound of the woodman’s axe, 
with the scenes of noise, confusion, 
and horror, which were exhibited on 
this very road for some days before 
and after the battle. Svon after 
emerging from the gloom of the - 

rest, 
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rest, the village of Waterloo opened 
to the view; a straggling hamlet, 
with a neat church, in the centre. On 
entering the church an interesting 
sight presented itself—namely, mo- 
numents consecrated to the memory 
of severai British Officers who had 
gloriously fallen in the cause of their 
Country, on the 18th of June, 1815; 
which will be hailed asa proud day 
for England, as long as fedings of 
patriotism and independence remain 
warm in the hearts of Britons. On 
one of the monuments appeared the 
following inscription: “ Dufce et de- 
corum est pro pulrid mori!” O Na- 
ture, with what exquisite chords dost 
thou bind our hearts, making them 
thrill with ineffable emotions of sym- 
pathy and grief, tenderness and love! 
hy was my heart full on this occa- 
sion? and why did I give vent to my 
feelings in sighs and tears? I reclined 
against the monument—lI looked at 
the inscription—and thought of Bri- 
tain. Every association of ideas, 
public and private, connected with 
that word, rushed upon my mind; 
and after a pause of some moments, I 
turned round to a lady of our party, 
who stood before the monument dis- 
solved in tears, and repeated the fvl- 
lowing lines from Dr. Young: 
* Britain! that word pronoune’d is an 
alarm, [veins ; 
It warms the bleod, tho’ frozen in our 
Awakes tbe soul, and sends her tothe field 
Enamour’d of the glorious face of War. 
Britain! there’s*noble magic in the 
sound! 

With my heart warmed by such 
feelings, 1 took my leave of the 
Church of Waterloo. And here | take 
my leave of your Readers until next 
month, when | hope to resume the 
interesting subject of Waterloo. 

Crericus LeicestRIensis. 
— 

Mr. Urnsan, April 5. 
LLOW me, through the medium 
of your Magazine (which presents 

the most ready channel of communi- 
cation with the Antiquarian aod To- 
Se wee Publick) to inform the 
Subscribers to the “* Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales,” that the Jntroduc- 
tion to that Work, which has un- 
avoidably occupied much time in pre- 
aring, will shortly be ready for pub- 
ication. 

It is the anxious wish of the Pro- 
prietors to render this summary and 
completion of their extensive under- 
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taking as satisfactory as possible, in 
regard tu a notice of errors and omis- 
sions in the different volumes. A list 
of the former (and no topographical 
work, on a scale so comprehensive, 
was ever guile exempt from imaccu- 
racies) will be appended to most, and, 
it is hoped, to the whole of the 
Counties. Cvncerning omissions, it 
may be desirable to inform the Sub- 
scribers, as it may influence them in 
binding the Work, that an account of 
the parish of Barnes, in the county of 
Surrey, which parish was inadver- 
tently overlooked by the Editor of 
that portion of the * Beauties,” will 
be inserted ia the Appendix to the la- 
troduction. 

The Proprietors will likewise have, 
on this occasion, an opportunity of 
rendering a grateful and necessary of- 
fering to the friends of the under- 
taking —a collective enumeration of 
the gentlemen who have contributed 
Jocal information concerning the 
Counties in which they reside, or re- 
specting which they have taken a par- 
ticular wterest. J. Norats Brewea. 

Te 

Mr. Urnsan, April 14. 

N your Magazine for June last, a 

Correspondent states, that the late 
Mr. Mason left all his papers and ma- 
nuscripts “ to the Bishop of Loudon” 
(Dr. B. Porteus), “the Rev. J. Vixon, 
aod Wm. Burgh, esq. of York, with 
directions that they should publish 
such of them as they thought proper, 
together with a complete edition of 
his Works.” 

This statement, with regard to the 
Bp. of Londow, is erroneous; and con- 
sequently your Correspondeut’s sup- 
position, that the delay of publication 
was occasioned by the Bishop’s objec- 
tion to the admission of Mr. Masoun’s 
satirical works, istotally without foun- 
dation. That the Literary Publick 
may have authentic information upon 
a subject with which even many of the 
personal friends of Mr. Mason seem 
to be unacquainted, I send you acopy 
of that clause in his Will, which pro- 
vides for the disposal of bis unpub- 
lished Writings. 

** Whereas I shall probably leave se- 
veral Manuscripts in prose and verse 
without written directions concerning 
their publication; my will and desire is, 
that Wm. Burgh, esq. LL. D. now re- 
siding in York, together with my afore- 
said three trustees ((be Rev. C, Alder- 
son, Rector of Eckington in Derbyshire, 
the 
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the Rev. J. Dixon, Rector of Boughton 
in Northamptonshire, and Rich. Ston- 
hewer, esq. Auditor of the Excise), 
should eitber jointly or severally revise 
the same ; and that, after such careful re- 
vision, such Manuscript and otherunpub- 
lished Works should be selected, which 
any three, or a majority of them, in- 
cluding the same Wm. Burgh, esq. shall 
think proper for publication. And my 
will further is, that these then posthu- 
mous pieces shall be printed, together 
with my Writings already printed with 
my name, in one complete edition; and 
also, that the said Wm. Burgh, esq. 
shail attend to the correct printing of 
the same. And respecting this com- 
plete edition of my Works, my will is, 
that my executor hereafter mentioned 
(Rev. C. Alderson) shall sell and dis- 
pose of the same to some reputable 
bookseller or booksellers, and the pro- 
perty in them which will legally de- 
volve to him at my decease; and the net 
sum which he shall receive for the same 
(after all his expences are deducted) 
shall be given by him, as a voluntary do- 
nation, to the York County Infirmary.” 

The papers were placed in Dr. 
Burgh’s possession soon after Mr. 
Mason’s death, in 1797, and there 
remained till his decease, in Dec. 
1808, but without any progress being 
made by him towards their selection 
and arrangement for the press; a cir- 
cumstance more to be regretted, as, 
from his abilities, sound judgment, 
and correct opinions, we had reason 
to expect, not only a more complete 
edition of the Author’s Works, but 
likewise some account of his Life, 
written in such a manner as might 
have given an acceptable addition to 
that most useful and engaging spe- 
cies of writing, Professional and Li- 
terary.Biography. 

At this time Mr. Alderson and Mr. 
Dixon, who were the only surviving 
trustees, being from extreme ill health 
incapable of taking any very active 
part in the publication, consulted 
with several persons whose judgment 
they respected; and in 1811 reprinted 
the Works of Mr. Mason already 
oe with some few additions 
rom the papers in their possession. 

As these papers are not yet de- 
stroyed, and as several valuable let- 
ters are preserved by many of hs 
friends, there is no reason to give up 
the hope of having his wishes com- 
plied with, and of publishing a work 
which might answer his charitable 
purposes, at the same time that they 


extended the fame and character of 
the Author. 

In a letter to one of his friends be 
certainly expressed a wish that his 
correspondence should not be pub- 
lished; but it may be worth while to 
consider what weight an accidental 
expression in a familiar letter might 
have against his general opinion, as 
acknowledged by his friends, and il- 
lustrated by his Life of Gray, who 
was au Author at least as fastidious 
as Mason, and of whose credit he was 
equally careful. Neither was any iv- 
junction of the sort mentioned to 
Dr. Burgh, in whose judgment he 
fully relied, and to which he entirely 
resigned his character. Exor, 

A 

Mr. Unpay, March 22, 
[° appears from various Volumes of 

your Magazine, that the Literary 
World has for many years endeavoured 
to discover the Author of Juynius’s 
Letters; and many suppositions have 
been published on the subject of in- 
quiry. Has not Sir William Temple 
somewhere written, “* We see a little, 
conjecture much ; and so jump on to 
a conclusion?” A recent publication, 
bearing the title of ** The Author of 
Junius’s Letters identified,” inclines 
me to communicate what follows. 

The late Dowager Lady of a No- 
bleman who had es elevated from 
the Bar to the Peerage, in a conver- 
sation with an intimate friend of hers, 
said, that, after Lord ——’s death, 
at their house in town, on some 
shelves, concealed within a wainscot, 
were found many copies, in sheets, of 
Junius’s Letters; and with them se- 
veral billets from the King, in his 
own hand-writing —all of them de- 
siriog Lord to be with him; his 
Majesty naming the time of each in- 
terview with the utmost exactness— 
even to the minute.” H.C. M. 

S. B. says, “ It is a fact well-ascer- 
tained, that the great DuKE of MaRLBo- 
ROUGH received part, at least, of bis edu- 
cation at St. Paul's School; but the time 
of his admission, and continuance there, 
is uncertain, the records of the School 
having been destroyed in the fire of 1666. 
Whatever in any degree contributed to 
form the mind of such a man, he observes, 
cannot but be interesting to the publick ; 
and he therefore solicits information from 
any Correspondent who may have it in 
his power, respecting that or any other 
circumstance of the Duke’s early ~ 
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Mr. Ursan, Birmingham, June15. 
HAT the Birth-places of eminent 
men in early times have often 
been involved in uncertaiuty, must be 
observed by every Reader of the His- 
toric page. 1 } Sie 
curs, at a comparatively mogera pe- 
riod, with regard to the birth-place 


of John Knox; some Writers assert-. 


ing that he bora at. Haddi: ; 
NB. ; aod = ; at . village a few 
wiles from it, named Gifford. 

The Honse of which i now send a 
sketch [Pe I.) is sitaate io Giford- 







gate, Haddington (a kind of subyrb, 
to that ‘towa), and shewo by the in-, 
habitants as the dwelling, where, ac- 
cording. to » that celebrated 
Reformer drew breath: and 


the union of “both names (Gif- 
ford and Haddington) may possib H 
account for the confusion, prevail- 
ing am t bis biographers. — The 
last of that class (Dr. M‘Crie). is 
however inclined to give a preference 
to the village of Giffard; though, 
at the same time, he candidJy refers 
his Readers. to the opinions of his 
predecessors, pro and con, in Appen- 
dix A. te the first volume of his Me- 
moirs. M. R. 
a 


Mr. Unsan, March 25. 
HE following Epitaph, written 
by the late Wiltiar Shenstone, 
ls of the Leasowes, near Halesowen, 
in the couaty of Salop, is extracted 
from a tombstone in the church-yard 
of that place. .I know not whether 
it has ever been noticed by onaet 
your Correspondents; if aot, FT | 
be pleased, as well as many other of 
your Readers, to see it recorded in 
your Magazine. 

The young lady to whom it ap- 
plies was highly esteemed by the 
Writer of hereEpitaph. She met her 
death by a fall from her horse, on a 
ride between Halesowen and Dudley, 
although the Epitaph bas not any 
allusien to that fact. L. 


“ Here lyeth interred the body of 
Ann, the loving and beloved daughter of 
Samuel and Mary Powell of this town: 
she departed this life on the 29th of 
July 1744, in the 20th year of her age; 
Here—here she lies a budding rose 

Blasted before its bloom, 

Whose innocence did sweets disclose 

Beyond that flower’s perfume. 

Grewr. Mac. April, 18%. 
a 
~— 
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he same difficulty oc-. 
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To those who for her death are griev’d, 
This consolativn’s given, 
She ’s from the storms of life reliev'd, 
To bloom more bright in Heaven. 
(SHENSTONE.) 


Sasser, Feb. 27. 
‘A. S$ many of the pages of your 
Magazine have lately been oc- 
cupied with amusing and interesting’ 
accounts of Tours made through the 
Northern Departments of France and 
the Netherlands, permit me, who 
have during the Autumo made 
a journey through the same district, 
to add by way of Appendix, a few 
agricultural observatious, which [ 
really think may be useful and bene- 
ficial to my own country.—The ge- 
neraf cultivation in those countries, 
of three articles of which we know 
nothing as matters of husbandry, must 
forcibly strike every itinerant—I al- 
lude tothe Poppy; Tebacco; and the 
Haricot or French Bean.—The first 
of these is cultivated on a very large 
scale, not with a view to any so 
tific or narcotic qualities which the 
lant may contain, and which reside 
m the capsule or seed-vessel alone, 
and in no other part in the smallest 
degree, but on account of the sweet 
and pleasant oil which abounds in the 
seed. The Poppy was first intro- 
duced into France from Germany 


abdut the yedr 1808, in consequence 
of the injaries, am almost to 
a general destruction, ved by the 


olive-trees ia the Southern Provinces 
from the “of the preceding 
winter. The planters baving 
been amply recompensed for their 
expences and labour by the price at 
which the Poppy oil was sold, others 
were induced to follow their example; 
insomuch that, next to wheat, the 
Poppy in certain extensive districts 
is the most general article of agri- 
cultural porsuit. 

The flavour of this oil is so sweet 


and delicate, that it i 


frequent! 
substituted for that ofthe olive; and 
I have been credibly informed that 
the nature, qualities, taste, and flavour, 
of these two oils are sosimilar, and so 


‘much ‘resemble each other, that this 
‘substitution is scarcely considered to 


be fraud in commerce.—It is extracted 
by iron cylinders,which crush the seed, 
avd which are put into action by 
small windmills, of which, in the im- 

mediate 
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mediate vicinity of Lille only there 
are more than two hundred. The 
pulp, or residuum, is made into oil- 
cake for the fattening of cattle, 
which is for that purpose of a very 
superior quality, and the haulme, 
which is more substantial than straw, 
is used by the bakers for heating their 
ovens. The capsule is sometimes sold 
to the chemists, and from them a 
decoction is made similar to what is 
too frequently made by the cottagers 
of this country under the vame of 
sleeping water. 

I am aware that true opium is an 
exudation of, or rather an extraction 
from, the seed-vessel of the Poppy in 
its green and unripe state ; but it has 
been suggested that the ingenuity of 
modern ent might render these 
dried capsules serviceable for medi- 
cinal purposes in a degree beyond 
what modern practice has os at- 
taived to. As the soil of the bog 
marshes of England is very similar to 
that of Flanders, and as we have 
large tracts of upland equally rich 
and fertile with the Poppy-grounds 
of France, it is very desirable that 
the experiment should be here made 
of the agricultural tillage of this 
plant, aod there can be but little 
doubt of the successful result, since 
no peculiar art, dexterity, or inge- 
nuity appear to be requisite. The 
varieties of the Poppy are infinite; 
but the Pink kind, called Ocillel (the 
French word for the Pink) only is 
sowed in the field. A person might 
easily convince himself of the oiliness, 
and of the delicacy ef the flavour, by 
emptying a capsule of its seed into 
his hand, and then putting it into bis 
mouth; the taste he would in the 
first instance find very much like to 
that of the filbert.—If this Letter 
should attract the notice of the Agri- 
culturists, as | very much wish that 
it may, and if | should perceive that 
there is an inclination for the culture 
ofthis valuable grain in this country*, 
I would give farther information as 
to the management, the harvesting, 
and the commerce of it, on a future 
occasion ; which I now only abstain 
from, from a reluctance to the over- 
filling unnecessarily of your pages. 

Large quantities of Tosacco are 
grown in France and Flanders. In 
the Agricultural Report of the Com- 





* It is largely cultivated in Leicester- 
shire. See vol. LXXXVI, ii. p. 535, 


mittee of the House of Commons 
made last Session, the objections to 
the growth of Tobacco in this country 
were stated to be, the climate, and 
the Royal revenue. To the first it 
may be answered, that as this plant 
will grow in every part of Europe, 
in Russia even, if the soil be rich, 
there can be little doubt but that it 
would thrive equally well in Eng- 
land. It was in consequence of the 
successful cultivation of it on a large 
scale in our Sister Kingdom, that the 
prohibitory law of this country was 
extended to Scotland. This, how- 
ever, ought to be merely the affair of 
the Farmer, and not of the Legisla- 
tor. Nothing will long be cultivated 
unless it be productive of an ade- 
quate advantage. The restrictions 
on Tobacco were originally imposed 
with a view to the benefit of our 
North AmericanColonies—they ciaim- 
ed to have a monopoly of our sup- 
ply of thisluxury. Any right of this 
kind, however, has long since ceased ; 
and it would be highly absurd tu 
throw away our favours, fraught with 
loss and injury to ourselves, on a Na- 
tion, which is at the best a doubtful 
friend, and occasionally amischievous 
enemy. The objection with regard 
to the revenue might be easily re- 
moved, since there would be no more 
difficulty in the application of the 
laws of Excise to the Tobacco-field 
than to the Hop-garden. And it may 
be added, that in every country in 
Europe in which this plant is culti- 
vated, the articles manufactured 
therefrom are subject to rigid tax- 
ation; and that, in fact, the movopo- 
ly of it isa precious branch of the 
Royal prerogative, and is vested, to- 
gether with Salt, solely in the Mo- 
varch. There appears to be indeed 
a degree of injustice, a sort of in- 
vasion of the natural rights of man, 
to inhibit the cultivation of any 
article which bis’ soil is capable of 
producing, provided the growth of 
it be net injurious to the State or 
the Publick—and | trust that a suffi- 
cient answer has been given with re- 

ard to the possibility of injury to the 

evenue. 

Asto the Harieor, itmay beobserv- 
ed, that it constitutes a material ar- 
ticle of the husbandry of Fravce.— 
The Dwarf French-bean is in very 
geueral cultivation ; and it is trusted 
as a Winter vegetable, in the same 
manner as we rely on our Potatoes, 

which 
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which root they are only just begin- 
ning to make use of—nor do | wish 
indeed to see the Haricot substituted 
for the Potatoe, but I would recom- 
mend it as making a variety at a 
season in which vegetables do not 
abound. In fact, we may be said to 
be totally unacquainted with this 
pulse as a winter dish. 

I will close this long letter, with 
observing, that the French may be 
considered in most respects to be in- 
ferior to ourselves in agricultural sci- 
ence. Little or no attevtion has been 
paid to the breeding of cattle or sheep ; 
they are as chance may have directed. 
All their farming utensils are clumsy 
and ugly but they have the eminent 
merit of making use of, and of render- 
ing serviceable, every nook and strip 
of land. Any portion that may be too 
small for the operations of the plough, 
is subdued by the spade; and their 
general use of storehouses is de- 
serving of the attention of the farmer 
and of the carrier. A team of Horses, 
whole and entire, will accomplish in- 
finitely more of direct hard labour 
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than an equal number of Geldings of 
the same breed aud lineage.—There 
is a geveral opinion prevalent through 
the country, that the alterations 
which have taken place in re- 
gard to the feudal or manorial and 
the tithing systems, have been highly 
serviceable to the agriculture of 
France. But every weli-judging per- 
son must evidently see that no ade- 
quate provision has yet been made 
for the Clergy, who, together with 
their churches and parsonage-houses, 
are in a wretched and deplorable 
state. In fact, the farmers generaily 
said, that, under the antient regime, 
it was not the quantum of the pro- 
vision for the Parochial Clergy of 
which they complained, for they had 
not too much; but that their objec- 
tions were merely to the mode, name- 
ly, by tithes. 

If these observations on the state of 
the Agriculture of our Neighbours 
should be acceptable, 1 may perhaps 
soon trouble you with another letter 
on the same tupick. 

Yours, &c. Cc. 


A 


COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


ESSEX. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Boundaries. North, Suffolk and Cambridge. East, German Ocean. South, 
The Thames. West, Middlesex and Hertford. 
Greatest length 60, greutest breadth 50, circumference 225, square 1525 


miles. 


Province, Canterbury. Diocese, London. Circuit, Home. 
ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 


British Inhabitants. Trinobantes. 


Roman Province. _ Flavia Czxsariensis. 


Stations. Camalodunum, (where the 


Emperor Claudius, surnamed Britannicus, establshed a coivny of the 
2d, 9th, and 14th legions,) Colchester or Maiden. Casaromagus, 
Great Duumow or Writtle. Canonium, Canewdon. Ad Ansam, Toles- 
hunt Knights. Iciani, Great Chesterfurd. 


Saxon Heptarchy. Essex. 


Antiquities. Colchester tesselated Pavement, Castle, St. John’s Abbey, St. 
Botolph’s Priory, and Moet-house. bow, hea | Castle, and Cogge- 


shall-abbey Bridges. Barking, Bileigh, Siratford 


angton, Tilting and 


Waltham Abbeys. Byckoacre, Latton, Lees, and St, Osyth’s Priores. 
Greensted near Ongar, Little Maplestead, Rainham, Saffron Walden, 
Thaxted (spire 181 feet) and Thundersley Churches. Nether-hail, Layer 


Marney-hall, Eastbury-house. 


Camalodunum is said by our ancieot English Historians to have been the 





birth-place of Constantine the Great, whose mother Helena is alsu said to 
have been daughter to Coel, a British prince ; but these assertions are dis- 
credited by modern Authors. In it was erected a Temple to the memory of 

the Emperor Claudius, who was worshiped as the Tu'eiar Deity of the place. 
St. John’s at Colchester was a Mitred Abbey, founded in 1096, by Kudo, 
sewer or steward to William the Conqueror, who also founded the Castle 
2 m 
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in 1075, and the Moot-hall. St. Botolph’s Priory, founded by Ernulph, a 
movk, was the first house of Augustine Canons ia England: they came over 
about the year 1109. In St. Mary’s parish was the first house of Crossed or 
Crouched Friars, who came into England iv 1244. 

Barking was the first Convent for Women in this kingdom. It was founded 
in 672, by St. Erkenwald, Bp. of Londov, second son of Anna Kivg of 


Rast Anglia, and his sister St. Ethelburga was the first Abbess. Elfrida 
widow of Edgar, Maud Queen of Henry I., Maud Queen of Stephen, and 
Mary sister of Thomas a Becket, presided over this convent. 

Stratford Langton Abbey was bound to maintain Bow-bridge, built by 
Maud, Queen of Henry I. and said to be the first arched stone bridge in the 
county, wheace, according to Leland and Stow, it derived its name; but 
Grose conjectures it to have obtained its appeliatioa from “ Beau, beauti- 


ful.” 


Waltham was a Mitred Abbey, founded by Tovius, standard-bearer to 
Canute. The brave Harold and his two brothers, slain at the battle of 
Hastings, were buried here. It was the frequent residence of Henry Il. 

Greensted Church is one of the most antient and curious in this king- 
dom. The nave is formed entirely of the trunks of chesvut-trees, split 
asunder, set up close to each other, and let into a sill and plate, fastened 
at top by wooden pins. It is supposed to have been erected in 1013, as 
a shrine for the reccptivn of the body of St. Edmund King and martyr. 

Little Maplestead is one of the four Round Churches now in England. 

PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE, 
Rivers. Barking, Blackwater, Cam, Cann, Chelmer, Colne, Crouch, In- 
greburn, Lea, Pant, Po, Roding, Stort, Stour, Thames. 
Inland Navigation. Chelmer and Blackwater canal. Colne, Crouch, Lea, 


Stort, Stour, and Thames rivers. 


Eminences and Vicws. Danbury-hill (the highest in the County), Cheping, 
Higham, Horndon, and Laogdon-hills. Assingdon and Thundersley 


churches. 


Natural Curiosities. Witham and West Tilbury medicinal waters. Fairlop 
Oak on Hainault Forest ; a yard from the ground 36 feet in circum- 
ference; and overspreads an area of 300 feet in circuit. Epping Forest. 
Walton ness, Canvey, Foulness, Horsey, St. Osyth, Pewet, Mercey and 


Wallasea Islands. 


Public Edifices. Tilbury and Languard Forts. Waltoa and Harwich Light- 


Houses. 


Seats. Auptey Env, Lord Braybrooke, Lord Lieutenant of the County. 


Albyos, Joho Abdy, esq. 
Bell-house, Sic Thomas Barrett Len- 
nard, bart. 
Boreham-house, Sir John Tyrrel, bart. 
Braxted-lodge, Peter Ducane, esq. 
Claybury-hall, Mrs. Hateh. 
Copped-hall, John Conyers, esq. 
Coptford-ball, J. H. Harrison, esq. 
Dagnam Park, SirThomas Neave,bart. 
Danbury-place, Sir Wm. Hillary, bart. 
Easton-lodge, Viscount Maynard. 
Felix-hall, Charles Callis Western, esq. 
Forest-house, Mrs. Bosanquet. 
Gosfield-hall, Marquis of Buckingham, 
Hallingbury-place, John Houbdlon, esq. 
Hare-hall, Mrs. Wallioger. 
Hatfield- priory, Peter Leewood 
Wright, esq. 
Havering-bower, Countess Pawlett. 
Hearts, Rev. Sir S. Clerk Jervois, bart. 
Higham-hills, Joho Harman, esq. 
Hill-hall, Sie William Smith, bart. 
Highlands, Cornelius Kortwright, esq. 


Langford-hall, Nicholas Westcombe, 


esq. 
an William Tuffnell, esq. 
Loughton-hall, Mrs, Whitaker. 
Mistley-hall,Frederick Hail Rigby,esq. 
Moulsham-hall, Sir Henry Carew St. 
John Mildmay, bart. 
Navestock-hall, Earl of Waldegrave. 
New-hall, Nuns, refugees from Leige. 
Newton-hsll, Hon. Sir Bridges Tre- 
cothick Henniker. 
Roydon, Sir George Duckett. 
Shortgrove-hall, Joseph Smith, esq. 
Shrives-priory, Philip Hiils, esq. 
Springfield Lyons, Dowager Lady 
Waltham. 
Terling-place, John Strutt, esq. 
Thorndon-hall, Lord Petre. 
Wanstead-house, Hon. William Pole 
Tylney Long Wellesley. 
Weald-hall, Christopher Towers. 
Witham-grove, Miss Ducane. 
Whitley, Thomas Walford, esq. 
Members 
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Members to Parliament. For the County, 2; Colchester, 2; Harwich, 2; 
Maiden, 2: total 8. 

Produce. Calves, Butter, Barley, Oats, Beans, Peas, Turnips, Ryeg: ass, Tre- 
foil, Horticultural Plaats, Hops, Mustard, Coriander, Carraway and 
Teasel. (Colchester and Pyefleet) Oysters. 

Manufactures. Gunpowder, Baize. 


POPULATION. 

14 Hundreds, 5 Half-hundreds, and 1 Liberty. Parishes, 403; Market- 
towns, 24; Houses, 43,841. 

Inhabitants. Males, 124,839; Females, 121,634: total 252,473. 

Families employed in Agriculture, 28,517; in Trade, 14,182; in neither, 
8,944: total, 51,643. 

Baptisms. Males, 3,792; Females, 3,618.— Marriages, 1892.— Burials, 
Males, 2,807 ; Females, 2581. 

Towns having not less than 1000 lohabitants; viz. 


Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. 
Colchester (Capital)....2168 12,544 Waltham Abbey ....... 421 2,287 
Chelmsford(Assizetown) 867 4,649 Dunmow.............. 446 2,279 
Walthanisiow.......... SR BIE  Beeiidccenccecscees 388 1,733 
a eae ae eer 261 = 1,695 
Saffron Walden ........ 676 3,403 Epping........s..e..0. 290 1,478 
RES TRE See TOR DOD TRU ccececcccsnccce 270 ~3=1,432 
NS ere 618 3,v44 Billericay ............. 157 =1,289 
Malden ...........+++4- 515 2,679 Brentwood............. 229 1,238 
Ts natieceseaewens 555 2,544 Rochford......... oe-e- 186 1,214 
Coggeshall ............ 526 2,471 Manningtree........... 217 =1,075 
Barking .......-++0+++- 402 2,421 Burnham.......ccccces 201 1,056 
le 466 2,352 Grey’sThurrock........ 21S = 1,055 
Braintree ..........++.+. 518 = 2,298 

Total, Towns, 25; Houses, 12,470; Inhabitants, 67,219. 
HISTORY. 


A.D. 61, Camalodunum, the residence of the Roman Propretor, and seat 
of Government, destroyed by Boadicea Queen of the Iceni. 

921, Colchester taken by assault from the Danes by Edward the Elder. 

1016, At Assingdon, through the treachery of Edric, Duke of Mercia, Ed- 
mund Ironside defeated, and the flower of the English nobility slain, 
by Canute. 

1397, From Pleshy, Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, decoyed 
by his nephew Richard II. to accompany him to London; on the road 
to which he was arrested and conveyed to Calais, where he was smother- 
ed September 8. 

1588, At Tilbury, Elizabeth reviewed the army assembled to oppose the 
Spanish invaders. 

1648, Colchester, after a noble resistance, surrendered to Sir William Fair- 
fax and the Parliamentarians, and its brave defenders, Sir George Lu- 
cas aad Sir Charles Lisle, murdered in cold blood, August 28. 

1665, June 3, off Harwich, Dutch fleet defeated, 18 sail captured, and 14 
destroyed, and their Admiral Opdam blowo up, by the Duke of York, 
afterwards James II. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Angier, John, nonconformist divine and author, Dedham, 1605. 

Audley, Thomas, Lord Chancellor, founder of Magdalen Coll. Cambridge, 
Earls Colne, 1488. 

Badew, Richard de, founder of University-hall, Cambridge, in 1326, Great 
Badew. 

Barking, Adam of, learned writer, (died 1216.) 

Barking, Richard of, Abbot of Westminster, Lord Treasurer to Henry If. 
(died 1246.) 

Barlowe, William, Bp. of Chichester, (died 1568.) 


Bastwick, John, sufferer by Star Chamber, Writtle, 1593. 
Bedell, 
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Bedell, William, Bp. of Kilmore, Black Notley, 1570. 

Bendish, Sir Thomas, loyalist, ambassador to the Porte, Bower-hall, 1674. 

Bervers, Juliana, author on Hunting and Hawking, Roding, 1410. 

Bourchier, Thomas, Cardinal Abp. of Canterbury, introducer of Printing, 
Hawsteed, 1410. 

Bramstone, Sir John, Lord Chief Justice, Malden (died 1646.) 

Branvon, Cuarces, first Duke of Suffolk, favourite of Heary VIII. South 
Okendon. 

Bright, Edward, weighed, at his death in 1750, 616lb., Malden, 1721. 

Cawton, Thomas, nonconformist divine and author, Colchester. 

Cecil, Robert, first Earl of Salisbury, statesman, 1560. 

Chesill, John of, Bp. of London, Lord Chancellor, (died 1279.) 

Cogshall, Ralph of, Abbot of Cogshall, chronicler, (died 1230.) 

Collinges, John, nonconformist divine and author, Boxted, 1623. 

Cooke, Sir Anthony, preceptor to Edward VI. Giddy-hall, 1506. 

Cooke, Thomas, miscellaneous writer, Braintree, 1707. 

Cutts, John Lord, General, ridiculed by Swift, Arkesdon (died 1706.) 

Dawes, Sir William, Abp. of York, Lyons, 1670. 

Dyke, Daniel, baptist, Epping, 1617. 

wards, George, orvithologist, Stratford Langhorne, 1692. 

Fitzwalter, Sir Robert, warrior, Woodham Walters, (died 1234.) 

Gascoigne, George, poet, Walthamstow, (died 1578.) 

Gauden, John, Bp. of Worcester, publisher of Icon Basilike, Mayland, 1605. 

Gilbert, William, physician, author of “ De Magnete,” Colchester, 1540. 

Goff, Thomas, tragic writer, 1592. 

Grimston, Sir Harbottle, Speaker of the Commons, Bradfield-hall, 1594. 

Harsnet, Samuel, Abp. of York, Colchester, 1561. 

Hawk wood, SirJuhn, warrior, Sible Hedingham (flor. temp. Edw. III.) 

Holland, Philemon, translator, Chelmsford, 1551. 

Hopkins, Matthew, witch-finder general, Manningtree, 17th century. 

Howland, Richard, Bp. of Peterborough, Newport Ponds (died 1600.) 

Jebb, Sir Richard, physician, Stratford, 1729. 

Jegon, Joha, Bp. of Norwich, Coxhall (died 1618,) 

Killigrew, Catharine, scholar, Giddy-hall, 1530. 

Leake, John, vayal commander, Harwich, 1657. 

Leake, Richard, master-gunner of England, Harwich, 1629. 

Linsell, Augustine, Bp. of Hereford, Bumstead (died 1634.) 

Lucas, Sir Charlen, loyalist, Colchester (shot 1648.) 

Malden, Thomas, schoolman, Abbot of Malden, Malden (died 1404.) 

Maroney, Henry Lord, keeper of the privy seal, Layer Marney (died 1524.) 

Mason, John, author of * Self Knowledge,” dissenter, Dunmow, 1106. 

Mede, Joseph, commentator on the Apocalypse, Berden, 1586. 

Mildmay, Sir Walter, Chaucellior of the Exchequer to Elizabeth, Moulsham 
(died 1589.) 

Morley, John, humourist and fortunate adventurer, Halsted, 1655. 

Netter, Thomas, Confessor to Henry V. who died in his arms, Walden, 
(died 1430.) 

Newcastle, Margaret, Duchess of, voluminous writer, St. John’s, (died 1673.) 

Plume, Thomas, founder of Plumian Professorship, Cambridge, Malden, 
16380. 

Powell, William Samuel, divine, Colchester, 1717. 

Purchas, Samuel, compiler of Voyages, Thaxstead, 1577. 

Quarles, Francis, poet, author of “ Emblems,” Stewards, 1592. 

Ratcliff, Thomas, Earl of Sussex, Chamberlain tu Elizabeth, New-hali, (died 
1583.) 

Ray, Joun, naturalist, Black Notley, 1623. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, ambassador, Low Layton, about 1580. 

Smith, Sir Thomas, Secretary of State to Elizabeth, Saffron Walden, 1512. 

Suckling, Sir Joho, pvet and dramatic writer, Witham, 1613. 

Tuvurcow, Jonn, Secretary to Cromwell, Abbots Roding, 1616. 

Tilbury, Gervase of, chronicler, (flourished 1210.) 

Vere, Aubrey de, writer on the Eutharist, Great Bentley (flourished ~~ 

ere, 
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Vere, Sir Francis, defender of Ostend, Hedingham Castle, 1549. 

Vere, Sir Horace, Baron of Tilbury, General, Kirby-hall, 1565. 

Walden, Roger, Bp. of London, Walden, (died 1404.) 

—— of, Bp. of Salisbury, Lord Treasurer to Richard Li. (died 
1395. 

Waltham, Roger of, schoolman, (flourished temp. Heary II!.) 

White, Thomas, philosopher, friend of Hobbes, Hutton, 1582. 

Winstanley, Henry, architect, (destroyed with his light-house at Edystone, 
1703.) 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


Harwich is the statioa for packets to Holland and Germany, and was 
the place of landing and departure of William III. George I. aud George LI. 
‘on their Continental journeys. Her present Majesty landed here. 

By the manorial custom of Little Dunmow, a flitch of bacon is given to 
any couple that have been married a year and a day without once repent- 
ing: the earliest delivery on record was iv 1444, and the latest in 1751. 

Matthew Hopkins, of Manningtree, caused no less than 60 reputed witches 
in the county of Essex to be hanged within one year, ufter which he him- 
self, having been submitted to one of his own tests, was condemaed and 
executed for witchcraft. This is alluded to by Butler: 

“ Who after proved himself a witch, 
And made a rod for his own breech.” 

Aldersbrook was the residence, and Little liford church the burial -place, 
of the antiquary Smart Lethieullier. Bishop's-hall was the seat of Heary 
Spencer, the warlike Bishop of Norwich, who suppressed Ket’s rebellion. 
Coptford-hall was the residence of the persecuting Bp. Bonner. Dedham 
was the living of Matthew Newcomen, and Fiwchingfield of Stephen Mar- 
shall, two of the authors of ** Smectymouus.” Sandon was the rectory 
and residence of Dr. Walton, editor of the Polyglot; and Upminster, of Dr. 
Derham, author of “ Physico-Theology.” 

Black Notley was the burial-place of the naturalist Jobn Ray; Chigwell, 
of Abp. Harsnet; Colchester, of Dr. Gilbert, who discovered the proper- 
ties of the loadstone, in Trinity church; and of the murdered loyaiusts, Sir 
Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, in St. Giles’; Dedham, of its rector 
William Burkitt, commeatator on the Testament ; East Ham, of the anti- 
quary Dr. Stukeley; Hempstead, of Dr. Hervey, who discovered the cir- 
‘culation of the blood; Low Layton, of John Strype the antiquary, aad 
William Bowyer the learned printer; Oates, of the philosopher Jobu,Lucke ; 
Saffron Walden, of Lord Chancellor Audley; and West Ham of the ornithe- 
logist George Edwards. Brro. 

aT 





Mr. Ungan, March 20. 
I AM very anxious to discover what 

constitutes our true rights as to 
the electing our Mewhbers of Parlia- 
aneot, and how the meetiogs aud con- 
tinuance of that body were antiently 
regulated. It is grievous to be con- 
stantly told, that vur rights are with- 
held from us, and that this is the 
cause of our natiooal calamities. It 
‘would be a great pubiic service if 
Mr. Brougham, who seems to treat 
‘every subject he touches with great 
knowledge and penetration, would 
undeceive the people in this matter, 
if they are really deceived by those 
who pretend to be the friends of the 
people and the nation. 

Your Correspondent A. B. in your 
Magazine fur February last, eudea- 





vours to throw some light on this 
subject ; but he does not distinguish 
sufficiently between different ages. 
From the times when the aatient 
view of Frankpledge was in use, he 
passes at ouce to a period many cen- 
turies distant from it, namely, the 
year 1429, when the lawof 8th Henry 
Vi. c. 7. (uot 14) was enacted, and 
gives a very small extract from the 
preamble of that Statute. The whole 
of the preamble is curious, and shows 
what was considered at that time the 
defects in elections. it is as follows: 


*“Item, Whereas the Elections of 
knights of shires to come tv the Parlia- 
ments of our Lord the King, in many 
counties of the realm of England, bave 
now of late been made by very great, 
outrageous, and excessive number of 
people 
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people dwelling within the same coun- 
ties of the realm of England, and of 
which the most part was of people of 
small substance, and of no value, where- 
of every of them pretended a voice 
equiyalent as to such elections to be 
made, with the most worthy knights 
and esquires, dwelling within the same 
counties, whereby manslaughters, riots, 
batteries, and divisions among the gen- 
tlemen, and other people of the same 
counties, shall very likely rise and be, 
unless convenient and due remedy be 
provided in this bebalf.” 


This shews, Mr. Urban, how things 
went then: this is the preamble to 
the Act which restricts the qualifi- 
cation fur a county vole to the pos- 
session of 40s, a ycar clear freehold. 
But this is cnly as to county members. 
The members for boroughs being 
more numerous, it would be desir- 
able to have ioformation whether 
any change for the worse has been 
introduced in these elections, no mat- 
ter through what means. If preju- 
dicial innovations could be pointed 
out, they should be respectfully and 
specifically stated in petitions to the 
Legislature, and such petitions would, 
no doubt, meet with due consider- 
ation. 

In perusing your Miscellany, I some 
time ago found a book reviewed (in 
June 1812) intituled “ Historical Re- 
flections on the Constitution and re- 
presentation of England, by J. Jopp,” 
which I think your Correspondent 
A.B. should consult. The Author 
seems very animated against some of 
the Reformers; but, if A. B. would 
add the information delivered there, 
to his own stock of research else- 
where, he might give the publick an 
useful insight into the true state of 
this important matter. A.B. gives 
extracts from different copies of Mag- 
na Charta, but he does not say which 
is the true one. He speaks indeed of 
the original Great Charter in French, 
but I think the original copy was in 
Latin, and translations should not be 
used when originals can be found. 

This Correspondent leaves a great 
desideratum on this subj:ct unex- 
plained ; it is, the meaning of the 
word commonally, which so frequent- 
ly occurs in reading upon this subject ; 
and he uses a treatise, entitled ** Mo- 
dus tenendi Parliamenta,”’ &c. which 
is not what it is pretended to be, 
and is said to have deceived Sir Ed- 


ward Coke. From such references as 
A.B. seems occasionally to use, he 
might alledge that Parliaments sat as 
often as three times in the year ; for 
he may find the great Court Festivals 
held, long after theConquest, atChrist- 
mas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, de- 
scribed as Parliaments, although they 
can hardly be properly so called. 
If A.B. and gentlemen who have 
talent and leisure for the subject, 
would favour the publick with short 
impartial accounts of these imterest- 
ing and disputed points, it might 
operate as a great general benefit in 
these oven times, when delusion 
and misguided zeal are very danger- 
ous. A FREEHOLDER. 
i 


Mr. Unpan, 
jo looking at your volume 
LVII. pp. 209, 480, I find some 
Remarks upon the uge of the ar- 
ticles A and AN, in which however 
the writers do not come to any con- 
clasion on the subject. 
he following rules will, I thiok, 
set this — at rest, being found- 
ed entirely upon the sounds of words, 
and not upon the mode in which 
they are spelled; for it is well known 
that the articles are wholly selected 
for the sake of euphony. 

The article A is prefixed, 

ist. To words beginning with a 
consonant, as a day, a week, a month, 
a year. 

edly. To words pronounced as if 
they began with aconsonant. Thus 
we say, a eunuch, a universe, such a 
one, pronounced yunuch, yuniverse, 
won. 

Sdly. To words beginning with H, 
when the accent is on the first syllable, 
as a horse, a habil, a hiandred. 

The article AN is prefixed, 

1. To words beginning witha vowel, 
as an arm, en underling, an upshot. 

2. To words beginning with H, 
when the accent is not on the first syl- 
lable, as an habitual motion, an hypé- 
thesis. 

Lastly. In words beginning with 
H, iv which it is notat all pronounced, 
or is mute, we use A or AN according 
to the former rules, as if the H did not 
exist. Thus we say, a humour (pro- 
nounced yamour) dy the first set of 
rules; and by the last rules we say, 
an hour, an herb, an heir, an honest 
man, an humble man. J 


M r. 
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Mr. Unsan, March 29. 
OUR pages having been for 
many years the vehicle which 
the late benevolent James Neild em- 
pores for conveying to the publick 
bis Reniarks on Prisons, let me request 
that you would also insert, as a pro- 
per and interesting sequel, the Me- 
moir of his Life, written by himself, 
lately published by Mr. T. J. Petti- 
grew in the “ Memoirs of Dr. Lett- 
som,” &c. ‘Bhe Silhouette of Mr. 
Neild (See Pl. 11.) is copied from 
one first published among a series of 
modern Characters distinguished by 
patriotism and benevolence, io Dr. 
Lettsom’s “Hints for promoting Be- 
neficence, &c.” B.N. 
“ T was born May 24, 1744 (old style), 
at Knutsford in Cheshire, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which my family possessed 


some good estates. My father died when 


1 was too young to retain the sligh 
est remembrance of him, leaving myse 


care of our mother, who carried on @ 
business of a linen-draper. She was 
woman of merit and piety, and devote 
herself to the bringing up, and virt 
ously educating, her children. I pagge 
through the ordinary course of edit 
tion at the town where I was born, 
tolerable success, but quitted it b 
1 was thirteen. A _ skilful percep 
would, about this time, have discovel 
the true bent of my temper or di 
tion, from the manner in which 
struck, at seeing a privt of Miss Blandy; 
in prison, fast bound in misery and in 
irons, for poisoning her father; and ano- 
ther of Miss Jefferys and John Swan, 
whom she procured to shoot her uncle ; 
and my frequent visits to the shop where 
they were exhibited for sale. The real 
principles of gction, and a character im- 
pressed by nature, are in this way most 
likely to be found ; for the efforts of na- 
ture * will very rarely, if ever, deceive. 
“ After quitting school, I went to 
live with my uncle, who farmed one of 
his own estates; with him | continued 
about two years, but not liking the jarm- 
ing business, I solicited my mother to 
put me apprentice to some trade or pro- 
fession. An opportunity presented it- 
self, and Doctor Leaf, of Prescot, near 
Liverpool, (all surgeons and apothecaries 
in the country are called Doctors) was 
desirous of having me; but in the con- 
clusion of his letter he says, ‘ After Mr. 
Neild’s five years are expired, he needs 








* “ Ulysses adopted this mode to dis- 
eover Achilles.” 
Gent. Mag, 4pril, 1817. 
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only take a trip or two to Guinea, and 
be will be qualified to practise any 
where.’ This excited my curiosity and 
inquiry, and final rejection of the offer. 
“ An advertisement about this time 
appeared in the Newspapers, from a per- 
son styling himself a jeweller; and of 
this business I had formed some idea, 
from the good-nature of a Jew, who, 
being a kind of itinerant jeweller, passed 
through Knutsford every year, and seem- 
ed pleased at the effect and inquiries 
which the shewing me his box of stone 
buckles, buttons, &e. produced; a trea- 
ty was set on foot, and seon concluded. 
“I accordingly set out for London 
without either friend or recommenda- 
tion there, and arrived the latter end of 
the year 1760. In a very short time 
(about a month) | found my situation 
very different to what 1 had expected, 
and tbat the preservation of my charac- 
my immediate removal, 
/ gle acquaintance, and not 
ey in my pocket, I knew not 
yhat ‘to | Bd wrote a pune ac- 
L ‘Bituation to my mother; 
d may. anni | Who was a woman of sin- 
if merit and abilities, wrote to a pen- 
@ been an officer of high 
vy: he interested him- 
t me released from my 
on, and placed me with Mr. 
the King’s goldsmith. After 
' I disliked the business ; 
nm this connexion I was enabled 
for Wiyself, and svon agreed 
tea “Having a mechanical 
tarn, I ‘ample scope to indulge 
it; in the latter part of my appren- 
, : very curioUs arti- 
cles +, I waited upon several 
of the Nobility? and Gentry, who pa- 
tronized genius; ‘and, among others, 
one of the Vice-presiderits of the Society 
of Arts. Here | had frequeat oppur- 
tunities of meeting men of genius and 
learning, and of cultivating acquaint- 
ance, which was of the greatest service 
to me afterwards. We had an old Ger- 
man in our shop, a good Chemist, and 
he took great pleasure in communicating 
knowledge to me; till, in one of my ex- 
periments, 1 had nearly destroyed my- 
self, and blown up the workshop. This 
put an end to my chemistry, in which 
the injudicious use of quicksilver had 
likewise done my herves some injury, 
To the stated hours of work I generally 































+ * Oue of which was a man of war in 
full sail, with guns on board, which | set 
in the head of a ring.” 

Duke of Marlborough, Countess Wel- 
deren, Ladies Gage, Gideyt, and Banks.” 

added 
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added one or two daily; sometimes 
learning to engrave; sometimes to mo- 
del, sometime: to draw. I was ex- 
tremely a-siduous in whatever I began, 
but wanted patience to make myself 
perfect, betore a fresh pursuit engaged 
my attention. I leirned to fence toler- 
ably well, and was very expert with the 
single stick. In 1762 the young man 
(W. Pickett) who bad been my elder 
apprentice, got embarrassed, and thrown 
into the King’s Bench for debt. As soon 
as | was acquainted with bis situation, | 
visited bim, There appeared nothing 
of what | conceived to be a prison except 
the door of admission, and bigh walls. 
There was a coffee-room and a tap-room, 
botb filled with persons drinking, though 
it was Sunday, and | had never betore 
seen such a number of profligates and 
prostitutes, unabashed, without fears, 
without blushes. {| thought, to be sare, 
all the wicked people in London bad 
got together there With this impres- 
sion | hastened to his mother's, who 
lived in Denmark-street, and told her to 
get him out directly, or he would be 
lost—he would be ruined for ever. 1 
visit«d him several times during his con- 
finement, which was not of long dura- 
tion, nor did it seem any punishment : 
he felt much less for bimself than I felt 
for him. What became of him after be 
was liberated | know not: | believe he 
went to sea: | never saw him after- 
wards, My ideas of a prison not being 
at all answered in the King’s Bench, I 
procured admissivn into Newgate, as far 
as the press-yard and the room extending 
over the street, which had a windmill 
ventilator. In this room all the prison- 
ers were in irons, and amongst them, 
one, a very stout man, seemingly at the 
point of death. The tap-room was ligbt- 
ed by lamps, though it was noon day, 
and struck me with horror: the shock- 
ing imprecations, and the rattling of the 
chains, the miserable wretches ragged 
and drunk, frightened me so, that it was 
some time betore I durst venture into 
another prison. I had gone alone into 
the tap, without knowing any person for 
whom I could inquire, and was glad to 
leave a shilling fur a gallon of beer to 
secure my person from insult. 

“ About six months afterwards, go- 
ing down Wood-street when a felon was 
being taken to gaol, 1 went and peeped 
* through? the apertures of the wooden- 
grated door, and the turnkev said I 
might goin ; yes, but, says, will you let 
me out again? he said be would ; so in 
} went, and looking down a very long 
flight of steps, a cellar seemed full of 
people in irons, drinking ; this was call- 
ed the tap-room, but 1 had been so 


frightened in Newgate that I durst not 
venture down. So, putting threepenice 
into the turnkey’s band, for a pot of beer, 
was glad whew I got into the street again, 
I concluded that all the gaols in which 
felous were confined were the same, and 
my curiosity would bring me to some 
mischief, therefore dropt the pursuit. 
ln 1766, being then in my 29d year, I 
had a desire to see my friends in Che- 
shire ; but I took the stage only ta 
Derby, intending to pass one day there, 
to see if the gaol was like those in town. 
This gaol had not been long built, and 
the situation was both airy and healthy; 
there was a large dungeon in it down a 
few steps, but in every respect it was so 
much better than Newgate or Woud- 
Street, that it gave me courage to visit 
others before my return. The convey- 
ance by the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal 
to Warrington cost me but sixpence ; 
and tor about balf a crown more | reach- 
ed Liverpool, and from thence to Ches- 
ter for a few shillings. As I had never 
seen either of these places, | carefully 
concealed the motives of wy visits, par- 
ticularly from my uncle, who doated 
upon we, and made bis will during my 
Stay, in which he left me almost the 
whole of his property. At Liverpool 
there was the same promiscuous ijuter- 
course of the sexes, the same drunken- 
ness going forward, which I had observed 
in London; but the dungeons were 
worse, and so very offensive 1 did not 
Stay to examine into them. In the 
Brideweli I saw a duckiug-stool com- 
plete, the first I bad ever seen; we had 
two at Knutsford: one in a pond near 
the Higher Town, and another in a pond 
near the Lower Town, where the school- 
beys were accustomed to bathe: in 
these, scolding and brawling women 
were ducked; but the standard in each, 
was all that remained in my memory. 
1 never remembered them used, but this 
at Liverpool enables me to describe it. 
A standard was fixed for a long pole, at 
the extremity of which was fastened a 
chair, on this the woman was placed, 
and soused three times under water till 
almost suffocated. At Liverpoul, the 
standard was fixed in the court, anda 
bath made on purpose for ducking ; but 
why in a prison this wanton and danger- 
ous severity was exercised on women, 
and not on men, | could no where learn. 
This mode of punishment seems furmerly 
to have been general, for it is in the 
memory of persons now (1806) living, 
when a machine of this kind was in the 
Green Park. This, however, was not 
the only cruel punishment used at this 
Bridewell, for the women were flogged 


weekly at the whipping-post. In the 
polite 
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polite city of Chester I expected to find 
better prisons; a better police I cer- 
tainly did. The keeper appeared to me 
to be a civil humane man; but, as I 
went down steps, near seven yards be- 
low the court, to visit the dungeons, I 
almost now feel the horror with which I 
was then struck. There were six of 
them, very small, and as dark as pitch; 
three feions slept in each every uigit; 
not a breath of air but what was admitted 
through a small hole in the dwor. The 
same drinking and intercourse of the 
sexes as in Liverpool and London. The 
dungeon of the North-gate was yet 
worse than those of the Castle; it was 
nearly as deep, and had 14 inches deep 
of water in it. These subterraneous 
places, which are totally dark, are be- 
yond imagination horrid and dreadful. 
On my return to London | do not recol- 
lect visiting any prisons ; till, in 1768, I 
re-visited my native county, calling at 
Derby as before. My uncle died soon 
after I came down, having quitted the 
farming business in a short time after I 
left him in 1760 1 was now out of my 
apprenticeship, and had taken up my 
freedom of the city. This year I em- 
ployed myself in embanking some mea- 
dow tand to protect my tenant from 
again suffering the great loss which the 
floods of a preceding year had occa- 
sionetl. The large sum of money requi- 
site to set up as a jeweller, made me he- 
sitate wheti.er I should go into business 
or not. The first thing | did was to 
pay off the legacies and incumbrances 
on my father’s estate, whicn I did by 
selling some detached property. My 
rental then was not sufficient to support 
me as a gentleman, and! returned to 
London to consult my friends. They 
were unanimeusly in favour of trade, 
and their opinion was decisive. In 
1770 I settled in S.. James’s-street, and 
immediately made it known to those 
ladies and gentlemen who, when I was 
an apprentice, had promised me their 
support. At this time French fashions 
were prevalent, and t thought a trip to 
Paris would give we a sanction and ad- 
vantage. My house was under the care 
of my exceilent aunt, and I left my 
shop to the care of 4 jeweller with whom 
I had been long acquainted, and set out, 
accompanied by Mr. Thomas Evans, 
bookseller, of King--treet, Covent Gar- 
den. This gentleman could speak 
French fluently, and bad several Cor- 
respondents at Paris. On our arrival at 


Calais we went to see the prison, and 
likewise at St. Omer’s and Dunkirk, 
and the city prison at Lille ; there were, 
1 think, no prisoners in any of them. 
Some years afterwards, | visited Sir 
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William Burnaby, bart. who resided 
there, but be was not willing to accom- 
pany me to the prison in the Citadel, 
and I could not gain admittance. When 
we arrived at Paris, I got, through the 
interest of a bookseller, admission into 
a prison called Foun l'Eveque, and Petit 
Chatelet. The dungeons were dreadful, 
and, | then thought, worse than any 
had seen in England. There were seve- 
ral prisoners in both, but I think not in 
irons. My recollection of them is, how- 
ever, very imperfect. Col. (afterwards 
Sir Eyre) Coote lodged in the same ho- 
tel with us, and { made application to 
see the Bastille, but was unsuccessful. 
Mr. Evans said be believed I was prison- 
mad, and that my impertinent curiosity 
would perhaps send us both to prison : 
after this reproof I was silent on the 
subject. He however accompanied me 
to many of the hospitals, which appeared 
to be affectionately attended by some 
female religious order: and this I ob- 
served in the provincial gaols, which in 
my several visits to France I visited. 
On my return bome I found f had lost 
a diamond ring, in the place of which some 
sharpers had substituted one of paste. 

* Fresh imported from Paris, from 
whence | had brought many curious ar- 
ticles, my shop soon became visited by 
carriages, and L found my business in- 
crease beyond my capital ; but | found 
no difficulty in borrowing 500/.; which, 
with the frugal management of my aunt 
in my household concerns, soon opened 
flattering prospects. in 1772 a sermon 
was preached, on behalf of persons im- 
prisoved for smali debts, at which I was 
present. A general approbation of the 
idea was declared, and a few of us 
formed ourselves into a committee, and 
visited the prisons to search out proper 
objects. The distress and extreme 
wretchedness to which we were eye-wit- 
nesses, determined us to lay an account 
before the publick, who instantly canght 
the flame, and enabled us to reach out 
the hand of pity to a very large number 
of miserable sufferers in confinement. 

**In May 1773, the Society for the 
Relief and Discharge of persons impri- 
soned for Small Debts, was instituted or 
formed; and, in 1774, | was unani- 
mously elected the Treasurer. At this 
time I visited some of the prisons in and 
about the metropolis, and repurted upon 
them every week The finances of our 
Suciety increased, and my visits and in- 
quiries extended ; so that in a few years 
1 bad travelled over a very considerable 
part of the kingdom. 

“In 1778 1 married the eldest daugh- 
ter of Jobn Camden, of Battersea, esq. by 
whom I bad two sons and a daughter. 

“In 
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“In 1779 I went through Flanders 
into Germany, and getting acquainted 
with Col. (afterwards Gen.) Dalton, I 
was, through his interest, permitted to 
visit La Maison de Force, at Ghent. 
This was, with ut exception, the best 
planned and we best regulated prison I 
had seen before, or, | think, since. It is 
situated near acanal; the plan octagon ; 
separate courts for men vagrauts and 
wen criminals: one side is for women, 
aud in the middie of their court is a ba- 
son of water for washing the linen of the 
house; and a large wooden horse, to 
ride by way of punishment ; their bed- 
rooms uniform, and in a range, some- 
thing like Chelsea Hospital ; every 
range opens into a gallery or lobby, 
which is open to the air of the court: 
the prisoner has an uniform clothing, 
with the number of his room, The 
work-rooms are on the ground fluor, 
and there were more than 100 prisoners, 
with only one person to superintend 
them; he was at one end of the room, 
with a desk before him, and a large 
bovk, in which were entered the names 
of the prisoners, the crimes for which 
they were committed, the time of im- 
prisonment, trom one to twenty years, 
according tu their crimes ; the day the 
work was begun, the day it was finished, 
the measure of the piece, the task due 
per day, observations, such as sick, 
lame, &c. &c. and deficiency of task, 
punishment, &e. &c. &c. Though this 
room was so crowded, not a word was 
spoken by any of the prisoners during 
the time we inspected it; no noise or 
confusion, all were silent and attentive 
to their work ; in short, it appeared a 
most noble institution. A few years af- 
ter, being at Ghent, I think in 1784, 
having no acquaintance there, | could 
not gain admission; but was told the 
manufactory was destroyed, and the 
whole in a very bad state. At Biuges 
the prison is on a much smaller scale ; 
some were employed in making cloaths, 
and others in making saddles, bridles, 
&e. &c. for the army. In 1780 1 had the 
honour of the King’s commission in a 
corps of volunteer infantry, in which I 
was actively employed, till there was no 
further occasion for our services. In 
1781 I visited Warwick Gaol, and in the 
dungeons caught the gaol fever or dis- 
temper. Mr. Roe, the keeper, was too 
ill to accompany me, and sent his turn- 
key. Roe’s death was, I believe, acce- 
lerated by drinking. When I found 
myself sick, which was almost imme- 
diately, I took a post chaise to Strat- 
ford, where I arrived just as the coach 
was setting out to London. I got into 
it, and soon reached St. James’s-street. 


I did not, however, recover for some 
time. This sickness, and my young fa- 
mily, made me more cautious of enter- 
ing dungeons, which had now become 
less necessary, from the labours of the 
immortal Howard, whose yisits and in- 
quiries comprehended every class of pri- 
soners, whilst mine were particularly 
directed to the debtors. 

** 1 did not wholly abstain from mak- 
ing remarks on felons, particularly in 
the dungeons of the twe prisons at Ches- 
ter and Liverpool. 

“The acts which passed in eonse- 
quence of the benevolent Howard’s Re- 
ports, produced an immediate and ge- 
neral reform in prison police, by the 
abolition of taps Several new gaols 
were built, in which solitary cells sup- 
plied the place of dungeons ; and, in 
many prisuns, women were net loaded 
with irous. From this period to 1791 
thy visits were less frequent, and ex- 
tended to the country, as business would 
permit. 

** This year I lost a most amiable wife, 
my own bealth was rapidly on the de- 
cline, and my busivess increased beyoud 
my abilities or power to manage. In 
1792, having only two sons to provide 
for, | recired from business with a very 
ample fortune; and, as my health 
came restored, recommenced my pr: 
visits and inquiries, reports of wii l 
(as far as related to debtors) | made re 
gularly, at the meetings of the commit- 
tee, in Craven-street. In 1900, when 
the excessive dearness of provisions, cod 
the difficulties of the poorer classes oi 
the people required an extrac rdinary re- 
lief, the necessity of a general visit and 
inquiry into the state of-all the gaols 
struck me very forcibly. 

** I set about it immediately, and in 
1801 * published my first Account of 
Debiors, by which it appeared toere 
were 39 prisons in England and Wales 
which did not furnish the debtor with 
any allowance whatever ; and in these 
there were, in the month of April 1800, 
427 persons confined to this wretched 
state of captivity. Lord Romney, as 
President of our Society, did me the 
honour of presenting this book to the 
King, and his Majesty was pleased most 
graciously to receive it. The approba- 
tion with which it was honoured by the 
publick, together with the very consi- 
derable benefactions to the Society for 
Relief of Persons imprisoned for Small 
Debts in consequence of it, induced me 





* «The two-penny loaf in London, 
August 1783, weighed 21 ounces. In 
March 1801, the two-penny loaf in Lon- 
don weighed only six ounces.” 
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to publish a new and more copious edi- 
tion, in 1802, and likewise extend my 
visits to Scotland and Wales. 

“ As I kept a diary, sol wrote to my 
benevolent friend Dr. Lettsom, an ac- 
count of the most striking occurrences ; 
and to his suggestions alone the pub- 
lishing my prison remarks owe their 
origin. It bad been my constant prac- 
tice, in my various prison excursions 
during a period of 30 years, to wait upon 
the magistrates, particularly of cities 
and boroughs, and respectfully to re- 
present what | saw amiss in their gaols. 
I was always received with cordiality 
and kindness; and, as they were struck 
with compassion at the recital, reform 
was determined upon, and resolutions 
entered into; but, after a lapse of eight 
or ten years, guess my surprize, when 
1 found nothing done! So total and 
general a neglect must be produced by 
some cause. I inquired into it, and 
found many who were magistrates, from 
local siuations, and before they were 
acquainted with its duties, were out of 
the commission ; others, whose active 
situations in commerce denied them 
time; some, who had large families, 
were afraid to venture inside of the pri- 
son, and many were numbered with 
the dead. Under these discouraging 
circumstances I bad almost despaired, 
when Prov-dence raised up a man, by 
whose labour the cloud was di-pelled ; 
anc that Ife, Litherto spent usciessly, 
became frui ful. If Howard owed any 
thing to Fo hergiil, | am in a ten-fold 
degree indebted to Dr. John Coakley 
Letisom. He first suggest: «!, nay, re- 
quested permission to publish some of 
those crude remarks, which | had sent 
for bis perusal, and by wiicu commu- 
nication I had found a sensible relief : 
they were begun and coxtinued without 
design; written in the hours of fatigue, 
lassitude, sickress, and the bustle of 
inns; little calculated to appear before 
the publick, except in matters of fact. 

“ These remarks on prisons were in- 
troduced with a preface, which caused 
a general sensation, and brought a de- 
gree of celebrity on the Visitor of Pri- 
sons he neither desired or deserved ; 
whilst it enriched his funds as Treasurer 
to the Society for Small Debts, in the 
sum of 3282. 2s. 9d. evidently occasioned 
by the reading the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, in which they were inserted. 

“©The benevolence of my friend did 
not rest here ; for, as he was no stran- 
ger to the inside of the prison-house, so 
did he frequently aceompany me to 
those abodes of guilt and misery, and 
suggest what his professional skill so 
well enabled him to do, to my great ad- 
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vantage, and the prisoners’ comforts. 
Many new gaols are now (1806) build- 
ing ; and, from the alterations and im- 
provements which have been making 
these four years, and are now daily 
making, the particulars of which my 
* State of Prisons’ will notice, my visits 
will become less necessary. As soon as 
this Work is published, and I can pro- 
vide for my necessary absence, I pro- 
pose visiting Ireland; and happy will 
the short remaining period of my life be 
spent, if | can suggest to a brave and 
generous people, any improvements in 
their prison police, and of which I am 
informed there is much need.’’ 

[The Memoir bere terminates, but 
not so the benevolent labours of Mr. 
Neild. His health did not, however, 
allow him to visit Ireland as he in- 
tended; but he continued to inspect 
the various prisons of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, and to suggest nume- 
rous improvements, both in regard to 
the construction of the wards, and the 
internal management o: these establish- 
ments. In 1812 he published the “ State 
of Prisons,’’ above alluded to, in a large 
and very elegant 4to volume, with a 
portrait of the author. It is a Work 
teeming with valuable information. 

He continued his exertions, as Trea- 
surer of the Society for Small Debts, un- 
til the tme of his death, which took 
place Feb. 16, in the year 1814. 

T. J. Perricrew.] 


ON JAMES NEILD, Eso. LL.D. 
By Miss Porter. 

Hence the true Christian, Lord of Ap- 
petite, [ments 

The conqueror of low but fierce resent- 

Whici in a painful fever keep the soul, 

Free from impediments, pursues with 
ardour 

All that adorns and meliorates the man; 

That polishes our |.fe, or soothes its ills. 

Where’er Compas» on with her glist’ning 


As 
Points oe he squalid cottage of Affliction, 
Jews, Moors, and Infidels, are all his 
Brethren. [land, 
Could he, in some remote and barbarous 
By powerful gold, or salutary arts, 

Make pale Distress give way to blooming 
Joy, [court 
He’d traverse wilds or swelling seas to 
The god-like office ; his expanded heart 

In every climate feels himself at home. 

a 

Mr. Urnsan, March 20. 
S an appendage to Gothie Archi- 
tecture, commonly so called and 
understood, | offer you a few slight 
observations upon the history of 
Stained 
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Stained Glass, confining my inves- 
tigation to its origin and progress, 
in this kingdom, to the present time. 

My object will be, to ascertain the 
date of its introduction, and to oppose 
facts to certain erroneous statements 
concerning it, particularly as to its 
practice having entirely ceased; or, 
what has gained a more general be- 
lief, that the artists of the modern 
schoo! have been, or now are, un- 
able to produce so much brilliancy 
of colour as those of the ancient. 

No specimen probably remains in 
any sacred building of a date ante- 
cedent to the reign of Henry the 
Third. Leaving the disputed fact as 
it stands, as to whether we implicitly 
copied our Chorch Architecture from 
France, or invented it for ourselves, 
it appears beyond a doubt that 
staiued glass was in almost general 
usage in that country for nearly two 
ceuturies before it was in any degree 
of frequency among us*. 

The examples in proof which I 
shall adduce in the course of this 
little discussion, will be those only 
which may be inspected by the cu- 
rious investigator, without eoume- 
rating those of which authentic de- 
scriptions are given, but which have 
been sacrilegivusly broken in pieces, 
or have been gradually decayed by 
the effect of the external air during 
the lapse of several centuries. 

In point of chronology, I believe 
one o! the first of well-authenticated 
specimens is at Chetwood in Buck- 
inghamshire +. The design bas great 
elegance. Swell whole-length figures 
of kings and saints are inclosed with- 
in ovals; there are likewise escoche- 
ons, flowers iu various patterns, and 
inscriptions in the I ongo-bardie cha- 
racter. Little doubt can be enter- 
tained but that these were manu- 
factured in France. Date 1240, if 
eveval with the church. 
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The Thirteenth Century. 

The murder of Thomas a Becket 
is the earliest attempt at historical 
representation which I have seen. 
The original still remains in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and another ia the 
Cathedral Church at Oxford. The 
penance of Hen:y II. once in the 
Church of Rollright, in Oxfordshire, 
is now in the Bodleian Library. 
These are all of them upon a small 
scale. 

The Fourteenth Century 

was the era of the introduction of 
large windows, and a consequent en- 
largement of the subjects represented 
in them. The windows were divided 
by wulliens, and finished in the heads 
by segments of circles and rosettes 
or compartments formed by many, 
combined in one outline. Usually, 
the first contained a niche, canopy 
and pedestal, resembling tabernacle 
work, in stone or wood, but com- 
posed of an infinite variation of the 
common colours. Inciosed was an 
upright figure of a prophet, a king, 
or an ecclesiastic of the higher de- 
grees. In the second were placed 
escocheons and mosaics. Such were 
certainly the most frequent subjects, 
some of which are yet unremoved in 
the anti-chapel of New College, Ox- 
ford. Scripture histories, from both 
the Old and New Testament, are in 
York Cathedral, which are attri- 
butable to this age. 

Towards the close of it, this art 
was applied to portraits, which, if 
they bore no great resemblance to 
the life, were «. arked by the armour 
peculiar to the age, and identified by 
their surcoats and escocheous. They 
stood under must splendid canopies t. 

At Tewhesbury Abbey, Gloucester- 
shire, is the only remaining series to 
which | can refer, as having «scaped 
the demolition in which so many of 
our Cvoventual buildings are lost. 





*® The Abbot Sugerius placed Stained Glass in the Church of Nétre Dame, at 


Paris, iu 1150. 


+ Lysons’s Magn. Brit. Buckinghamshire, p. 540. 

2 Carter’s Aucient Painting and Sculpture, vol, II. where they are etched and 
eoloured. ‘The tonnders were readily admitted in the principal window, But 
there was no object for which the Dominicans in particular solicited money so 
much as for Stained Glass fur their chapels. Pierce Plowman, the satirist of the 


fourteenth century, describes their church 


“With gay glittering, glowing as the sunne: 


And migitest thou anend us 
Thou shouldest kreiy before 


with money of thine own 
Christ in compas of golde 


In the wide windowe westward wel nigh in the middest.” 


The 
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The Fifteenth Century. 

As Church Architecture was now 
admitting such a variety and enrich- 
ment in all its ornamental particles, 
a corresponding improvement took 
place, not only in the designs for 
large windows, but in the more strik- 
ing arrangement of brilliant tints. 

it is conjectured, as we know from 
agreements still extant, that, as the 
mechanical part or soldering toge- 
ther the almost infinite aunber of 
pieces was effected by ingenious 
glaziers, a desige, or pattern, ex- 
actly coloured, and probably the 
work of some ecclesiastic, was pro- 
vided, from which a window might 
be composed. Still it may be pre- 
sumed, that histories, takeu from any 
single subject, recorded in Scripture, 
were by no means common*. All 
the cathedral, conveatual, or larger 
varish churches, built, or added to, 
in this century, had many spacious 
windows of stamwed glass; but, from 
remaining fragments, tt is evident that 
the figures were individually piaced, 
sometimes accompanied by angels 
clothed in peacock’s feathers, who 
held the escocheonst. Windows} at 
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Cirencester, in Gloucestershire, judi- 
ciously re-composed from the frag- 
meats of many others, exhibit 
“ Shapes that with one bruad glare the 
gazer strike, 
Kings, Bishops, Nuns, Apostles, all 
alike.” T. Warton §. 

During this century Stained Giass 
was more generally admitted iuto 
castles and private houses of the no- 
bility, in the chapels or oratorics, balls, 
or large apartwents |. The exqui- 
sitely tinished sacella or sepulchral 
shrines were embellished with it, 
more delicately aud minutely designed 
thaw that which was put up in the 
larger windows, They are univer- 
sally destroyed. So likewise are the 
portraits of noble individuals, once 
at Warwick and Arundel . 

The Sixteenth Century 

may be considered as the third wra 
of Stained Glass io England. |u the 
reiga of Heary VIL. our intercourse 
with Flanders was greatly increased 
by commercial relations. The chiet 
schuol of Glass-staining was estab- 
lished io that country, and as the 
arts of design began to revive under 
Van Leyden, Albert Durer, and their 





* The very curious series of twenty-eight windows at Fairford, in Gloucester- 
shire, and those in King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, are the best remaining in- 


stances of historic subjects. 


+ These are usually habited in a close dress, made of peacock’s feathers, full of 


eyes, symbolical of their perpetual guardianship. 
“The Peacock with bis angel’s feathers bright.” 


CHAUCER. 


t Lysons’s Gloucestershire Etchings, in which they are coloured. 
§ Milton’s “ dim religious light” has been admired as the happiest description 


of the effect of Stained Glass. 





But T. Warton exceeds him in variety. 
“ The illumin’d pane 


Skeds the dim blaze of radiance richly clear."— 


* The sun 





Streams through the storied window's boly hue.’’— 
“ The rich reflection of the storied glass” — 

** In mellow gluoms the speaking pane arrayed” — 
*©*Twixt light and shade the transitory strite”— 

** Her dark illumination wide sbe flung 


With new solemnity.’’— 


a ei.) 





He may ind 


ed as the true Pvet of Stained Glass. 


{| Im the ’Squyer of Low Degré the Princess is described 
** In her oryall—wher she was 


Closyd well with roial glas 


Fulfilled it was with ymagery.”’— 
¥ The exact period when Stained Glass was first introduced into the bouses of 
kings and nobles cannot be ascertained. Chaucer, in his ** Drime,” describes the 
stury of the siege of Troy, as painted on the windows of his own house, and it may 
be inferred that such embellishments were sometimes seen iu che structures of the 


fourteenth century, which were not merely ecclesiastical. 


See v. 312. Charlies 








V. of France, Chaucer’s comtemporary, ornameoted not only his chapels, but apart- 
ments in his castles, with Stained Glass, Le Noir. At Aston Hail, near Birming- 
ham, is a series of armed portraits with tabards, and the armour of the age of 
Edward Ill. There are nine figures, to represent two Earls of Mercia and seven 


vf Chester, They were first set up in the great ball at Brereton, Cheshire. They 
have been well engraved aud evloured by Mr, Fowler. 


very 
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very wumerous copyists, they were 
more especially applied to Glass, as 
a vehicle. The Orst attempts were 
made in chiaro-scuro only, called by 
the French “ Grisaille.” Soon, how- 
ever, they applied colours, in the 
composition of which their skill in 
chemistry mainly assisted them, and 
they produced an extraordinary rich- 
ness or brilliancy, as the picture might 
demand them. The professors of this 
art were established at Ghent, and 
at Gouda in Holland. There is evi- 
dence that Henry VII. employed 
English artists for his Chapel at West- 
mioster, who afterwards furnished 
those of King’s College. The de- 
signs, which are excelleut, were pro- 
cured from the Continent, and were 
painted as cartoons for tapestry. For 
his palace at New Hall, Essex, he re- 
ceived from the magistrates of Dort, 
in Holland, a window, the subject of 
which is the Crucifixion, with the 
portraits of Henry and his Queen, on 
either side of it. This very beauti- 
ful piece is now preserved in the 
Church of St. Margaret, Westminster. 
Portraits * usually described as kueel- 
ing, and habited in tabards, were not 
in the first instance seen in this cen- 
tury. Those of Joho of Gaunt, and 
Archbishop Chicheley, remain periect 
at All Soule Coilege, Oxford. Henr 

VI. is still in King’s College Chapel, 
at Cambridge. Edward 1V. his queen 
and daughters, are seen at Canter- 
bury, and in the Church of Litile 
Malvern, Worcestershire, but in a 
mutilated state. -These are enume- 
rated merely on account of their 
date. But uow the art had gained 
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such improvement from its applica- 
tion to historical subjects, that the 
—— conveyed a certain idea of 
ikeness to the originals. At Great 
Malvern are preserved the portraits 
of Prince Arthur, Sir Reginald Bray 
(the architect of that church, and 
of the Nave at Windsor), and others, 
which are the best examples | could 
cite+. A very finely finished win- 
dow, exhibiting the portraits of some 
of the family of Fettiplace, was set 
up at Childrey in Berks, dated 1511. 
It is still in their possession, and is, 
without doubt, of Flemish work man- 
ship. In the earliest part of this cen- 
tury, the subjects from Scripture in 
the large windows of Baliol College, 
Oxford, and ‘of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, were severally placed, and, | 
am inclined to believe, brought from 
the Contivent. It is certain that our 
native artists were few, and incom- 
petent to great works, and that se- 
veral foreigners were encouraged in 
England in the reigus of Henry VII. 
and VIII. 
The Seventeenth Century. 

There was, in consequence of the 
Reformation, not ouly a want of en- 
couragement of the art of Glass- 
staining, but from the intemperance 
of zeal in the reformers, a very wide 
destruction of its best specimens. 
Queen Elizabeth issued an ordinance 
that plain glass should be, as far as 
possible, substituted for coloured, if 
superstitious, a circumstance left to 
the decision of those who were thus 
authorized to break them in pieces +. 
Fortunately several of the large Scrip- 
ture histories escaped. 





* In the sepulchral chapels of Wykebam and Waynefiete, at Winchester, and of 
Isabella Countess of Warwick, at Tewksbury. 


Of the expence of Stained Glass in the fifteenth century, this document occurs in 
Dugdale’s Warw. and Gough’s Sep. Mon. v. Il. p. 125. John Prudde, of West- 
minster, covenants with the executors of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
for his sepulchral Chapel for 910 feet of Stained Glass, at two shillings a square foot, 
91. Is. 10d. “of the finest colours of blue, red, purpure, sanguine, violet, &c.”’—** he 
shall put in as little as shall be nedeful for the shewinge and setting forthe of the 
storyes, images, and materes.”” Dated 1456.—At the suppression of Monasteries, 
the windows were sold previously to the demolition of the buildings. At bow little 
even Stained Glass was estimated, may be seen in the book of Survey of Kirkby 
Beler, in Leicestershire, in the Augmentation-office: ‘ For two windows glasyd con- 
taining 160 fote of glas, 1/. 6s. 8d.” ** To two ditto with olde glasse in the Quyre, 
120 fore, 14.” —John Thornton, of Coventry, supplied the glass for the great windows 
at York in the reign of Henry IV. at one shilling a square superficial foot, before 
it was formed into figures, and put up. 

+ Engraved and coloured in Carter’s Ancient Painting and Sculpture. 

+ There is an anecdote that the man who was employed by the Puritans to break 
the windows set up at Croydon by Archbishop Abbot, was paid half a crown a day 


for bis work of destruction. 
“6 Rut 
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But the art, thus excluded from the 
embellishment of sacred buildings, 
found another direction, which ori- 
ginated in the pride of ancestry*. In 
the halls and large apartments of the 
nobility and gentry, of what is now 
termed the Architecture of the Eliza- 
betban age, the bay-windows were 
filled with ample escocheons, includ- 
ing very numerous quarterings of 
arms, and extended to every alliance. 
Considerable ingenuity was required 
to delineate the heraldic figures with 
sufficient accuracy aod  neatness. 
Small heads, in circles, were likewise 
common, finshed, in certain instances 
with the delicacy of enamel in mini- 
ature t. Among the artists most ce- 
lebrated for delicacy +of execution, 
was J. Oliver, probably a relative of 
those exquisite limners, Peter and 
Isaac Oliver. 

Doubtless, the introduction of es- 
cocheons into windows was of much 
higher antiquity. 

The Archbishops Abbot, Laud, 
and Wiiliams of York, were very de- 
sirous of introducing Stained Glass 
once more within the pale of the 
charch, in the reigns of James and 
Charles the First. They were libe- 
ral patrons of such artists as survived 
of the former much neglected school; 
and invited from Flanders Bernard 
and Abraham Van Linge, and Baptista 
Sutton, whose works are still nume- 
rous, which are discriminated by their 
names and dates. Their colours were 
peculiarly rich and mellow. 

During the civil war, the military 
puritans were most inveterate against 
Stained Glass; and as they were usu- 
ally quartered in churches, the de- 
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struction of the windows formed 4 
chief relaxation from the toils of war- 
fare. We may well wonder that so 
much has survived this secoud aod 
more severe visitation. 

The reign of Charles the Second 
gave us an English artist of great 
merit, Heary Giles, of York. Whe- 
ther he had been instructed by the 
Van Linge’s (who left England upon 
the breaking out of the troubles) is 
not certainly known. He finished a 
window at University College, Ox- 
ford; dated in 1687. William Price, 
with his brother Joshua, and his son 
William, were no less eminent, and 
frequently employed ¢. 

Such was the state of the art at the 
close of this era. 

The Eighteenth Century, 

The last mentioned had about this 
time arrived at their zenith, and their 
best works are dated from 1700 to 
1730. 

Their successor, but, as I have un- 
derstood, not their pupil, was William 
Peckitt, who assumed the merit of 
exceeding them in the brilliancy of 
his colours, and who declared that 
he possessed the secret of the early 
practitioners, and that he could equal 
them in their finest hues, particularly 
crimson, in all its gradations. Fa- 
vourable specimens may be seen in 
New College Chapel, Oxford, and in 
the Cathedral at York. He was con- 
sidered as the most able artist of his 
day; and first attempted an historical 
composition, upon a large scale, in 
the Library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge §. 

In order to a clearer view of this 
subject, it must be considered, 





to a much earlier zra: 


* This custom, which was prevalent in Shakespeare's days, is by bim attributed 


“« From mine own windows torne my household coat 


Ras’d out my impress.” 


Ricaarp IT. 


+ There are small circular portraits of Charles I. and his Queen Henrietta (1633) 
at Magdalene and Wadham Colleges ; and those of the founders at Brazesnose and 
St. John’s, in Oxford. Such were by no means unfrequent in private houses. A 
window with arms at Northill, in Bedfordshire, “* J. Oliver f. 1664.” 

3 The principal works of the Prices are. The Nativity, after Thornbil!, at Christ 
Church, Oxford, 1696. The Life of Christ, in six compartments, at Merton Col- 
lege, 1702. Restoration of the windows at Queen’s College (originally by Van- 
Linge in 1631) in 1715. Chiaro-seuro figures of Apostles and Proph+ts at Mag- 
dalene. The windows in St. Margaret’s, Westminster ; at Willey Church in Wor- 
cestershire, in 1729; and the Resurrection for the Bishop’s Chapel at Glouces- 


ter, &c. 


§ The design of this window, which contains 500 square feet of glass, was by 
Cipriani ; the subject is the British Minerva presenting Bacon and Newton wo 
King George II1.—each in proper costume !!! 


* Gent. Mac. April, 1817. 





. 1. The 
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I. The most ancient ‘Glass-stainers 
could copy only from the painters of 
theage in which they lived; and at first 
the illuminations were imitated on a 
jarger scale. When the imaginary 
portraits of saints and prophets were 
_ painted in fresco, they were as soon 
transferred to glass; and when Scrip- 
ture histories were attempted upon 
pavoel, after the introductios of oil 
painting, they served asa pattern for 
the exact imitation of the Glass- 
stainers. 

Il. These last- mentioned artists 
were cntirely ignorant of light and 
shade, and supplied the effect by co- 
lour only; the excellence therefore of 
the Glass-stainer consisted chiefly in 
the richness or brilliancy of his tints; 
for the arrangement of them was an- 
ticipated in the picture he was em- 
ployed to copy, and nothing more 
was attempted by him. 

The memofable improvement in 
the art of Glass-staining is to be re- 
ferred to that of Painting, after the 
perfect knowledge and application of 
the principles of Chiaro-seuro had 
generally obtained in the modern 
schools of every nation of we 

The old Glass-stainers excelled each 
other merely in dexterity of placing 
distinct pieces of a single colour, so 
as to produce the effect of light and 
shade, but in an imperfect degree, 
from the harshness of the outline; 
and those of the second wra (from 
1460 to 1520) used, as the painters 
did, gradations of tint, by which a 
considerable improvement was gain- 
ed, as well as by throwing the junc- 
tures made by lead, in every possible 
instance, into the shades. 

But the attempt of an exact imi- 
tation of painting on canvas, as if 
the subject were merely transfused 


from one substance or superficies to 
another, was reserved to the present 
age; and the first specimen, in point 
of merit, if nut of date, was the Na- 
tivity, at New College, Oxford. The 
idea is due to Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
and * Jervais pledged his art for the 
execution of it, and succeeded to ad- 
miration. A description of the sub- 
jects of this magnificent window is 
unnecessary here, being so generally 
known, and having been so frequent- 
ly described t. 

When this window was first ex- 
posed to public view, the late Lord 
Orford withheld his suffrage from the 
praise, which an attempt at once 
new and successful had universally 
received from+men of taste. He 
speaks with disparagement, in one of 
his published Letters t, of Sir Joshua's 
‘* washy virtues,” at New College. 
The pleasure conveyed to the mind 
by the deep tove of colouring im- 
parted by the old Stained Glass, adds 
doubtless to the magic effect on the 
first view of one of our most perfect 
Cathedrals; for that effect is instan- 
taneous, and we feel the combination 
before we examine the composition, 
or the subject. 

Mr. T. Warton, who was a genu- 
ine admirer of the art, acknowledges, 
ia his Verses addressed to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds on the window at New Col- 
lege, the force of this early impres- 
sion. 

** Where Superstition, with capricious 

band, {plann’d, 
In many a maze the wreathed window 
With bues romantic ting’d the gorgeous 


pane 
To fill with holy light the wondrous 
fane.”” 


But, with much ingenuousness, he 
soon acknowledges the classic merit 





* Thomas Jervais, who died in 1801, was first noticed for his beautiful finishing 
of small subjects, such as interiors of churches, with a single ray of light, moon- 
light, &e. The best collection is at the villa of Lord Cremorne, at Chelsea. 

+ Of the Cartoons, which were retained by Sir Joshua, the principal, of the Na- 
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tivity, was sold to the late Duke of Rutland for 200/. and was burned at Belvoir 
Castle in 1816. The Duke of Portland has some of the accompaniments, and the 
Marquis of Thomond has the others, with the seven upright figures of the Christian 
Graces and Virtues. The whole have been finely engraved by G. Facius. 

¢ Works, vol. V. p. 236, 4to. Lord Orford bad closely associated, in his own 
miad, the idea of Stained Glass and the Gothic of the middle centuries after the 
Conquest, as occupying the ample and very numerous windows, peculiar to the style 
then prevalent, and which, by their excessive richness of colours, spread an air of 
inspiration over the whole place. It was this abstract notion, which made bim 
blind to other points of perfection, which, as a man of taste, he could not but have 
diseovered. 
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of the new school, and its nearer al- 
liance to the design and colouring of 
the great masters of Italy. 


“For when again 1 view the chaste de- 
sign, {line, 
The just proportion, and the genuine 
Those native portraitures of Attic Art, 
That from the lucid surface seem to 
start ; [ehain, 
Thy pow’rful band has broke the Gothie 
Aud brought my bosem back to truth 
again ; 
To truth, by no peculiar taste confin’d, 
Whose universal pattern strikes man- 
kind.” 

Sir Joshua painted no other pic- 
ture for a similar purpose. From 
the pencil of West, Jervais finished, in 
the Royal Chapel at Windsor, the 
subject of the “ Resurrection,” in three 
compartments, between the years 
1755 and 1788. He was assisted by 
his most successful pupil Forest in 
the ** Crucifixion,” upon which both 
of these eminent artists had worked 
before 1802 (when Jervais died), and 
which remained incomplete upon the 
death of the last-mentioned, in 1807, 
Forest had finished three subjects 
from West; 1. The Angels appear- 
ing to Christ. 2. The Nativity. 3. 
The Adoration of the Magi, as if in 
competition with Sir Joshua. The 
scholar had taken up the art al first 
as an amateur, and these perform- 
ances are evidently inferior in point 
of distinctness | harmony to the 
works of Jervais. 

Previously to this time, Pearson 
and his wife had distinguished them- 
selves by several very beautiful works 
stained upon a single pane of glass of 
extraordinary dimensions *. 

Of larger works which have been 
placed in ecclesiastical edifices, those 
most noticed and approved, in his 
day, were by Francie Eginton, who 
éstablished a school of Glags - stain- 
ing at Handsworth, near Birming- 
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ham. He died in 1805. With con- 
siderable merit of colouring, there 
is a certain deficiency in drawing, 
and the carnations are not clear, ia 
several of his iarger piecest. Ano- 
ther ingenious artist, H. Hand, a ua- 
tive of Ireland, has shewn much taste 
in ornamental design, and great bril- 
liancy in the execution. He has been 
much employed by the Marquis of 
Hastings, at Donington. 

We may now consider Glass- stain- 
ing as having nearly reached its zenith 
in this kingdom, for on the Continent 
the art is said to have literally ex- 
pired t. It may be therefore consider- 
ed as of British growth, and, in its pre- 
sent state, improved in a degree to 
which the professors of painting and 
their critics would never allow that 
it could have possibly attained ; it 
therefore deserves the best patron- 
age of public bodies and of indivi- 
duals of opulence and laste. 

Among the present existing art- 
ists,—and there are several of great 
merit,—where superiority is so gene- 
rally allowed, it can be scarcely 
thought invidious to select the name 
of Joseph Backler, who in the few 
years he has practised it, has, by his 
talent and genius, extended the 
powers of the art of Glass-staining 
almost beyond hope of its eventual 
perfection, and whose industry and 
unassuming manners promise a con- 
tinued excellence, and deserve a cor- 
respondent encouragement, A view 
of bis exhibition in Newman-street, 
now open to the publick, will supply 
a proof, that friendship has uot over- 
rated his praise §. E.M.S. 


—— ES 
Topographical Account of the Parish 
of Gaiston in NonFouk. 


= |], Or, as as it is com- 
monly called, Gerston, is a 
small scattered village io the hun- 





* The most remarkable, in point of beauty and size, are the Cartoons of Raffaelle, 
which have been repeated, aud the Aurora of Guido. They have been much em- 
ployed for bordures and mosaics at Fonthill Abbey for Mr. Beckford, and have 
usually selected subjects from the bést Ltalian masters. 


t are numerous. 


must remarkable are the restored great window, 


and others at Magdalene College, Oxford, one at Agundel Castle, &c. &c. He was 


assisted by bis son. 
t Millin, Monumens. . 


§ His principal work is the sigtiing of Magna Charta by King John, for the 
Barons’ Hall in Arundel Castie, from a picture by J. Londsdale. 
|| Griston, or Gerston, seems to be a vulgar transposition of the letters for Grass- 


Town ; “and indeed,’”’ says Blomefield, 


“ "tis a soil that produces abundance o. 


it.” The scythe and rake have, however, of late years given way tu the plough 
and harrow. The greatest part of the parish is now in ploughing. 


dred 
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dred of Wayland, and deanery of 
Breccles, and subject to the Arch- 
deacon of Norwich. It is situated 
about 2 miles South-east of Watton, 
12 miles North of Thetford, 11 miles 
South-east of Swaffham, aud 21 miles 
South-west of Norwich. 

It appears by the returns made un- 
der the act of parliament for ascer- 
taining the population of this kiag- 
dom in 1801, that there were in Gris- 
ton 29 houses, 42 families, and 180 per- 
sons. According to the returns in 1811, 
there were 28 houses, 39 families, and 
171 persons; and, according to the 
ceusus which | made in February 1817, 
there were 39 houses, 39 families, and 
191 persons. 

The parish of Griston is bounded 
on the North by Carbrook and Scoul- 
ton, on the East by Scoulton and 
Caston, by Caston and Thompsun on 
the South, and on the West by Thomp- 
son, Merion, and Watton. 

Gaiston Hatt Manor *. 

This town was a berewic to Sporle 
in the Confessor’s and Conqueror’s 
time, and the chief part of it which 
constituted this manor belonged to a 
free woman in the Confessor’s time, 
who held it as part of Sporle Ma- 
nor: it was seized by the Conqueror, 
and let to farm to Godric, and was 
after held by a family sirnamed from 
the town+. Another part was held 
by Roger Bigot, of whom Ralf Fitz- 

alter held it; and both these parts 
made up this manor, which was af- 
terwards held of the Fitz-Walters t. 

In 1227 Richard de Rupella settled 
120 acres and diverse rents on Henry 
de Greston and his heirs. In 1256, 
William, son of John Bozun, and 
Henry son of Henry de Grestun, 
paid 6d. a year to the Prior of Alves- 
bourn. In 1272, Dionisia de Mont- 
chensy had some concern in it. la 
1274 John de Griston was lord, and 
had the assize of bread and beer, 
weyf and trebuchet, and held it of 
the honour of Clare at half a fee, in 
1314. In 1315 Robert Fitz-Walter 


and Richard Copsey were returned ag 
Lords here. In 1345 Juhn de Griston 
held a quarter of a fee of the honour 
of Clare, which formerly belonged to 
Roger de Griston ; and in 1398 John 
de Griston was Lord, and in 1401 held 
it of the honour of Clare, which was 
held by the heirs of the Earls of March. 
In 1341 it was in the Bishop of Ely’s li- 
berty, whose bailiff appointed the 
constable. It afterwards was in the 
Clifion’s, and passed, with Bucken- 
ham, to the Knevets; and in 1541 
Edm. Kuevet sold it to Edm. Grey 
and hisheirs. In 1558 John Grey, of 
Methwold, esq. gave it to William 
Grey, his son, who sold it to Mr. 
Thomas Dunthorn, who was lord in 
1572, and William Dunthorn was his 
son and heir. It afterwards belonged 
to Sir Thomas Barney, of Parkhall 
in Redham, and came to Heary Bar- 
ney, his second son, who died 23 
Nov. 1638, possessed of it, and held 
it of the honour of Clare, with 36 
acres, held of Saham-Tony manor, 
by fealty, and 34 acres, held of Car- 
brook, by fealty; and Henry Barney, 
of Griston, was his son and heir.” 
When Mr. Blomefield wrote his His- 
tory of this couoty, Griston Ha.l wa- 
nor belonged to Leonard Batchelor, 
esq. of Norwich. Thomas-John Bat- 
chelor, esq. of Horstead, nephew of 
Sir Horatio Pettus, bart. was after- 
wards lord, and sold it to Beojamin 
Barker, esq. of Carbrook, whose 
sov, John Barker, esq. of Carbrook, 
is the present Lord. 

** Tues Recrory Manor 
always belonged to the Rectory, 
which was never appendant to the 
other manor ; for at the survey Wil- 
liam Earl Warren had the advowson, 
and 10 acres of land, which Earl Ralf 
had laid to his manor of Stow; and 
so it belonged to that manor, and 
svon after was joined to Caston ma- 
nor, and the Caston family, as lords 
of Caston, presented §.” 1a 1328 Sir 
Johu de Caston, knt. held a kuight’s 
fee in Caston, Rockland, Tolts, Tom- 





* Blomefield’s Norfolk, ed. 1739, vol. I. p. 573. 

+ “Terra Regis, quam Godricus servat. Wanelunt. hund’. In Grestuna, Ixxx 
acr’ terre. tenuit i libera Femina T. R. E. semp. i vill. tune v bord. semper i serv. xi 
acr’ prati, semp. i car. in dnio. Silv. xxiiii pore. semp. xii pore. & xi Ov. & hoc Be- 
rewita est appretiatum in Esparle.” Domesday, folio 32. 

t “Terra Rogeri Bigoti. #. Wenelunt. In Grestuna, i liber homo xxviij acr’ terre 


dim. car. & iii acr. prati, & val. x sol.” 


fol. 127. 


§ “ Terre Willi. de Warenna. #. de Wanelund. In Grestuna i Ecclesia, & x 
acer’ terre, hoc calumpniatur Godric jacere tempore Radulfi Comitis in Stou, & 
homines 
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son, Shipdam, Rudham, and Gris- 
ion, of the Lord Bardolf, as of his 
manor of Wirmgeve, which belonged 
to Reginald de Warren, a younger 
son of the secood Earl William. 

In or before 1330 it belonged to 
the family of Cokefield, and continued 
arectory until 1349, when the Church, 
Rectory Mauor, chief part of the 
glebes, and the great tithes, which 
were let at 15/. were appropriated by 
William Batewan, Bp. of Norwich, 
to the Prior and Convent of Bucken- 
ham, on condition that the Bishop 
should always nominate to the Prior, 
who should present the Vicar, and 
yay to the Bishop a yearly pens.on of 
16s. Sd.* At the dissolution the ma- 
nor, greal tithes, and advowson of 
the Vicarage came to the Crown, 
where they continued uutil Queen 
Elizabeth settled them in exchange 
on the Bishoprick of Ely, to which 
they now belong. 

In Mr. Blomefield’s time it was 
held by lease, of the See, by Mr. 
Patrick, fellow of Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge, grandson of Dr. Patrick, 
Bp. of Bly. ThejRey. Fairfax Franck- 
lin, Rector of Attieburgh, and Vicar 
of Watton, is the present lessee. | 

The parish of Griston having been 
inclosed pursuant to an Act of Parlia- 
meut passed in 1806, it was enacted, 
that fifty acres of the commons should 
be allotted unto, and vested in, the 
Lords of the Manors of Farthing», in 
Griston, and Griston-Hall, in Griston, 
and Griston Rectory, and the lessee 
of the same manor of Griston Rec- 
tory, respectively, and to the vicar, 
churchwardens, and overseers of the 
poor of the said parish of Griston, for 
the time being, as trustees for the 
poor of the said parish forever; and 
the reats and profits arising from the 
said allotment or allotments, shall, 
from time to time, be laid out and 
applied by the said trustees in pur- 
chasing fuel, and such fuel shall be 
distributed among such of the poor 
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inhabitants of the said parish of Gris- 
ton who shall be legally settled therein, 
and shall not occupy lands or tene- 
ments exceeding the yearly value of 
10/. in such proportion and quantities, 
and at such times in every year, and 
according to such rules and orders, as 
the said trustees for the time being, 
or the major part of them, shall ap- 
point and prescribe for that purpose, 
aod not otherwise.” 

The Vicarage Houset, which is si- 
tuated on the South side of the church- 
yard, is what Leland would call a 
** meane dwelling ;” that is, not con- 
temptible, but moderate. 

Duty is performed once every Suv- 
day, alternately morning and after- 
boon. 

A Sunday School has been lately 
established in this village by the Rev. 
R. Grenside, A. B. curate, and M.D. 
Duffield, esq. F.S. A. 

(To be continued.) 
— 

Mr. Ursan, March 12. 

I* reply to the three inquiries of 

A Constant Reader on the sub- 
ject of Parish Registers, I must ex- 
press a decided opinion, that regard 
ought to be paid to the regular days 
and hours when the Churches are 
open, avd the Clergyman is in at- 
tendance, for occasional duly, and for 
affording access to the Registers. If 
iu every other department of business 
appropriate times are appointed for 
business, it is surely highly improper 
aud unreasonable, especially in the 
Geatiemen of the Law, who have 
their terms and other seasons for 
practice, to expect that Clergymen 
should dispense with all order, and 
give up their lime to the uncertain 
calls which may be thus made upon 
them. Iam here assuming, what the 
Law will in every instance support, 
that the Clerk ts uot the person to be 
invested with such a trust as the cus- 
tody of the Parish Register. The 
lucumbent and Churchwardens are 





homines de hundredo eam testantur ad 


Feudum Willi: de Warenna, & quidam 


Regis homo vult ferre judicium, quod jacuit in Stou quando forisfecit se Radulfus 


& uno anno prius & uno anno postea.” 


Domesday, fol. 93. 


* In 1550 Bp. Thirlby released to the King the pension due out of this rectory. 

+ 1358, May 6. Tho. Percy, Bp. of Norwich, assigned the Vicar bis Vicarage- 
house, which was to be the South part of the Rectory-house, and the Vicarage was 
endowed with 18 acres of arable land, a foldage, and many days work in autumn, 
the whole altarage, tithes of wool, hay, flax, milk, wood, whether Silve cedue, 
aut Arborum decimabilium, turf, hemp, mortuaries, and all small tithes. Blomefield. 
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the persons legally appointed for that 
purpose ; and, considering the great 
importance of those documents to the 
Nation at large, the greatest care 
should be taken in their preservation. 
The complaint of your Corre- 
spondent is founded upon the incon- 
venience he professes to have ex- 
perienced from the refusal he received 
to inspect a particular Register at 
two o'clock. That is an hour at 
which no Churches are usually open. 
From ten totwelve ismore customary, 
particularly on Wednesday and Fri- 
day. Much about the time the cir- 
cumstance just now alluded to occur- 
red, an application was made to me 
soon after my returo fiome from 
Church for a Register search. 1 na- 
turally objected to it, on the grouad 
that I had already spent two hours, 
from ten till iwelve, in the Vestry, in 
attendance for that among other ob- 
jects, and that I had then many 
things which required my attention. 
I cannot but think it highly improper 
that any reflections or aspersions 
should be cast on the Clergy on this 
round, as, in large parishes particu- 
arly, it would be impossible for the 
duty to be performed, without regu- 
Jarly appointed hours for its respec- 
tive departments. I will, however, 
now give a direct answer, to the best 
of my judgment, to the questious 
which your Correspondent has pro- 
, after remarking that, as in 
many instances the Parish plate, writ- 
ings, and documents, are kept in the 
same place as the Registers, it is not 
compatible with the safety of the pro- 
perty in general to give such an un- 
guarded and indiscriminate access to 
their repository. It is asked first, 
whether the Register of every Parish 
Church is or is not bound, upon 
application, to be produced, for the 
urpose of making any extracts there- 
rom, or taking copies of any mar- 
riage, birth, or burial. Let the 
words of Burn (Eccles. Law. vol. III. 
p- 293, 7th Ed.) be observed, The 
Register Book belongs to the Parish. 
If it is not, therefore, the property of 
the publick at large, both the access 
to it, and the extracting from it, by 
persons not belonging to the Parish, 
must be subject to such regulations 
as are founded on propriety and usage. 
He also gives the case of Basner and 
Ekyns, in which a refusal of a certifi- 
cate had given rise to great difficulty. 


[April, 


The Court there stated, that though 
a right existed to inspect the public 
books of the Parish, yet that such 
right could only be enforced by an 
affidavit; and that, in such affidavit 
it must be sworn, that the copies of 
them are necessary to be produced in 
evidence at a trial of a cause depend- 
ing. It cannot, therefore, be difficult 
to decide this inquiry. The applica- 
tion must certainly be made subject 
to established rules and usages, the 
only remedy for a refusal being the 
interposition of a Court of Law, and 
that obtainable only in particular 
circamstances.—The second saquiry, 
whether on any such application the 
party can the A insist on its produc- 
tion, has been explicitly answered in 
what I have already stated. — And as 
to the last question, on the subject of 
punishment to the party refusing, I 
can only observe, that I am not 
aware that any provision is made to 
that effect. I would recommend to 
the attentive perusal of your Cor- 
respondent the whole article of Re- 
gister Books ia Burn’s Ecclesiastical 
Law, and what relates to the subject 
in the Act of Parliament recently 
assed. 1 will only add, that due 
iberality of conduct on the part of 
those who apply, accommodating 
themselves as far as they conveni- 
ently can to the commonly appointed 
seasons, will almost invariably receive 
from the Clergy te I must again 
say, the Clerks ought to have nothing 
to do in the business) a liberal a 
ready attention. It will but rarely 
occur that any cause of dissatisfac- 
tion will be found to exist. 
Yours, &c. CvEricus. 





Mr. Urnsan, April 4. 

N absence of several months has 
prevented my paying due atten- 

tion to your Correspondents (see 
vol. LXXXYV. ii. pp. 12, 104, 504). 
To begin with the descendant from 
the Laurences at Colchester: his 
family has been so long settled in 
that town, that it could neither de- 
scend from the grandfather nor great- 
randfather of the President; and if 
it branched off from any of his ances- 
tors, it must have been at an earlier 
period. When Henry Lawrence, of 
St. Ives, was in 1656 chosen to re- 
present Colchester in Parliament, 
which honour be declined, as he pre- 
ferred sitting for the County of Car- 
narvo, 
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narvon, he, no doubt, was acquainted 
with all the leading families in the 
Corporation; and if your a 
ent possesses any document relative 
to him, | request the favour of a sight 
of it. L happen to have, among other 
papers, extracts made from the wills 
of Thomas Laurence, 1594, and Wm. 
Laurence, 1604, of Colchester; if 
these should interest your Corre- 
spondent, they are much at his ser- 
vice. 

As to Richard Laurence, Author 
of ** The Interest of Ireland in its trade 
and wealth,” a writer equally estimable 
for his political informativn and the 
liberality of his sentiments, he being 
(as we are informed io the Gent. Mag. 
for 1811) of an Essex faniily, would 
have beea misplaced among the Lau- 
rences of Saint Ives. 

With regard to your other Cor- 
respondents, | shall be happy to com- 
municate or receive any information 
from them; but as the like subjects, 
however interesting to the parties 
concerned, are not always calculated 
to interest the publick, such queries 
should in general be accompanied by 
their real names and places of abode. 


Yours, &c. Sr. lves. 
— 
Mr. Ursan, Enfield, Feb. 25. 


I’ an oe Work lately published 

by Ackermann, * The History of 
Cambridge,” vol. Il. p. 294, 1 find 
these words: 

“ St. Mary's Church. This building 
forms a third side of the great quadran- 
gle of public buildings, of which two 
(namely, those constituted by the Public 
Library and Senate-house) have been 
already described, and the fourth exists 
only in contemplation, but is expected, 
according to the original design, to pre- 
sent hereafter a front resembling that 
of the Senate-house, which is opposite.” 

The same idea, though differently 
expressed, is given in most Histories 
of Cambridge, the Guides, and other 
publications, Plans, &c. respecting 
the University. I trust many of your 
Readers think with me, that any such 
edifice will greatly obstruct the beau- 
tiful North-east view of King’s Col- 
lege Chapel. It was last Autumn bint- 
ed to me, that it was intended to pull 
down all the houses between Cathe- 
rine Hall and King’s College. I could 
wish to ascertain this point. Supposing 
it is so, way I not conjecture the 
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plan above mentioned will not take 
place; Aud possibly on some part of 
the site of the buildings to be taken 
dowa, the Consisiory, Registrar's 
Office, &«. may be erected, so as not 
to interfere with the intended build- 
ings of King’s College, nor, of course, 
narrow the improving width of the 
street. 1 will not trespass much fur- 
ther oo your limits, Mr. Urban, not 
wishing to be thought an aérial eastle- 
builder; but beg leave to suggest, with 
all due defer.nce to the superior 
opinion of learned Architects, that, if 
the new fabrick could be terminated 
with a proportionaie dome, it would 
produce a beautiful and singular ap- 
pearance at Cambridge. 


Yours, &c. H. C. B. 


—_—_— EE 


ProroseD ARRANGEMENT FOR & 
Nava Brever. 
7. the following Regulations 
shall be published in the Royat 
Gazette, and added to the Naval In- 
structions, viz. 

The first one hundred Post Cap- 
tains upon the List shall henceforth 
be denominated Commodores, and 
shall enjoy the rank and pay of Bri- 
gadier-Generals. " The remaiwder of 
the Post Captains, who rank with Co- 
Jonels, shall be paid as Colonels, and 
be denominated Vice- Commodores. 
The Post-Captainus, who rank with 
Lieutenant-Colonels, shall be paid as 
Lieut.-Colonels, and be denominated 
Rear-Commodores. 

The Officers of the Navy now called 
by the indiscriminate title of Com- 
manders, and who rank with Majors, 
shall be paid as Majors, and be deno- 
minated Sub-Commodores *. 

As the Commodore advances by 
gradation to the rank of Rear. Admi- 
ral, so shall the Vice-Commodore be- 
come Commodore; the Rear-Com- 
modore become Vice- Commodore ; 
and the Sub-Commodore become 
Rear-Commodore, according to Seni- 
ority. When acting on service, the 
Chief Commodore shall wear a broad 
red pendant at the main; the Com- 
modores a white at the same place; 
the Vice-Commodores a red at the 
fore; the Rear-Commodores a blue 
at the mizen; and the Sub-Commos 
doresa common St. George’s pendant. 





* Perhaps a more appropriate title 
may present itself to others. 


A Lieu. 
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A Lieutenant in the Navy, who 
ranks as a Captain io the Army, shall 
be paid as a Captain in the Army; 
and as a Captain of the Army upon 
service, commands a body of men 
called a company, so shall the Lieu- 
tenant of the Navy command a —_ 
of men called a division ; and he shall 
be denominated a Captain. And each 
division shall consist of 60 men, more 
or less, according to the size of the 
ship, and her complement. Each 
division shall be trained to serve on 
shore when necessary. 

A Midshipman who has served six 
years, and passed examinations which 
stamp him as qualified for any station 
in the Navy, shall, as at present, if he 
can obtain it, be at once commission- 
ed a Captain of Division (now called 
a Lieutenant); but if he should be un- 
able to obtain this at once, he shall 
not remain, as he has hitherto re- 
mained, after a sacrifice of six vears, 
without avy hold whatever of his pro- 
fession, but he shall receive a Com- 
mission, dated on the day that he 
shall have passed his final examina- 
tion. He shall be denominated a 
Lieutenant, rank with a Lieutenant 
in the Army, and receive the same 
pay and half-pay. These Officers 
shall be divided bet ween the divisions, 
commanded by the Captains of Divi- 
sions. The Captaincy of Division 
shall be open to him whenever he can 
procure it by brilliant exploit, good 
conduct, or the will of the Admiralty. 
But under no circumstance, except 
ill conduct, shall he fail to be ap- 
peinted a Captain of Division, in eight 
vears from the day he entered the 
Navy. Nor shall any Officer, but for 
jll conduct, remain as a Captain of 
Division (now called Lieutenant) 
for a period exceeding ten years; nor 
shall a Captain of Division by this 
rule be precluded from obtaiving the 
rank of Sub-Commodore earlier, if 
circumstances admit of it, having, 
however, at least served two years as 
Captain of Division. The Lieutenant 
of Division (having of course passed) 
shall be next in command to the Cap- 
tain of Division (now called Lieute- 
nant), and the Master shall take com- 
mand after him, continuing, however, 
as he now is, the Pilot, and conduc- 
tor of the ship, to whom the Cap- 
taincy of Division shall be open to his 
choice, in cases of merit that demand 
reward. 


Proposed Arrangement for a Naval Brevet. 
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A young gentleman on his entering 
into the Navy shall, as at present, be 
called a Volunteer; but after two 
years’ service, if his conduct has been 
proper, he shall be commissioned 
with the rank, pay, and half-pay of 
an Ensign, and be denominated a 
Midshipman. 

If some arrangement of this na- 
ture, 1 do not mean implicitly as de- 
scribed (which may abound with 
faults that 1am unable to perceive) 
—but if something of this nature 
were adopted, then the Officers of the 
Navy would feel themselves to be on 
something like a footing with the 
Army But until then, they cannot 
consider the Navy otherwise than as 
a secondary profession. 

The titles of Commodore, Vice- 
Commodore, aod Rear-Commodore, 
would soon become as familiar to the 
ear, as Brigadier-General, Colonel, 
and Lieut.-Colonel; and a fair pro- 
motion of Admirals to pave the way 
for this arrangement, would meet the 
reasonable expectation that a perma- 
nent peace would be crowned by some 
sign of regard to those of both pro- 
fessions which have conquered it. 
And if there must be a Retired List, 
let the retirement be from choice; 
and let the Officer disabled by wounds, 
services, or age, be provided for, as 
becomes the liberality of a great and 
generous Nation. Let those who 
have beev passed over be either re- 
stored to the rank which they ought 
to have had, or placed, if they preter 
it, upon the retired list; and this re- 
tirement thus becoming voluntary, 
would no longer be felt as a stigma. 

Thus modified, all the gradations of 
the Navy would be actuated by a new 
spirit, every individual would feel the 
stimulus, the road would be open to 
the top of the profession to all ranks; 
and there would be no dread, as now, 
that, let an Officer's actions, zeal, per- 
severance, and merit, be what they 
may, a period might perhaps come, 
when, for want of “ interest,” his re- 
ward would be—neglect and scorn. 

The Navy will be wanted again; 
let not disgust take too deep a root 
in its bosom ; it is easier to prevent 
than to cure; let grace give justice to 
her sons, and not the force ef circum- 
stances. Better and brighter will 


burn that zeal, acting from a con- 
sciousness that it is given to grati- 
tude, than that which results —_ 

rom 














from asense of duty, clouded by 2 
sense of w It is not difficult to 
keep an established zeal alive; but 
systematic injustice must, in the end, 
prove an extinguisher; and when 
once extinguished we may blow it as 
long as we please, but we shall not 
cnslly rouse it again into flame! 
Tus Suave or Atrrep! 
a 

Mr. Unsan, oy 
I SHALL send for the Gentleman's 
Magazine, with your permission, 
some observations and recent expe- 
riments on the destructive tendency 
of Spiritous Liquors: the following 
are some preliminary observations on 
Health, for the next Number; the 
rest will follow in the two succeeding 

Numbers. Yours, &c. T.F. 


On the Common Causes of Ili Health 
arising from Indigestion. 
Previous to the Observations on 
the injurious influence of High Feed- 
ing and Spiritous Liquors on the 
Health, it seems proper to present 
the Reader with a familiar view of 
the process of nourishment, and of 
the healthy action of the digestive 
organs by which that essential func- 
tion of the animal :achine is effected. 
I shall consequently take a survey of 
the several processes which take place 
during the digestion of our food; of 
the causes by which those operations 
are improved or injured; and of the 
means of restoring the digestive vis- 
cera, when disordered, to a healthy 
performance of their functions, 


Of the first Process, called Chymi- 
fication. 

The food whieh we swallow being 
chewed and received into the ste- 
mach, excites in that p, when 
healthy, the effusion of a liquor from 
its coats, called the gastric juice; 
which juice from the coats of the 
stomach so acts on the food con- 
tained in its cavity as to convert it 
into a viscid and pasty matter, called 
chyme; and this conversion ivto 
chyme is the first process. In a 
healthy state this process occupies 
about two or three hours, or perhaps 
four, according to the quality and 
quantity of the food, and the de- 
gree of appetite which preceded. It 
is retarded and rendered imperfect by 


exercise after meals, or by any thing 
Gert. Maa. April, 1817. 
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which agitates the mind. Thus, to 
sit still in agreeable society alter din- 
ner isa pleasant custom, not wholly 
founded on conviviality, but on me- 
dicinal utility. And thus,excrcise soon 
after eating is not ouly uopleasant 
and irksome, but is injurious, and de- 
feats in some degree the end of eat- 
ing, by retardiog the nutritive func- 
tions, and causing the undigested food 
to irritate the stomach. This ac- 
counts for the sick head-aches which 
persons subject to them often get 
up with in the morning, from having 
taken exercise too soon after dinoer 
the day before. It should be recol- 
lected that exercise before meals cre- 
ates an appetite; aud prepares the 
stomach for digestions but after 
meals it injures the first process of 
nourishment, and irritates the diges- 
live organs. 


2. Of the Second Process, culled Chy- 
lification. 

When the food has been converted 
into chyme in the bag of the sto- 
mach, as described above, it passes 
into the duodenum, or first of the 
intestines, through the lower orifice 
of the stomach, called the pylorus, 
or the watchman, because it is said 
to watch, and not to let pass any nu- 
chymified food. This is generally, 
but not always true; for in certain im- 
perfect and irritable actions of the 
stomach, the undigested food passes 
through into the intestines, and irri- 
tates them, producing great mischief. 

When the food, properly converted 
into chyme, has paséed into the duo- 
denum, through the pylorus, it un- 
dergoes a change to a matter called 
chyle, a white milky fluid, which is 
drank up by the absorbing vessels, 
earried into the heart, and converted 
into blood to nourish the body. And 
this change of the chyme into chyle 
is effected by the operation of three 
fluids anal upon it in the duode- 
num: 1. the bile, which is secreted 
by the liver; 2. the pancreatic juice 
from the pancreas; and 3. the suceus 
intestinalis, from the coats of the duo- 
denum and small intestines. These 
three juices separate the chyme into 
two parts; the chyle, afore described, 
which is taken up into nourishwent ; 
and the fecal residue, which is pre- 
cipitated down the intestines. Any 
thing which irritates the stomach, 
liver, pancreas, or intestines, im- 

pedes 
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pedes these processes, and creates nu- 
merous diseases, by that general sym- 
pathy by which disorders of the di- 
gestive organs affect other parts of 
the body. 


3. Of the Times of taking Food and 
Exercise. 

As it is not what we eat, but what 
is properly digested, which nourishes 
the body ; so the principal object is, to 
obtain a healthy appetite for the pur- 
pose of having a guod digestion. Ex- 
ercise in the open air is the best re- 
ceipt for this purpose; but it should 
always be when the stomach is com- 
paratively emply: rest after meals is 
as essential to good digestion as ex- 
ercise before them; and many people 
who, forgetting this, take exercise 
immediately alter dinner, complain 
they do not derive from it that be- 
nefit which physicians usually as- 
cribe to it. 

The same observation, that what 
is digested, and that alone, can nou- 
rish the body, should ever prevent 
people from eating when they are 
not hungry, as hunger is the cri- 
terion of the digestive power. 


—_— 


Mr. Urean, Berkshire, April 9. 
FELT much gratified by observ- 
ing Mr. Carlisle's very judicious 
proposal, suggested in p. 12, for an 
histofical report of the various En- 
dowed Schools in this kingdom; and I 
have only to regret that he does not 
appear to extend the object of his 
inquiries to another very important 
class of public institutions, so nearly 
connected with the object of his pre- 
sent investigations as to be often in 
fact blended in the same establish- 
ment; I mean the Enpowep Hos- 
PITALS. 

It has often struck me that it 
would be a most useful undertaking, 
if any gentleman possessing the re- 
quisite sources of information could 
be induced to form a general survey 
of these important institutions—spe- 
cifying the origin and nature of their 
respective foundations—the trustees 
in whom they are vested—the in- 
comes, estates, or immunities, by 
which they are supported, and, finally, 
the names of the masters or wardens 
who have presided over them from 
their first foundation to the present 
time. 


Endowed Schools and Hospitals —The Crucifixion. (Aprity 


Very few persons have the least 
idea of the amazing extent of the 
Establishments of this nature now in 
existence, or of the immense mass of 
revenue appropriated to their sup- 
port. And it may be mentioned as 
one important advantage likely to 
result from the publication of such a 
survey, that the introducing to pub- 
lic notice such benevoleat asylums 
(the very existence of which in many 
cases is now scarcely known) would 
be the happy means of eventually 
counteracting the scandalous abuse 
of these endowments, and the fre- 
quent misapplication, not to say 
sometimes infamous perversion aud 
alienation to other uses, of the reve- 
nues and incomes attached to them. 

[ particularly wish to enforce the 
publication of such a Survey, as a 
mere Provincial Registry of such iv- 
stitutions can answer little purpose 
in making them known. The par- 
tial benefit of any such measure is 
abundantly attested by the failure of 
Mr. Lockhart’s wibdedene bill for 
“the Registry of Charitable Dona- 
tions;” which, having no provision 
for enforcing its enactments, may at 
any time with impunity be evaded 
where the conduct of the Trustees 
might be such as to require screening 
from public inquiry. SiMPLEX. 

rr 

Mr. Urnsan, Limehouse, March 3. 

N your last Volume, Part ii. p. 

409, you were so good as to insert 
aletter of mine, respecting the dark- 
ness at the Crucifixon of our Blessed 
Lord. The object of that Letter was, 
to notice a mistake into which the 
Rev. Mr. Fosbrooke, io his Abridge- 
ment of Whitby’s Commentary, had 
inadvertently fallen. In your last 
Number [Feb. 1817], a Correspond- 
ent, who addresses you under the 
signature of Euonymus, has been 
pleased to honour with his notice that 
communication. 

At the conclusion of my Letter, I 
had introduced a paragraph in which, 
on the authority of Suidas, I advert- 
ed to a recorded sayiag of Diony- 
sius, respecting the supernatural 
darkness with which the earth was co- 
vered at the time, i.e. for the space 
of three hours, during which our Sa- 
viour was hanging and suffering on 
tbe Cross. Upon this your Corre- 
spondent remerks, that “* Mr. Rudge 
ought to have knowa that ihe Works 
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of Dionysius the Areopagite (and it 
is to these that Suidas referred) are 
generally, if not universally, re- 
jected by the learned as spurious,” &c. 

He then proceeds to mention his 
inducement in troubling you with his 
remarks ; and it is the concern which, 
says he, “* I always feel when | meet 
with any attempt to support the sa- 
cred cause of Revealed Religion by 
means which will not bear a strict 
investigation.” And he then con- 
cludes with a Latin quotation: “ Of 
Mr. Rudge’s Dionysius, aud others of 
the same class, we may justly say, 

“‘ Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, 

Tempus eget.” — 

Now, with every deference to your 
Correspondent, to whom | am ob- 
liged for the value of his information, 
and the politeness of his address, I 
cannot but consider, that much of 
that feeling of concern, and expres- 
sion of regret, to which he has al- 
luded, might, in this instance, have 
been spared. For what, | beg him 
to recollect, is the manner in which 
Ihave introduced the name of Dio- 
nysius? Speaking of the darkness 
with which the land of Judwa was 
overspread, | observed, “* that it'may 
be mentioned,” do not let it escape 
you, good Mr. Euonymus! “ rather 
as a matter of curiosity, than as a 
suBJsect of imporTaNce, that Judwa 
does not appear to have been the 
only country to which it was con- 
fined ; but that other places felt the 
influence ‘of the superoatural dark- 
ness of three hours.” 1 then advert 
to the authority of that great Lexi- 
cographer Suidas; aod from him 
mention, that Dionysius,—[my Dio- 
nysius, if Euonymus pleases! though 
I have no particular veneration for 
him, even though he should have be- 
longed, to any learned body, and 
might have been a shining ornament 
of the Areopagus!] “ Dionysius, when 
he was at Heliopolis in Egypt, no- 
ticed the wonderful phenomenon, and 
at the time exclaimed, ‘ Either God 
himself is now suffering, or sympa- 
thising with him that does suffer!’ ” 

Now, does Euonymus really think 
that the above was “ an attempt to 
support the sacred cause of Revealed 
Religion; or that one, the major and 
more valuable part of whose life has 
been spent in explaining the doctrines, 
and in enforcing the duties of Reve- 
lation, should have had recourse to 
® 
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it, in confirmation of a fact, the 
credibility of which no artifices can 
weaken, and no sophistry subvert? 
Itmight, perhaps, have been wrong to 
have introduced the saying of this 
heathenish Areopagite; and, consi- 
dering the inference of your Corre- 
spondent, I rather regretit. In speak- 
ing in future on so serious a subject, 
it shall be omitted, even as a matter 
of curiosity; and I say, in perfect 
good humour, that I shall henceforth 
bear in mind the old but salutary apo- 
logue, that men first learned the art 
of pruning by observing that in those 
parts in which the branches of the 
vines were browzed off by an ass, 
the trees flourished the better for 

it! James Rupee. 

— — 
Remarks on Ecclesiastical History. 
Letter I. 
Mr. Urpan, 
T seems to me that a closer exami- 
nation into the facts connected 
with the History of the Christian Re- 
ligion, particularly in the earlier and 
middle ages, would amply repay what- 
ever pains it might cost, by the great 
benefit that would accrue from it to 
succeeding generations, to the exten- 
sion of our knowledge, and the im- 
provement of our conduct. Having, 
therefore, thrown loosely together 
the results of some reflections on that 
subject, I crave permission to occupy 
a few columns of your valuable Maga- 
zine as a proper channel for convey- 
ing them to the perusal of Readers 
more particularly conversant about 
such matters. 

Ecclesiastical History has, indeed, 
already been compiled, and treated 
with considerable industry by several 
of the learned, and by sowe net with- 
out a practical view. Neither has 
there been any deficiency in point 
of erudition, accuracy of relation, 
chronology, and the like, in some of 
the larger publications in that in- 
teresting department of Literature. 
With all this, however, as far as re- 
lates to Church History in general, it 
may still be affirmed, that it might 
rather be called a chronicle of greater 
or smaller disturbances aud divisions, 
a detailed narrative of the daring eut- 
rages or secret frauds and machina- 
tions of particular persons and their 
partizans, a catalogue of ecclesiasti- 
cal statutes and regulations or canons, 
a relation of extraordinary occur. 
rences 
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rences under the appellation of mira- 
cles, stories or legends of martyrs and 
saints; in short, a series of revolu- 
tions, chiefly regarding those who 
were denominated Clerici: than a 
profitable and subsequently usefal his- 
tory, acquainting us with the Chris- 
tian Society; informing us how it ac- 
tually distinguished itself as to prin- 
ciples and effects from other religions, 
so that even at present we might de- 
rive from it as much benefit as judi- 
cious readers obtain from other histo- 
ries in general, respecting their con- 
duct in life. History should not only 
narrate and amuse, but instruct. 

Some of the early compilers tole- 
rably well succeeded in attaining the 
ends and uses they had calculated 
upon during more than one of the 
succeeding centuries. And in a great 
part of the Romish Church, Ecclesias- 
tical History still affords much the 
saine utility which it formerly pro- 
cured to the contemporaries of the 
authors of such historical produc- 
tions. Protestants in general, how- 
ever, have been too easily satisfied 
with the position, otherwise just in 
itself, that the early and middle his- 
tory of the Church is, for the most 
part, made up of fables and fictions. 
And, to say the truth, it requires no 
very great effort or sagacity to eo- 
able us heartily to contemn, for 
inst.nce, the numerous miracles in 
the Annals of Baronius; which he ge- 
nerally accompanies with his com- 
moo-place exhortations, designed to 
recommend a return to the obedience 
of the holy old church. 

It is an advantege which we possess 
above numbers of the Romish literati, 
independently, as it were, on any ex- 
ertions of our own, it being the inde- 
feasible Protestant birthnght, and 
a consequence of the inestimable li- 
berty which we certainly have, and 
certainly may use, under a Protes- 
tant Government, and for which we 
are not a little indebted tu the honest 
and liberal among the learned, that 
Church History no longer perpetuates 
with us, as formerly, two Monarchies 
in ove and the sane society. But, 

t and important as this privilege 
is, it isnot by far productive of all 
that utility which would be derived 
from the history of the Church in 
former ages, even for the more ac- 
curate knowledge and practice of the 
divine and immortal religion of Christ, 
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if we availed ourselves of it with 
teater industry, and in more en- 
ightened views. The cultivation, 
the advancement and increase of 
Christian virtues and excellencies, and 
a sound judgment and conduct to- 
wards others, would then much more 
easily and extensively ensue than at 
preseat, owing to the common cus- 
tom of representing Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in its avtiquated garb and figure, 
and in language no longer suited to 
the apprehensions of mankind; in 
consequence whereof we really see 
not what would prove so highly 
useful to us, if it were in a man- 
ner undressed, stripped of its old- 
fashioned guise and tinsel trappings, 
and the real facts fairly exposed to 
view; which even then would not be 
seen in their proper light, if arranged 
beneath general heads and chapters, 
under the feigued pretext of multi- 
plying our information. We certainly 
conceive far better and worthier mat- 
ters on reading the titles: Concerning 
the state and progress of the Chris- 
lian Religion; Of its prosperous or 
adverse circumstances; Of persecu- 
tions; Of heresies; Of dogmas; avd 
the like—than we find the sections so 
entitled to contain. Mosbeim has 
made a beginning, by introducing a 
few significant allusions and hints, 
which serve to check the too rapid 
course of the history, and afford some 
opportunity to the reader for farther 
reflexions of his own. But, in fact, 
it is only a beginning; and he has 
scarcely had one imitator in research, 
though all theologians, in some way 
or other, very different it must be 
owned, are interested in Ecclesiasti- 
cal History. I cannot here, in a pe- 
riodical work, extend this remark so 
far as I fain would do; and shall 
therefore at present confine myself to 
one topic, viz. the miraculous agency, 
— in cures and recoveries, so 
frequeutly recorded in the remoter 
periods of Ecclesiastical History. 
This one subject is, however, of great 
extent, and it will be necessary to 
remise a few particulars ere | ven- 
ure upon some probably useful ob- 
servations. 

It is not my intention to enter iate 
the history of the Primitive Church; 
since even in the Scriptures of the 
New Testament we have several ac- 
counts of miraculous cures and heal- 
ings performed by Christ or his dis- 
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ciples and apostles; of which facts, 
and the relations of them, as no doubt 
is entertained, sv they afford no cause 
or occasion for such observations as 
I have to offer. They will relate 
particularly to those cures, which 
posterior to the era of the Apostles 
are narrated (evidently in imitation of 
those true and genuine accounts) al- 
most every where, and at all times, in 
every quarter of the Christian world. 
They are not all of the same sort, 
since in some no mention whatever is 
made of any medicine being employed 
as a vehicle of the healing power; 
whereas in others certain applications 
are specified, through the use whereof 
that assistance followed to the resto- 
ration of the patient, which could not 
be effeeted by the physicians who had 
been vm op or, in other words, 
which happily supplied the defects of 
the art of Solieien The narratives of 
such healings are so numerous, 80 in- 
exhaustible, so multifarious, that it 
would require more than one or two vo- 
lumes to give only a brief register of 
the various cures, and the several reme- 
dies that proved so efficacious. It is 
true not a few of these narratives seem 
to coalesce, or are not very different ; 
or at most only in what may be called 
the credulity, the confidence, or au- 
dacity of their authors; and we should 
not unfrequently, while compiling 
such a register, be obliged to stop 
awhile, for the sake of indulging in a 
harmless fit of laughter, that we 
might not absolutely deny ourselves 
all recompence for our labour. For 
my own part, at least, I cannot di- 
vine why it should be recorded among 
the miracles of St. Virgilius of Saltz- 
burg, that a monk, scapule lan- 
guore laborans, was happily cured by 
causing himself to be scourged on the 
day when all the monks ordinarily re- 
ceived of the abbot flugella carnis. 
He had the strokes first applied to the 
sound shoulder, afterwards to that 
which pained him, in honore S. Vir- 
gilii; whereupon he immediately ob- 
tained plenuriam salulem. Besides 
the like of this, many others might 
indeed be omitted from such a regis- 
ter, as apparentiy mere repetitions of 
one and the same experiment. Yet 
it should be remarked, that by such 


cures not always one and the same 
end was to be answered; at least the 
authors of such stories had not one 
ebject alone ia view, but aimed at 
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once at some collateral ends. Though 

enerally the main object is, to excits 
in the mind of the reader an unbounded 
esteem and confidence towards the 
persons who had formerly so co- 
piously dispensed benefits of such pro- 
digious magnitude as those which they 
relate; and who consequently might, 
perhaps, even now continue to perform 
similar cures. In process of time 
it was almost unavoidable that there 
should have been a vast nuwber of 
such persons, who were commonly 
reported to be safe practitioners, even 
after their death, and such a quan- 
tity of recipés, that it must have 
been extremely difficult to determine 
which to have recourse to. 

Although the Protestants at once 
adopted a _= different theory, and 
thereby undoubtedly gained the great 
advantage of no longer being under 
the necessity of providing silver hands 
and feet, golden eyes and ears, as 
grateful testimonies. of the reality of 
such cures; a practice which, by the 
way, had previously been observed 
by the Heathens; yet in the Romish 
Church there is stil no scarcity of the 
very same miraculous cures as those 
of old, because the antient faith is 
unalterably retaiwed and embraced, 
without examining into the circum- 
stances of the times. No longer ago 
than the year 1748, in November, 
@ person mortally sick, who was ac- 
tually (perhaps luckily) given over by 
the physicians, was happily cured by 
the application of some linen of the 
deceased (even though not yet ca- 
nonized) consort of the Pretender, to 
the breast and the wrists of the pa- 
tient. The miraculous cures which 
yet almost daily here or there occur 
among the Roman Catholicks, be- 
cause they form a characteristic of 
the Charch, are no longer noticed in 
our newspapers; but we should not 
conclude from this silence that they 
have ceased, and that those of that 
communion were now content with 
physical remedies, and the ordinary 
methods ot God's providence; neither 
should we have just grounds for iv- 
ferring, that witchcraft and necro- 
mancy have lost all credit, and with it 
their existence also, among the Romana 
Catholic Christians; because since 
the Christian discourse ef the Jesuit 
Gaar, delivered by bim in 1749, at 
the ceremony of burning the sub- 
prioress, Maria Renata, before the 

town 
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town of Wurtzburg, no authentic 
seport in puncto maleficiorum et ma- 
giz has been lau before the pubiick. 

Nor hasthe Eastern Church been 
deficient in miracles, part:cularly like- 
wise in extraordinary cures; but the 
labours of her Ecclesiastical Histo- 
rians are not so generally known aud 
conspicuous as iv the Latin or Western 
Church: Though the original com- 
mence ment of such miracles and cures 
is sv far attributable to the East, that 
the hermits, stylites, and monks, to- 

ether with the bishops, who had 
wt been monks, migrated prin- 
cipally from Egypt into other couo- 
tries, and were even surpassed by 
their disciples and successors, both in 
the magnitude and muitiplicity of 
such miraculous cures; yet it is an 
ascertained fact, that the Vila patrum 
in Egypt and Syria contain by far not 
so maby nor such surprising occur- 
reoces as the Acta SS. ordinis Bene- 
dictinorum alone. Notwithstanding 
we are repeatedly told by Mabillon 
that the insignificant, trifling, (silly, 
foolish) miracles are all omitted; 
which omission, however, the au- 
thors of such relations could not have 
approved. Had those times been 
prolonged till now, many of them 
would again appear, and punish the 
ingratitude of the present monks. To 
say nothing of whole collections that 
might be brought in as auxiliaries 
from other quarters. 

The famous Gregory, bishop of 
Rome, for distinction sake surnamed 
the Great, has actually stated the 
precise tone and articulation wherein 
the miracles of the friars particularly 
excel, in those celebrated Dialogues, 
where he has so ably and highly 
trumpeted the exploits, surprising 
indeed, achieved by St. Benedict; 
that it was thenceforth very easy 
for the other monks to adopt the 
twang, and preserve the harmony. 
The fourth book of these Dialogi has 
especially provided psychology, as it 
is commonly admitted in the -La- 
tin faith, with tolerably comprehensi- 
ble principles. Petrus Damiani had 
now an easier task of it; the coarsest 
part was cone to his hands. There is 
really nw disease, no casualty, afflic- 
tion, or malady, to be imagined, that 
had not already been repeatedly cured 
and removed, as related from time 
to time in that Church History. And 
it certainly implies no peculiar skill 
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and address, that so many miracles 
and legendary adventures at once ap- 
pear together in the Francisci Con- 
JSormitates; since they had all been 
often before confirmed by such nu- 
merous reports and experiences. This 
book, therefore, was absolutely ne- 
cessary for more convenient use, as 
a summary recapitulation of the for- 
mer religious history, since execu- 
tions and inquisilions against some 
instances of disbelief were then of al- 
most daily occurrence; which, in- 
deed, must have conicibuted more to 
the confirmation of the once settled 
and immutable truth, than the ex- 
amples of infidels 2nd apostates could 
pervert from it; that is to say, of the 
heretics, who would vot bow submis- 
sively their private judgment to the 

everlasting yoke of the Church. 
lt was, however, the excessive 
number of these miraculous cures, 
together with some other propitious 
incidents, that proved the proximate 
cause of the memorable final reco- 
very of our reason. After the human 
intellect, while the Christian body was 
in perfect health, or at least indul- 
ging the hopes of recovering from 
incidental bodily ailments, had so 
long lain mortally sick, it is entirely 
owing to the wise superintending 
grace of God over the race of man, 
that the sound doctrine of the true 
Saviour and Divine Physician of the 
Soul, which, amid the daily triumphs 
of these holy empirics, and the nu- 
merous dogmas of the Church, for 
extending the Christian faith, lay 
invert, os was even rejected as he- 
retical, could be at length again exa- 
mined and applied to the inward reli- 
zion and recovery of the truly tor- 

orn understanding, 
BLoomMsnuRiensis. 
(70 be continued ). 
——— 

Mr. Urnan, April 9. 
I‘ p- 253 of your Magazine for 
last month, D. M_Y. observes, that 
in Snelling’s “ View of the silver 
Coin and Coinage of England,” it is 
siated, that the money coined by 
Henry IV. before his 13th year, and 
those of Heory V1. after his 49th 
year, are, by the balance, placed to 
the right owners. D. M.Y. then ob- 
serves, that Henry VI. reigned 38 
years, six mo#ths, and four days, 
and was only iv his 40th year when 
his successur, Edward IV. ome 
the 
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the crown: he then requests some 
friend will state what the author in- 
tended to convey. 

Henry VI. commenced his reign on 
the decease of his father, August 31, 
1422; Edward LV. assumed the title 
and office of King after the battle of 
St. Alban, 1461; Henry VI. remained 
a prisoner in the Tower of Loudon 
till the latter part of the year 1470, 
when he was released by the return 
of the Earl of Warwick (who had de- 
clared in his favour), and the flight of 
Edward IV. to Holland. Henry VI. 
was then declared King by the Parlia- 
ment, and Edward an Usurper, and 
the statutes of the latter repealed. 
This resumption of the regal power 
continued to April 1471, when, by 
the defeat of the army of Henry VI. 
at Barnet, Edward LV. re-ascenided the 
throne: the captivity, and soon alter 
the decease, of Henry VI. left him ( Ed- 
ward IV.) in complete possession. 
Henry Vi. having thus resumed the 
royal power for about six months, 
every act of his after such resump- 
tion, dates the year of his reign im 
continuation during the time the 
throne was occupied by Edward LV. ; 
consequently public instruments and 
acts during this short interval of re- 
sumption, are stated as acts of his 
49th year. This is not peculiar to 
that period; all acts of Charles II. af- 
ter his Restoration take the date of 
the year of his reign from 1648, the 
year of the murder of Charles 1. 

That Henry VI. coined money dur- 
ing his resumption appears by the ex- 
istence of an indenture with Richard 
Tunstable, Principal Master and 
Worker of Money in the Tower of 
London. By this indenture 112 groats 
and a half were coined out of a pound 
of silver (a pound of the Tower, 
which was equal to 5400 Troy grains) ; 
and is dated 7th of March, the 49th 
year from the inchoation of the reign 
of our Lord the King, and the first 
year of his redewption. This Coin- 
age was from the 24th day of October 
then last past. See Folkes, edition 
1763, p. 14, and note on plate LV. p. 21. 

The Groats of Henry | V. before his 
13th year, weigh 72 grains; between 
that and the 38th Henry V1. and dur- 
ing the three first years of Edward IV. 
the Groat weighs 60 grains, and those 
of 49 Henry VI. weigh 43 grains; 
whieh latter is the weight of those of 
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the reign of Edward IV. after the 
third year of his first ascending the 
throne. 

I trust I have fully explained the 
meaning and truth of Snelling’s state- 
ment. R. B. 

a 
CaTHEDRAL ScHoots. 
(Continued fram page 227.) 
Crosby-square, 
April il. 
Bristow CATHEDRAL. 
HIS Protestant Cathedral was 
founded by Henry Vill. upon the 
ruins of a dissolved Monastery; and 
the King, io his Charter of Founda- 
tion, assigus his motives for this new 
Establishment in a strain of much ap- 
parent zeal for the promotion of 
piety, the reformation of morals, and 
the encouragement of Literature. 

“ We from our heart affecting nothing 
more, than that the true Religion may 
be wholly restored and reformed to the 
primitive rule of its own genuine purity, 
have endeavoured, so far as human in- 
firmity can provide, that instructions 
out of the Holy Oracles may be purely 
administered, the discipline of good 
manners be sincerely kept, youth libe- 
raily instructed in learning,” &e, 

All his Charters of Foundation are 
to the same effect; he invariably 
provides for the liberal instruction of 
youth. In all the Cathedrals which 
he either founded or new-modelled, 
he established a Free Grammar School, 
and committed the patronage and su- 
perinteudance to the Dean and Chap- 
ter. The original School-house con- 
nected with Bristol Cathedral is an an- 
cient, small, and incommodious build- 
ing; but has been improved bythe ad- 
dition of a large and airy school-room. 
This Foundation has not hitherto at- 
tained much celebrity, or produced 
Scholars of distinguished eminence. 
It was for atime so greatly neglected 
by the Masters, that the Chapter, 
some years since, conceived themselves 
justified in doing away the Royal 
Grammar School, and substituting 
one of more general utility for the 
inferior classes of society. , 

By the judicious arrangements of 
the present Dean, and with a due re- 
gard to the Founder's design, a course 
of greater liberality has been adopted, 
and the School has resumed a more 
respectabie character. 

The Chorisiers receive daily lessons 

in 
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in Music, at such hours as least inter- 
fere with their general education: 
they area!! taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; and their classical inst ruc- 
tion is entirely optional. The number 
of Choristers baslatcly been augmented 
from six to eight, as in the original 
Foundation, Their general conduct 
and proficiency are represented as 
meriting warm approbaticn. M.H. 
a 
Montague-place, 
Mr. Urnsan, April 1. 
BOUT the year 1808 | became a 
A Subscriber to a series of Plates 
illustrative of the Paintings in Fresco, 
which were then recently discovered 
at Stratford upon Avon.—The Third 
part of this Work was published in 
December 1809 ;—to this, an adver- 
tisement was prefixed, stating the in- 
tention of the Editor, Mr. Fisuer, 
to publish another Number, which, 
in addition to the Plates, was to con- 
tain copious letter-press descriptions. 
Year after year has rolled on; and, 
notwithstanding the most earuest in- 
quiry, I have been unable to learn 
why the ingenidus Editor has not com- 
pleted the Work which he so ably and 
with so much correctuess began, and 
thereby gratified thowSubseribers who 
have been anxiously wishing to place 
bis Book amongst the more valuable 
part of their autiquarian collections. 


Yours, &c. M. B. 
a 
Mr. Urpan, March 25. 


LLOW me, as a friend to the 

education of the common people, 
to introduce to your notice a plan for 
the formation of Circulating Libra- 
ries, adapted to the wants of the 
lower orders of society. I have lately 
met with this plan in ae 
and unexpected situation. It forms 
an appendix to two Sermons, entitled, 
** Reflections on Infidelity and Pro- 
faneness.” It would have been much 
better if the author bad thrown it 
into a distinct publication. How- 
ever, the idea is so valuable in itself, 
that we must not fall out with it for 
trifies. If the poor are taught to 
read, it is surely but right and proper 
that we should afford them the best 
means of indulging their curiosity. 
This, as the Author truly remarks, 
can be done in the cheapest of all 
manners by a Circulating Library. 
This Library, he proposes, is to be 
formed uncer the direction and sanc- 


tion of the National Society, who are 
to compile a general and comprehen- 
sive catalogue of all such publications 
as are fitted for the instruction and 
amusement of this class of the people. 
I do not pretend, Mr. Urban, that 
I can entirely approve of the whole 
of this scheme, but I Ahink that it 
is deserving of serious attention. If 
properly conducted, it might certainly 
do much to draw off the notice of the 
oor from seditious and criminal pub- 
ications. But whether it be practi- 
cable or not, 1 will not determine. 
This is an age of wonders; and | ac- 
count this not amongst the least in- 
teresting of those novellies by which 
the public attention may be at once 
awakened and gratified. 
Aw Oxp Sunscrisen. 





Mr. Urnsan, Enfield, Feb. 5. 
4 b- inscription on the Monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey re- 
cently erected to the memory of Dr. 
Vincent (vol. LXXXVII. p. 636), 
seems to be deficient in the eilowing 
particular, viz. in not noticing, with 
the other information, that the Dean 
was also Dean of the most honour- 
able Order of the Bath. Surely it 
does not follow that every Reader 
must know the Deanery of the Order 
of the Bath is annexed to that of 
Westminster; or else this information 
on all the monuments of the Deans of 
Westminster in the Abbey, since the 
revival of the Order in the year 1725, 
may be considered as redundant and 
useless. | forbear remarking on the 
omission of heraldic insignia, aud a 
representation of the badge of the 
Dean of the Order, as exhibited on the 
said monuments of the very Reverend 
Dean's predecessors. .C.B 


i 
Mr. Urnpan, Aprit 16. 
BEG leave to submit to the very 
serious consideration of the Ma- 
gistrates, particularly of Middlesex 
aod Surrey (man whom I know 
are constant Readers of your Maga- 
zine), whether regular Prize-fighters, 
and those who act as their seconds, 
are proper persons to receive Public- 
house Licenses; and whether the 
usual testimonials from parish officers 
respecting moral conduct, can with 
any propriety be granted to charac- 
ters who are constantly setting the 
Laws of their Country at defiance. 

Aw Opserver. 

REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


40. Scriptural Essays, adapted to the 
Holydays of the Church of England: 
with Meditations on the prescribed Ser- 
vices. By the Author of “ Letters to 
a Young Man,” &c. In Two Volumes, 
12me, Longman and Co. 


HOUGH the modesty of the Au- 
thor has withheld her name from 
these volumes, yet few Readers will 
fail to recognize Mrs. West, under the 
description of “ The Author of Let- 
ters to a Young Man.” That Work, 
so remarkable for its sound piety, 
and judicious, though affectionate ma- 
ternal admonition, obtained for the 
Author a species of reputation which 
the present will not fail to extend: 
while the recollection of it may serve 
to remove all feelings of surprise, 
that the Author of so many ingenious 
aud interesting fictions should devote 
so much of her time to the investi- 
ation of Christian History and the 
Illustration of Sacred Truth. 

Giving all due praise to the pious 
and judicious Nelson, whose Work on 
the Fasts and Festivals has so loug 
been the manual of the soundest mem- 
bers of the Church, and disclaiming 
all idea of an attempt to supersede 
its Mrs. West says, still “ the use- 
fulness of a new admonitor is evi- 
dent, from the general neglect of the 
Church holydays, excepting a few of 
the more solemn ones, most inli- 
mately connected with our Redemp- 
tion. For the fest, they are only re- 
collected as interruptions to some 
species of public business, or as de- 
Doting the period in which some 
transactions should be performed.” 

Under such circumstances, the at- 
tempt to recall attention to these 
holy institutions, by a set of Essays, 
pleasingly written, and adorned with 
the varieties of biographical and other 
kinds of research, will doubtless be 
admitted to be laudable: and * the 
revival of a religious spirit among us 
from our late dangers, and signal de- 
liverances,” affords the Author a well- 
grounded hope of success. 

The Author very justly claims for 
sacred biography a share of favour 
and estimation which has long been 
bestowed on the commoner subjects 
of that science : “ Since biography,” 
she says, *“* has become so popular 

Gent. Maa, April, 1817. 
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a study, il seems a proper reason to 
invile attention to the founders of 
our religion.”—The pleasing manner 
in which this invitation is held out 
by Mrs. West may afford us a good 
hope of her success ;—variety arises 
out of the very nature of the design ; 
and with that advantage, a miad so 
fertile, and a pen so well exercised, 
can hardly fail to attract a multitude 
of Readers. 

The design originally suggested, 
she tells us, was “ to modernize Nel- 
son’s Festivals, &c. discarding the ca- 
techetical fourm, omitting the account 
of ancient theological controversies, 
and abridging the more abstruse ar- 
guments.” But, for various reasons, 
this design has been relinquished, for 
that which appeared to the Author 
less difficult, ** an original work, de- 
signed to be supplementary and po- 
pular, rather than elementary and 
profound,” and adapted to the use of 
those who have previously read Nel- 
son, and wish rather to vary the maa- 
ner than to change the matter of 
their theological meditativus. 

Mrs. West speaks with a becom- 
ing modesty of her theological ac- 
quirements; but she is evidently con- 
versant with our best English Divines; 
and whoever is se, must have much 
less talent of his own than belongs 
to this Author, if he make not a re- 
spectabie aud an edifying use of that 
knowledge. — We can say without 
hesitation, that sound theology has 
not often worn a more attractive 
form than it does in these * Scrip- 
tural Essays: nor have we any 
doubt that they will attract many 
Readers whom the didactic form of 
Nelson’s admirable work would ra- 
ther appal than invite; who even 
cou!d not be brought to read in ques- 
tion and answer the very facts which 
they will eagerly peruse when con- 
veyed in a pleasing narrative, No- 
thing can be better calculated for 
social reading in families; for which 
purpose, as well as for that of fami- 
liar instruction, especially among fe- 
males, we have no doubt that the 
Work will be largely demanded. 

We must, in justice, give a speci- 
men of the execution of the Works 
which we shall take, without any 

anxious 
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anxious selection, from the very first 
Essay—on the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

“The Collect prays for a large in- 
flux of divine grace, to perfect us in 
the knowledge of those saving truths, 
which the message of the angel, as on 
this day, first unfolded to man; that, 
from belief in the incarnation of Christ, 
we may proceed to claim the benefits of 
his expiation, and finally partake the 
glories of his resurrection. It makes no 
mention of the Virgin Mother, as is 
usually the case in days appropriated to 
the commemoration of Saints, though 
she certainly affords as eminent an ex- 
ample of piety, humility, and resigna- 
tion, as any in the sacred calendar. 
But it must be remembered, that our 
Liturgy was adopted when we had just 
escaped from Popery: andeven a tem- 
pered and deserved eulogium might have 
alarmed many zealous Protestants, who 
had been accustomed to see the idola- 
trous worship of what was called, the 
Queen of Heaven, impugn the mediatorial 
supremacy of her Son; for this reason, 
in the two festivals where her name is 
eombined with that of Christ in the title, 
no mention is made of her in the service, 
She is frequently introduced in Scrip- 
tare, always in an amiable and interest- 
ing point of view; never as claiming or 
receiving any other distinction from her 
relation to the Messiah, but that of pre- 
eminence in sorrow: thus verifying the 
prophecy of Simeon; and evincing that 
acquiescence in the will of God, which 
she promised in her reply to Gabriel. On 
some occasions, when the fears and 
prejudiees of the mortal parent inter- 
fered with the divine mission of the 
Son, the incarnate Deity answered by 
announcing the immutability of his pur- 
poses: thus recalling to her mind the 
declaration of the Angel, that ¢hat holy 
thing, which was to be born of her, would 
be called the Son of God: but generally 
Mary acted as a disciple of her child and 
Saviour, pondering in her heart the won- 
ders which she saw, and urging others 
to do as he commanded.” 

The first volume, besides the In- 
troduction, comprises 13 Essays, on 
the principal days of celebration 
founded on the life and acts of our 
Lord. The second volume has 19 
Essays, on the days which are ap- 
pointed for the commemoration of 
Saints, and of events relative tu them: 
and in each Essay, the several parts 
of the appointed Service fur the day 
are noticed and illustrated. 

The Work, we confidently pro- 
nouuce, is calculated to do much guod. 
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41. A Word for my Country; or, 
An Address to the Parishioners of 
Crosstone, and ali whom it may con- 
cern. By Melville Horne, Curate of 
Crosstone *, 8vo. pp. 16. 1807. 


ADDRESSES from  Magis- 
trates +, or persons in official situa- 
tion, claim attention from the dig- 
nity of the persons, as well as from 
the weight of the sentiments; but 
that of the Curate of Crosstone can 
have no recommendation (beyond 
the limits of his parish) but what is 
derived from its intrinsic value. Yet, 
on this single ground, will it stand 
distinguished, as an antidote, most ju- 
diciously prepared, against the pvi- 
son of anti-constitutional demagogues. 

The Curate addresses his parishion- 
ers as friends, whom Jacobins had 
invaded, for the purpose of diffusing 
their pernicious doctrines. With 
those who are already Jacobins he 
attempts not to reasou, as being per- 
sous beyond the hope of cure; but to 
those who are honest men, of good 
consciences, who read their Bibles, 
and believe that they have souls to 
be saved, he here addresses a most 
energetic and able remonstrance. 

He first warns his friends of the 
desperate tendency of the seductions 
by which they were assailed: ** None,” 
says he, “ should engage with Jaco- 
bins, who are not prepared to brave 
all consequences; to kill, or be killed.” 

On the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform, whether required or not, he 
ventures to remind his parishioners 
of their incapacity to undertake or 
direct it. ‘In his own art,” he ob- 
serves, “every man is respectable; 
but the moment he steps beyond it, 
he becomes the object of contempt 
and derision. If Coblers will be Phy- 
sicians, they will kill more than they 
care; and the fools who trust their 
lives in their hands deserve the death 
they find. If you are so absurd as to 
think you can reform and govern 
Parliament, are you so mad as to 
dream that the first deliberate assem- 
bly, of the first men, of the first of 





* Crosstone is in the county of Lan- 
caster, 

+ Such pre-eminently is the Speech 
of the Rev. Thomas Dunham Whitaker, 
at Blackburne, which is printed in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for March, p. 
213; and well deserves preservation in 
letters of gold. 
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nations, will take the medicines, and 
submit to the surgery, of the excel- 
dent and sapient Freeholders who have 
called this meeting.” (Feb. 23.) 


Those who would throw the powers 
of Government into the hands of the 
people at large, he thus answers on 
their own principles: 

**Government, say they, was ordain- 
ed of God for the good of the people. Very 
true. What to!lows? Then Sovereignty 
must be exercised by the People, who are 
the best judges of their own welfare. 
This conclusion we utterly deny. Pa- 
rental authority was ordained for the 
good of the children; but it must be 
exercised by parents who love their chil- 
dren, and understand best how to pro- 
mote their welfare. It is obvious to 
common sense, that, if children attempt 
to govern themselves, they will ruin 
themselves. So is it with the lower or- 
ders of society. Their welfare is the 
abject of Government; but Govern- 
ment must be exercised by those who 
understand their welfare better than 
they do themselves.” 


Mr. Horne then points out dis- 
tinctly, to his parishioners, the ex- 
tensive liberty which they and all 
Englishmenenjoy; and viodicates the 
justice of the laws, and the purity of 
the Judges; adding, “ If a Noble 
Lord, the shameless demagogue of 
a Westminster mob, twice tried and 
twice condemned, will rebel against 
the justice of bis country, and has 
felt the weight of its power, it ouly 
proves that the laws respect a Lord 
no more than they do a Peasant.” 

He proceeds, in due time, to vin- 
dicate the Country itself: 


“For the last 24 years, Britain has 
been the wonder of the world; an un- 
broken columa among ruined kingdoms. 
Throughout this dire debate, not a foot 
of her soil has been lost, at home or 
abroad; wisdom and patient fortitude 
have inspired her counsels, disciplined 
valour hath led her arms, and victory 
hath crowned them with a safe and ho- 
nourable peace. Under the divine bless- 
ing, she hath not only preserved her own 
independence, laws, liberty, and re- 
ligion, but also restored those inesti- 
mable blessings to the Continent. For 
her own welfare, and the general wel- 
fare of man, her treasure and blood 
have been poured forth: and Europe, 
beaten to the earth, bath been sheltered, 
revived, and again stands erect, under 
the cover of Britannia’s shield. Other 
nations have conquered to enslave the 
world. Britons alone have conquered 
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with no such design, To whom shall 
we give the glory? This hath God 
wrought! 

* But the demagogues ack; ‘ De not 
our present distresses prove that we are 
weakly and tyrannically governed?” I 
answer, No; no more than a severe 
sickness will prove a feeble canstitution, 
and a bad state of general health; no 
more than present distress for money 
will prove that a man is not possessed 
of a valuable estate.” 

On the subject of the outery 
against placemen and _ pensioners, 
among many sound remarks, he says, 

** Nor should the lower orders, who 
are pensioned to the amount of from 
three to five millions (by the Poor Laws), 
murmur at the merited reward of a few 
faithful servants of the publick.” 


As it is impossible to go through 
every topic, ably handled, in this 
most vigorous address, we shall only 
add the conclusion of it; and recom- 
mend the rest to be read in the Tract 
itself, in its due place and connec- 
tion; where its force is greater than 
can be estimated from detached spe- 
cimens : 

** Englishmen, of all ranks and names, 
rouse you, stir you; be bold, reso- 
lute, united, active, indefatigable, yet 
calm and temperate ; and move heaven 
and earth to save a Country, which far 
exceeds all that Greece or Rome ever 
were in their meridian splendour. With 
all her faults acknowledged, unvindi- 
cated, unpalliated, she is the Queen of 
Nations. O love this incomparable mo- 
ther, and let her welfare be dearer to 
your hearts than fortune, fame, or life, lo 
life and death be it your prayer, and that 
of your children, Esvo Perpetua: Live 
FOR EVER, THOU GLORY OF ALL LANDS.” 


42. The History and Antiquities of the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter, Westwin- 
ster: illustrated by Fifty Engrav- 
ings. By J.P. Neale. The Literary 
Department by E. W. Brayley. 4to. 
Longman and Co. 

THIS beautiful Work is intended 
to be comprised in Ten Parts, each 
containing Foriy Pages of Letter- 
press, and Five Engravings, of which 
three will be Finished Piates in the 
Line Manner, and two Etchings. The 
Piates are to consst of Ground Plans 
of the Building, comprehending, as 
far as is practicble, those shewing its 
antient limits and state ;—Views, ex- 
hibiting the general effects of the Edi- 
fice, both exteriur and internal, atid 
such of its parts as are marked by pe- 
culiarity 
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culiarity of architecture, or beauty of 
feature ;—enlarged Details of such 
pened seca as display, with the 
greagest force and interest, the vari- 
ations of architectural style ; — and 
Representations of such of the Monu- 
ment# as demand particular notice, 
from connexion with history, or from 
excellence of execution. 

When we add that all the Drawings 
will he executed by J. P. Neale; and 
that he has engaged Messrs. J. Pye, 
J. Le Keux, W. Woolnoth, R. Sands, 
J. Byrue, J. Lewis, W. R. Smith, J. 
Roffe, C. Pye, W. Radclyfle, H. 
Hobson, W. D.Taylor, and the Misses 
Byrne, toexecule the Engrsvings; it 
may fairly be presumed that full con- 
fidence will be placed in his intention 
to render this Work wortby to be 
classed with the best contemporary 
Topographical Publications, 

The two Parts which have already 
appeared afford a pleasing specimen 
of what may be expected from those 
which are to follow. 


Mr. Brayley observes, 


“ The Abbey Church of Westminster 
may be safely pronounced the most in- 
teresting Ecclesiastical Structure in this 
kingdom. Considered as a Building, 
its architecture, rich in the varieties of 
successive ages, and marked by some of 
the most prominent beauties and pecu- 
liarities of the Pointed style, affords an 
extensive field of gratification to the 
Artist and the Antiquary. Rising in 
solemn magnificence amidst the Palaces 
and dignified structures connected with 
the seat of Imperial Government, it 
forms a distinguishing feature in the Me- 
tropolis of England. Its Histury, as 
connected with a great Monastic Estab- 
lishment, immediately under the notice 
of our antient Monarchs, and much fa- 
voured by their patronage, abounds in 
important and curious particulars. But 
this Edifice has still a str:nger claim to 
notice—it has been adopted as a Na- 
tional Structure, and held forward as an 
object of National Pride. Whilst con- 
templating these venerable walls, or ex- 
ploring the long ailes and enriched Cha- 
pels, the interest is not confined to the 
customary recollections of sacerdotal 
pomp: ceremonies of more impressive 
interest, and of the greatest public im- 
portance, claim a privrity of attention, 
The grandeur of architectural display in 
this building is viewed with additional 
reverence, when we remember that the 
same magnificence of effect has impart- 
ed increased solemnity to thé Corona- 
tion of our Kings, from the era of the 
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Norman Conquest.—At a very early pe- 
riod this Abbey Church was selected as 
a place of burial for the English Mo- 
narchs; and the Antiquary, and the Stu- 
dent of History, view their Monuments 
as melancholy, but most estimable, 
sources of intelligence and delight. In 
the vicinity of the Ashes of Royalty, a 
grateful and judicious Nation has placed 
the remains of such of her sons as have 
been most eminent for Patriotic Worth, 
for Valour, or for Talent. Sculptors, al- 
most from the earliest period in which 
their art was exercised by Natives of 
England, down to the preseut time, have 
here exerted their best efforts, in com- 
memoration of those thus celebrated for 
Virtue, for Energy, or for Intellectual 
Power. In Antient Architectural Fea- 
ture ;—in Interest arising from Appro- 
priation ;—in Importance from Histori- 
eal Relation; and in regard to splendid 
monumental embellishments ;—it is 
evident that Westminster Abbey pre- 
sents a truly desirable object of illustra- 
tion in the highest style of the present 
advanced state of the Arts. It may be 
added, that the munificent attention 
lately bestowed by the Legislature on the 
renovation of decaying parts of this ve- 
nerable pile, renders particularly desir- 
able an accurate notice of its present 
state; whilst such public efforts towards 
its perpetuation assuredly demand the 
correspondent labours of the artist and 
topographical writer. That such a Work 
is yet a desideratum in the Arts and Li- 
terature ot an Age honourably eminent 
for its patronage of Topographical and 
Antiquarian pursuits, must be admitted 
by all: for though two attempts, the 
one by Dart in the early part of the last 
century, the other by a more recent, 
yet nameless Editor, have been made to 
illustrate the Abbey Church, yet the de- 
sign here laid down is so very different, 
that with respect to those works this un- 
dertaking may be considered as essen- 
tially distinct. The want of such a Pub- 
lication is the more especially to be re- 
gretted, as the Cathedral Antiquities of 
England are in the process of Iilustra- 
tion, in a manner satisfactory to the 
Connoisseur, and worthy of the existing 
state of the Graphic Art.” 


43. Cursory Remarks on Corpulence ; 
or Obesity considered as a Disease : 
with a Critical Examination of An- 
tient and Modern Opinions, relative to 
its Causes and Cure. Third Edition, 
containing a reference to the most re- 
markable Cases that have occurred in 
this Country. By William Wadd, 
Surgeon. 8vo. pp. 129. Callow. 
THE good opinion which we ex- 

pressed of this pleasant but = 
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fic Treatise when anonymous (vol. 
LXXX. p. 153), is not lessened by 
the oe professional name 
under which it is now published. 


** These Remarks first appeared,” Mr, 
Wadd observes, “* with a confession that 
they had never been prepared for the 
public eye. For that reason they were 
published without a name.—In this im- 
perfect state they passed through two 
impressions ; and as no pains were taken 
to conceal the Author, he soon became 
generally known. It was therefore his 
wish to render the work more systema- 
tic; but professional duties, and pub- 
lications, have prevented his attempt- 
ing more than to arrange such facts as 
have occurred in bis practice or reading. 
They bave gradually accumulated ; and 
judging of the importance of the sub- 
ject, by the reception with which such a 
trifle has been honoured, he is induced 
to submit them again to the corpulent 
good-bumoured part of the community, 
in their present sbape.”’ 


Though Mr. Wadd has occasionally 
treated the subject with much pleasan- 
try, it is nowhere mixed with levity. 


“‘ The English nation,” he tells us, 
“has at all times been as famous for 
beef, as her sons have been celebrated 
for bravery. That they understood good 
living, even in the earliest ages, we may 
learn from Cesar, who, speaking of the 
diet of the Britons, says, ‘ Lacte et carne 
vivunt.’ Nor have the ‘ cibi ecrassi ac 
feculente turbideque potiones’ of our 
ancestors, been a subject of less admi- 
ration with all succeeding historians, 
down to the days of the good Sir Lionel 
Ducket, who, anno 1573, restrained the 
‘great housekeeping in the City, that had 
caused such great consumption of veni- 
son, as to give offence to the Queen and 
Court.’ It has been conjectured by 
some, that for one fat person in France 
or Spain, there are a hundred in Eng- 
land. I shall leave others to determine 
the fairness of such a calculation... ..It 
is not a little singular, that a disease 
which had been thought characteristic 
of the inbabitants of this island, should 
have been so little attended to. Dr. 
Thomas Short’s discourse on Corpulency, 
published in 1727, with a small pam- 
phlet by Dr. Flemyng, and some occa- 
sional remarks in a few systematic 
works, will, I believe, be found to com- 
prise all that has been said in this coun- 
try, on what Dr. Fothergill termed ‘ a 
most singular disease.’ ” 


After noticing the principal articles 
that have been resorted to in the 
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treatment of this disease, we are in- 
formed, that “ the person who de- 
pends solely on the benefit to be de- 
rived from the use of any of them 
will find himself grievously disap- 
pointed. 


** How can a magic box of pills, 
Syrup, or vegetable juice, 
Eradicate at ounce those il!s 
Which years of luxury produce?” 


** Abstinence from animal food was 
considered a moral duty, by the learned 
Ritson, ten years ago; and we have very 
lately had an erudite exhortation, to 
‘ return to Nature,’ and vegetable diet, 
by a gentleman whose whole family live 
aceording to the following bill of fare, 
* Our breakfast,’ he observes, ‘ is com- 
posed of dried fruits, whether raisins, 
figs, or plums, with toasted bread, or 
biscuits, and weak tea, always made of 
distited water, with a moderate portion 
of milk in it. The children, whode not 
seem to like the flavour of tea, use 
milk and water instead of it. When 
butter is added to the toast, it isin very 
small quantity. The dinner consists of 
potatoes, with some other vegetables, 
according as they happen to be in sea- . 
son; macaroni, a tart, or a pudding, 
with as few eggs as possible; to this is 
sometimes added a dessert. Onions, 
especially those from Portugal, may be 
stewed with a little walnut pickle, and 
some other vegetable ingredients, for 
which no cook will be at a loss, so as to 
constitute an excellent sauce for all 
other vegetables. As to drinking, we 
are scarcely inclined, on this cooling re- 
gimen, to drink at all; but when it so 
happens, we take distilled water, having 
a stillexpressly for this purpose in our 
back kitchen.’—The article of drink re- 
quires the utmost attention. Corpulent 
persons generally indulge to excess; if 
this be allowed, every endeavour to re- 
duce them will be vain.—Newmarket af- 
fords abundant proofs, how much may 
be done by exercise. Jockies some- 
times reduce themselves a stone anda 
half in weight in a week.” 

“ The Author of the Pursuits of Lite- 
rature remarks, that Philosophy is a 
very pleasant thing, and has various 
uses ; one (by no means the least im- 
portant) is, thatit makes us laugh, a well- 
known recipe for making us fat. The 
Royal Society of London, after neglect- 
ing this laughter-making property of 
Philosophy for some years, seems, in one 
instance *, inclinedto revive it.—Lest it 
should be suspected that | have mis- 





* Transactions, vol. CII, p. 146, 
represented 
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represented the important paper thus 
alluded to, and its accompanying speci- 
men, I shall offer a slight analysis of 
the first. The latter has been analyzed 
by achemist, not less celebrated for his 
accuracy than his modesty, of whom it 
need only be said that he is the very 
able Successor of Davy at the Royal In- 
stitution.” 


For this analysis it may be suffi- 
cient to refer to the Tract before us; 
as we have no intention to examine 
more closely into the oily substance 
“ which, procured under’ circum- 
stances which precluded all possibi- 
lity of deception, was laid on the table 
of the Royal Society.” 

Many scientific observations are 
added to the present edition, aud se- 
veral remarkable cases; among which 
is the following anecdote, related by 
Sir N. Wraxall, of our venerable Mo- 
narch, 


“© « He (George III.) seemed to have 
a tendency to become corpulent, if he 
had not suppressed it by systematic and 
unremitting temperance. On this sub- 
ject I shall relate a fact, which was com- 
municated to me by a friend, Sir John 
Macpherson, who received it from the 
great Earl of Mansfield, to whom the 
King himself mentioned it ; forcibly de- 
monstrating that strength of mind, re- 
nunciation of all excess, and dominion 
over his appetite, which have charac- 
terized George III. at every period of 
his life. Conversing with William Duke 
of Cumberland, his uncle, not long be- 
fore that Prince’s death in 1764, His 
Majesty observed, that it was with con- 
cern he remarked the Duke’s augment- 
ing corpulency. ‘1 lament it not less, 
Sir,’ replied he; ‘ but it is constitution- 
al; and I am much mistaken if your 
Majesty will not become as large as my- 
self, before you attain to my age.” ‘ It 
arises from your not using sufficient ex- 
ercise,’ answered the King. ‘ I use, ne- 
vertheless,’ said the Duke, ‘ constant 
and severe exercise of every kind.—But 
there is another effort requisite, in or- 
der to repress this tendeney, which is 
much more difficult to practise, and 
without which, no exercise, however 
violent, will suffice. I mean, great re- 
nunciation and temperance. Nothing 
else can prevent your Majesty from 
growing to my size.” The King made 
no reply; but the Duke’s words sunk 
deep, and produced a lasting impression 
on his mind. From that day he formed 
the resclution, as he assured Lord Mans- 
field, of checking his constitutional in- 
clination to corpulency, by unremitting 
Restraint upon his appetite :—a deter- 
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mination which he carried into com- 
plete effect, in defiance of every temp- 
tation.” 


Many of the cases of “ Preterna- 
tural Obesity,” which form the Ap- 
pendix, are curious aod entertaining, 
particularly those furnished from the- 
atricalhistory. The last of these Cases 
is of a very serious nature, a fatal ac- 
cumulation of fat about the heart, 
The subject was Dr. Higgins of the 
Navy; but for this we have no room, 

“ Here,” says the ingenious Author, 
*] shall close this motley collection, 
formed from much and varied reading, 
medical correspondence, and personal 
observation. The statement of many 
of the cases is given in the language of 
the parties. In some, no more is said 
than is sufficient to identify the fact, 
In others, where the public journals or 
private authority warranted it, the his- 
tory is more explicit.” 

From the specimens given in a re- 
cent professional publication, we 


should have been glad to have seen 
afew of Mr. Wadd’s very admirable 
Etchings in the present Treatise. 


44. Three Familiar Lectures on Cranio- 
logical Physiognomy, delivered before 
the City Philosophical Society. By a 
Member. Embellished with Engrav- 
ings. @vo. pp. 114. Wilson. 


THESE serio-comic Lectures are 
thus introduced : 


*‘In an age like the present, distin- 
guished at once for learning, licentious- 
ness, and wit, some apology may justly 
be expected for presenting to the publick 
a literary production which lays claim 
to neither of those recommendatory 
qualities. In this volume will be found 
no description of the manners, customs, 
and babits, of the Antediluvians ; noeulo- 
giums on the strength and ingenuity of 
the men, or the beauty and artless sim- 
plicity of the women ; nor any attempt 
to furnish a satisfactory solution of the 
extraordinary length of their lives, or 
their beards. Here are no inuendos 
against religion—no sarcasms against 
the clergy—no demands for political re- 
formation: and the reader will in vain 
look for a single passage that may re- 
mind him of Scarron, Voltaire, Piron, 
Chesterfield, Sterne, or Porson. Con- 
scious as he is of these capital defects 
in his book (which are much easier ac- 
knowledged than remedied), the author 
most sincerely laments his utter inabi- 
lity to furnish the proper and expected 
apology for them; but will endeavour 
to console himself by the consideration 

that 
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that such qualities were by no means 
necessary to the present undertaking. 
Craniology, in the hands of Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim, is such an intelligible 
subject, that a plain man may readily 
comprehend and state it; and, as its 
doctrines lead to fatalism and material- 
ism, no uncommon portion of logic or 
eloquence is required to refute them. 
The design of these lectures is to give 
acorrect outline of this new system of 
physiognomy ; to explain, in a familiar 
manner, its leading principles ; and to 
illustrate them in a way somewhat more 
amusing than the discoverers (i.e. the 
inventors) have themselves attempted, 
or, perhaps, will feel inclined to ap- 
prove in any other person; to expose 
its absurdities with innocent raillery, 
and to invalidate its positions with po- 
pular arguments. Should any of the 
remarks be considered too severely sa- 
tirical, let it be remembered what a 
solid recompense the satirized individu- 
als have received from the princely li- 
berality (alias thoughtless extravagance) 
of our 1nunificent countrymen, renowned 
throughout the world for their generous 
patronage of foreign singers, foreign 
dancers, foreign puppets, charlatans, and 
doctors; and that no man can be con- 
sidered ill-treated in a nation, who ob- 
tains, in exchange for gratuitous asser- 
tions, inconclusive arguments, and in- 
eredible relations, a sufficient quantity 
of the ‘ precious metals’ to retire into 
his own country, and there openly laugh 
at the unsuspecting credulity of the 
people whom his impudence and cun- 
ning have enabled him to dupe.” 

In the First Lecture we are told 
with great truth— 

* It is a well-known fact, that bypo- 
erites in religion, and empirics in me- 
dicine and science, are perpetually ap- 
pealing to the Scriptures, to justify their 
crimes, or to countenance their quack- 
eries ; as if those sacred writings were 
given to serve as a cloak for licentious- 
ness, and to instruct us in the principles 
of philosophy and the arts of life, instead 
of being intended to teach us the most 
pure and refined morality, to assure us 
of the reality of a future state, and to 
direct us in what manner we should 
conduct ourselves, so as to ensure the 
greatest possible portion of happiness in 
this life, and complete felicity beyond 
the grave. If a man wishes to advocate 
the old Prolemaic system of the universe 
from sinister motives, or from a spirit 
of opposition ; instead of offering a ma- 
thematica! demonstration of its truth, 
he refers to the Mosaic account of the 
creation of the world; and, with pro- 
feasions of reverence for the sacredness 
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of revealed truth, endeavours to render 
it subservient to the propagation of what, 
ifhe is a man of common understand- 
ing, and has paid the slightest attention 
to the subject, he must know to be a 
falsehood. Another, desirous to estab- 
lish a particular theory of the principle 
of animal vitality, informs us from the 
same authority, that ‘the blood is the 
life thereof,’ thus impiousty compelling 
the legislator of Israel to sanction the 
falsehoods of mere nestrum venders. By 
these, and a thousand similar artifices, 
the weak and the ignorant are imposed 
upon, the Bible is rendered accessary 
to the dissemination of error, and Mo- 
ses and the prophets are made respon- 
sible for the pernicious absurdities of 
Drs. Sibly and Solomon,” 


The Lecturer thus arclily concludes: 


** Drs. Gall and Spurzheim assert, 
what few persons will be inclined to 
dispute, that the skull is formed upon 
the brain, and that it takes its peculiar 
(internal) shape and size from the shape 
and size of that organ: so far, so good; 
these are the premises; now for the 
conclusion; consequently, its external 
surface must be the exact counterpart 
of the surface of the brain; and for every 
concavity in the inner plate of the skull, 
there must be, and there is, a corre- 
sponding convexity on the outer plate of 
it. These learned doctors are, however, 
much more quick-sighted than Nature; 
and the fact, which to them is so ex- 
tremely obvious, has, unfortunately, 
been by her quite overlooked. That 
there are a variety of indentations, or 
concavities, within the skull, and those 
formed by the convolutions of the brain, 
will be most readily granted, because, on 
inspection, they plainly appear; but 
that there are any corresponding pro- 
tuberances on the outside of the cra- 
nium, will be as promptly denied, be- 
cause, on inspection, no such protube- 
rances can be seen. It was well known 
to anatomists, long befure the inventors 
of this theory were born, that the inner 
plate of the skull bears an exact impres- 
sien of the surface of the brain; and 
that the various convolutions of that 
organ mark it with the most evident 
indentations; it was, moreover, equally 
well known (what even Gall and Spurz- 
heim cannot possibly be ignorant of), 
that those indentations, instead of caus- 
ing prominences on the outer plate of 
the skull, serve no other purpose than 
to vary the thickness of those parts of 
the bone immediately above them; so 
as to render the skull, in some in- 
stances, where the convyulutionus are 
Jarge ard the concavities deep, semi- 

trans 
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transparent: and nothing is more eom- 
mon than to find a skull with numerous 
deep and varying sinuosities on the in- 
side, while the outside is as smooth and 
as free from any kiyd of elevation as a 
billiard ball. Although these important 
facts may not be considered sufficient 
to show that this new theory has no 
foundation in truth, yet they most 
clearly prove (what will perhaps be 
thought equally fatal to it) the utter 
impossibility of ever reducing it to any 
practical utility ; for, unless the mind 
is composed of numerous faculties, and 
those faculties du reside each in a dis- 
tinct cerebral organ ; unless those or- 
gaus do make indentations in the siull, 
which are constantly accompanied by 
corresponding protuberances on the 
outside of it; it becomes perfectly clear, 
that, though we shave a man’s head ever 
so close, and examine it with ever so 
much care and exactness, we shall learn 
no more of his propensities, sentiments, 
and faculties, than by measuring and 
examining his fingers and tues. Upon 
the whole, then, we may conclude, that 
if the inventors of this new system of 
physiognomy propose it as an ingenious 
and entertaining theory, which gentle- 
men may have engraved on their snuff- 
boxes, and ladies painted on their fans 
for their amusement, it may, without 
any serious scruple, be accepted of 
them ; and, considered in such a light, 
I have ro doubt but that many of the 
gentlemen belonging to this Society 
would cheerfully undertake to add thirty- 
three additional faculties to the present 
valuable collection of Dr. Spurzheim, 
and to distinguish them by as many 
names, as whimsically characteristical as 
those which the learned doctor has coin- 
ed. But if Dr. Spurzheim seriously be- 
lieves that this system is true,—and sup- 
poses that he is able to make one sen- 
sible disinterested person believe the 
same; if he imagines that a revolution 
must take place inthe science of human 
nature in consequence of his discoveries; 
that the treatwent of the sick and the 
insane is to be regulated according to 
his rules; and that children may be edu- 
cated on craniological principles ;—ii he 
really be not in jest, but is henestly se- 
rious in proposing all this; then I have 
only one remark to mahe:—the Euglish 
people bave sometimes been charged 
with enjoying a kind of uinatural plea- 
sure in gazing upon maviacs of every 
description ; aud the great anxiety which 
Most persons, acquainted with this new 
science, have evinced to obtain a sight 
of its most strenuous advocate, gene- 
rates a strong suspicion that such a 
charge is, inde: d, hut too well-founded.” 


[April, 


45. Village Counsel to the Poor. Edited by 
the Author of Family Sermons. 12mo, 
pp. 66. Rivingtons. 

“THE following sheets were found 
among some old MSS., once belonging 
to an aged exemplary Christian; he 
might have been termed the father of 
his parish, and, like Sir Roger de Co- 
verley, was anxious not only for their 
temporal but eternal welfare. It ap- 
peared to have been his custom to give, 
every Sunday morning, a short paper 
of advice to one or other of his poor 
neighbours, as he thought admonition 
was required. He termed it ‘ VILLAGE 
Counset,’ and had frequently the satis- 
faction to see it wisely applied and 
gratefully received. The first paper was 
entitled, Religion; and the Editor, by 
endeavouring to arrange the subjects in 
some degree of order, trusts they will be 
understood by every capacity.” 

Thus humbly and anonymously, 
without dedication or eulogy or pa- 
tron, are thrown before the publick 
(in a cheap form) eleven admirable 
little tracts; tracts, we hesitate not 
to assert, which would confer a wreath 
of amaranth on the brow of the 
proudest Nobleman in our land, and 
which ought to be given away among 
their tenantry with both hands by all 
the landholders of this mighty Em- 
pire. It is no quack medicine; no 
nostrum, fabricated from dangerous 
and discordant drugs: it is a plain, 
wholesome, and truly generous cor- 
dial, with care and skill compounded 
in tav Luxns latesiny, Tar wyswv ary- 
yirsey, 

The subjects of the eleven tractsare: 

1. Religion. 2. The Sabbath Day. 3. 
The Sacrament. 4. The vice of Drun- 
kenness. 5. Honesty. 6. Truth. 7. 
Swearing. @. Charity. 9. Pride. 10. 
Vanity. 11, General Instructions. 

Such are the ingredievts, wonder- 
fully well-timed, of this Cunistian 
physiciayn’s chalice: its general use 
among the- labouring classes now, 
under the biessing of Providence, 
would prove a sovereign antidote and 
ceriain remedy against those inpu- 
merable vile and baleful Reform- 
phifters and Atheist petions, * drug- 
gc: with double death,” with which 
the health of Britain’s Constitution, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, is insi- 
diously assailed by headstrong, scio- 
list mountebanks, and desperate em- 
piries: to cach of whom, whilst boast- 
ful of their forged diplomas, gladly 
would we whisper, “laze? Levdice, Sega 
WTO TIRUTOV. W.B. Chelsea. 
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46. 4 Vindication of the Magistrates act- 
ing in and for the Tower Division, from 
the Charges contained ina printed Work 
entitled, “* The t of the Commit- 
tee on the State of the Police of the Me- 
tropolis ; together with the Minutes of 
Evidence taken before a Committee of 
the House of Commons.” By Thomas 
Thirlwall, 1.4. Rector of Bowers Gif- 
ford, Essex, and Magistrate for the 
Counties of Middlesex and Essex ; 8vo. 
pp. 348. J. M. Richardson. 

’ MR. THIRLWALL is fully aware 

that, in thus boldly stepping forward 

as the Vindicator of his Brother Ma- 
gistrates, he is on tender ground ; yet 

to “the perusal of a candid and im- 

partial publick he presents a work, 

which he undertook under great dis- 
advaniages aud inconveniencies.” 

“* My residence,” he says, “ in a se- 
questered part of the Country, and the 
jate period in which I had the opportu- 
nity of giving the ‘ Report’ an attentive 
perusal, must plead my apology for the 
imperfect execution, and leave me to 
lament, with the materials 1 possess, it 
had not deyolved on men of more leisure 
and greater ability. I had waited also 
in the hope this painful but necessary 
task would have engaged the pen of one 
Gentleman, who could and would have 
done full justice to it had his bealth and 
infirmities allowed him, till I found my- 
self reduced to the alternative either of 
permitting my former Colleagues, to- 
gether with myself, to sink under a load 
of Calumny, or stepping forward, un- 
equal as I find myself, to advocate their 
cause. However convinced I might feel 
of their purity, honour, and integrity, 
yet | know enough of mankind, to be 
aware of the possibility of being mis- 
taken, and the existence of venality and 
corruption. And bad the Evidence sup- 
ported such a charge, it is no affectation 
in me to say I should be the last man to 
ward off the sword of Justice. With 
this impression I applied my mind to 
the perusal of the ‘ Minutes of Evidence,’ 
in which, to my concern and astonish- 
ment, | found facts and circumstances 
which fell within my personal know- 
ledge, discoloured, distorted, and utterly 
perverted. I must not indulge the emo- 
tions I feel at the misrepresentations. 
1 beg it to be understood, that I have 
not made one assertion for which I have 
not either a voucher, or an authority, 
which | am ready, when called upon, to 
produce. The subject is of vital im- 
portance, affecting not merely the ho- 
nour and reputation of a single class of 
men, but compromising the dearest and 

Gent. Mac. Aprit, 1817. 
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invaluable privileges of Englishmen. I 
think it due to the Honourable Chair- 
man to acknowledge the politeness of 
his reception, and the liberality of 
sentiments with which he invited a free 
and unrestrained discussion: protected 
therefore as I feel myself by his candid 
declaration, entertaining as I do every 
personal respect for him, and a profound 
reverence fur the Authority with which 
he is clothed, I enter with less appre- 
hension upon the exereise of those rights 
and privileges which God and the Con- 
stitution allow to every man, ‘of self-de- 
fence. Aud here I declare, that, since my 
interview with the Honourable Chair- 
man, I adhere the more strongly to 
every principle and sentiment I have 
expressed, 

**I am not unread in the History of 
my Country, and the theory and prac- 
tice of the British Constitution, I ad- 
mit to its full extent the power and right 
of Parliament, and yield to no man in 
submission to its paramount Authority ; 
but, 1 draw a marked line of distinction 
between its rights and its duties, be- 
tween what it may do and what it ought 
todo. Its own will is the measure of 
the one, the advantage of the people is 
the measure of the other. It may dele- 
gate a part of its body to inquire into 
matters affecting the life, liberty, and 
property of an individual ; it may col- 
lect materials and Evidence against him ; 
it may take the Minutes secretly or 
openly, receive some and reject others, 
with or without the privity or know- 
ledge of the accused, and with or with- 
out allowing him the means of rebuttal, 
either by cross examination or the pro- 
duction of justificatory Evidence. It 
may shape and model the Evidence as 
it thinks fit, and it may print and give 
it circulation and publicity through the 
four Quarters of the Globe, without the 
possibiiity of applying an Antidote, and 
thus place the Accused in a degraded, 
prostrate, and helpless situation. 

“* This Power Parliament possesses, and 
in former times has exercised, in utter 
subversion of the first principles of jus- 
tice, and in direct violation of Magna 
Charta, which claims for every man the 
invaluable right of a trial by his Peers, 
The sound principle which governs the 
conduct of modern Parliaments is, in no 
case to interpose their authority, ex- 
cept where it is not cognizable by the 
ordinary Courts of Law, before whose 
tribunal an innocent man may boldly 
stand, relying on the administration of 
full and impartial justice. Here he con- 
fronts his Aceuser. He is placed under 
the protection of a learned, enlightened, 

and 
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and impartial Judge, who will not allow 
the strict rules of Evidence to be in- 
fringed to his disadvantage. Here the 
merits of the question are probed to the 
bottom; and, after the fullest and fair- 
est investigation, are submitted to the 
Verdict of twelve unbiassed peers, or 
equals, who are sworn to give it ac- 
cording to Evidence. 

“Trial by Jury is the Palladium of our 
Liberty, and the guardian of life, pro- 
perty, and character. It is the boast, 
the pride, the birthright, of every man 
and body of men in this Country. To 
this tribunal we appeal, and there stand 
upon our defence. At the same time, 
whatever course may be pursued; no 
man has a fuller reliance on the wis- 
dom, justice, and impartiality of Par- 
liament than myself, and that its de- 
eisions will accord with the first prin- 
ciples of a Constitution, which, with all 
its imperfections, is constructed beyond 
all other systems in the world for the 
eivil happiness of man.” 

Audi alieram partem is a good old 
maxim; and we trust that Mr. Thirl- 
wall’s Vindication will fall under the 
perusal of those whom it more mate- 
rially concerns to judge of the vali- 
dity of the facts it adduces. 


47. A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of Chester, at a General Ordi- 
nation, holden by the Lord Bishop of 
the Diocese, on Sunday Dec. 22, 1816. 
By the Rev. William Ainger, 4. 47. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Perpetual Curate of St. Bees, 
in Cumberland, and Superintendant 
of the Clerical Institution at that Place. 
8vo, pp. 23. Rivingtons. 

THIS Discourse is dedicated to the 
Bishop of Chester; and every well- 
wisher to our Church Establishment 
will feel an additional motive for the 
respect already justly due to the cha- 
racter of that exemplary Prelate, in 
the gratifying intelligence of the for- 
mation of an Institution under his 
Lordship’s auspices, the utility and 
advantages of which are obvious. 

‘“‘The superintendence of an Insti- 
tution designed to afford direction and 
assistance, in their preparation for Holy 
Orders, to those young men in the Nor- 
thern districts of the Kingdom, who 
have it not in their power to seek the 
advantages of a regular acadeinical edu- 
cation, is, indeed, an appointment ac- 
companied with no ordinary weight of 
responsibility. Though, however, this 
consideration must raise my apprehen- 
sions lest { be found inadequate to a 
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charge so serious and important, the 
excellence, and the expediency, of the 
undertaking itself, can admit of no dis- 
pute :—nor will it be denied, that the 
plan and promotion of such an Estab- 
lishment constitute an object well 
worthy of your Lordship’s known zeal 
for the good of the Church in general, 
and for the well-ordering of your own 
Diocese in particular.” 

The text is 2 Tim. i. 6, 7. 

“‘ Wherefore 1 put thee in remem- 
brance that thou stir up the gift of 
God, which is in thee by the putting on 
of my hands. For God hath not given 
us the spirit of fear, but of power, and 
of love, and of a sound mind.” 

And the following brief heads may 
afford some notion of the manner in 
which the subject is treated. 

Afier having briefly commented on 
the observations which precede the 
admonition in the text, Mr. Ainger 
proceeds to consider more particu- 
larly the manner in which, according 
to the Apostle’s direction, a proper 
sense of duty on Timothy's part 
ought to manifest itself—by causing 
him to stir up—**to rouse as a 
flame” —the gift of God which had 
been communicated to him—the ap- 
plication of which words, Mr. Ainger 
satisfactorily argues, may with no 
less propriety and strictness be ex- 
tended to every man who shall be, 
in any succeeding age, by delegated 
apostolical authority, duly admitted 
to execule the functions of a Chris- 
tian Minister.—The remark which 
follows relative to the nature of 
‘that good thing’ which was com- 
mitted unto Timothy, was, no doubt, 
partly at least, suggested by the im- 
mediate pressure of personal trials 
—not merely against persecution 
from without, but also against apos- 
tacy and corruption, against defec- 
tion and rebellion within the Church. 

Though the present days assuredly 
are not the days of persecution, yet 
there are not wanting assailants, 
against whose efforts the constancy 
of Ministers is likely to be called to 
the test. The governing principle 
of conduct in such cases may sufli- 
ciently appear from the charge that 
Timothy received—a charge con- 
veyed in a reference to the character 
and temper befitting his high com- 
mission. ‘ Fear belongeth not to it: 
—fear belongs not to ours. In fact, 
a worthy sense of the nature of the 
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office confided to us will ever be 
found the most efficacious security 
for our worthy discharge of it.” 

“As a description, then, that may 
teach us thus to know and feel what it 
is that the commission we bear really 
requires of us,—a description accurate 
and comprehensive, yet brief enough to 
fasten on the memory,—the concluding 
words of the text are invaluable. Those 
words comprise a complete aud most 
striking definition of ‘the spirit which 
God hath given us,’ of our proper, pro- 
fessional, spirit: and they declare it to 
be the spirit ‘ of power, and of love, aud 
of a sound mind.” 


Upon these several heads, Mr. Ain- 
ger enlarges with great propriely and 
elegance. Under the first head he re- 
marks, that though the supernatural 
endowments in the first state of the 
Church, being no longer needed, are 
no longer affurded, yet that whieh in 
the present age can supply their place 
is still retained: ‘“* For “the word of 
God is quick, and powerful,and sharper 
than any two-edged sword,’ and this 
‘sword of the spirit’ it is ours to 
wield. To become, like Apollos, 
* mighty in the Scriptures’, is, how- 
ever, a qualification of no easy at- 
tainment.”” The importance of com- 
prehensive and accurate learning is 
therefore urged, and the necessity of 
study iu order to attain it. 

From the third head we extract 
the following passage: 


* All the power which solid learning 
ean confer, and all the zeal which is 
prompted by an ardent Jove for those 
for whose sake Christ died, will be apt, 
though united, to fail of accomplishing 
their best designs, unless aceompanied 
by that handmaid of the virtues—dis- 
cretion. * A sound mind’ is, therefore, 
well added, by St. Paul, to finish his 
description of that spirit which should 
reside in the breast of the accomplished 
Christian teacher. A sound mind will 
lead him to consult the proprieties of 
times and circumstances,—the peculia- 
rities of tempers, and habits, and opi- 
nions ;—will enable him to know both 
how to act, and when to act, and when 
and how to forbear, without compro- 
mising, or appearing to compromise, 
the great interests he is commissioned 
to maintain. It will teach him to be- 
come ‘all things to all men,’—not, in- 
deed, in that perverted sense in which 
the children of this world understand 
and profit by the precept; but after the 
holy and dignified example which the 
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Apostle himself afforded of its applica- 
tion, Where this inestimable quality 
is absent, studious habits may grow 
into seclusion; meekness may approach 
to the abandonment of duty; earnest- 
ness may come to be despised as noisy 
folly, or possibly suspected as whining 
hypocrisy ; vigilance and assiduity may 
wear the appearance of impertinence 
and rudeness; and even Charity her- 
self may be seduced to adopt, first the 
name of Liberality, and eventually the 
character of Indifference !’’ 

Mr. Ainger coucludes by recalling 
the consideration of his brethren to 
the general precept delivered in the 
former portion of the text; and re- 
minding the people of their own most 
momentous reciprocal obligations. 


48. The House of Mourning, a Poem ; 
with some smaller Pieces. By John 
Scott. 8vo. pp. 75. Taylor §& Hessey. 
MR. Scott stands high in the esti- 

mation of the Literary World by his 
faithful and unvarnished description 
of Paris; and we regret that he should 
so soon have had occasion to vent his 
grief in the pathetic lines which form 
the far greater part of the present 
publication. 

“The Child, whose unexpected fate 
has given rise to the following Poem, 
jJately died at Paris. He was accom- 
panying his parents to Italy, when, after 
a fortnight’s duration of sudden illness, 
they lost the faithful companion of their 
travels. The expression of their sorruw 
would probably have been kept private, 
if this event had happened in their na- 
tive land: but, under the circumstance 
of absence from England, they have felt 
inclined to venture the present publica- 
tion, as a monument of the dead, suffi- 
cient to preserve them from experienc- 
ing the cold and wounding idea of total 
estrangement. Their son is buried in 
the cemetery of the Pére la Chaise near 
Paris :—his grave is at the very back of 
the ground, on the top of the hill; and 
a stone pillar, erected over his body, 
bears the following Inscription : 

PauL Scott, 
AN ENGLISH CHILD, 

AGED EIGHT YEARS AND A HALF, 
THE SON OF JOHN AND CAROLINE SCOTT, 
DIED AT PARIS, NOV #TH, 1816. 

HE WAS BURIED HERE BY 
HIS SORROWFUL PARENTS. 

Not without beavy grief of heart did we, 

Sojourning bomeless in this foreign land, 

Deposit in the hollow of the tomb 

Our gentle child, most tenderly beloved. 

Around his early grave let flowers rise, 

In 
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In memory of that fragrance which was 
once 
From his mild manners quietly exhaled. 
“The above lines are an adaptation 
from Mr. Wordsworth’s fifth translated 
epitaph from Chiabrera. The allusion 
to the ‘ flowers,’ which would appear in 
England almost too fanciful for the 
reality of grief, is, in Paris, strictly ap- 
propriate : a general custom exists there 
of railing-in the graves, and planting 
around them mourning shrubs, and other 
suitably-selected plants. There is surely 
a comfort to be derived from all such 
marks of attention to those whom we 
have lost; and flowers seem to speak 
peculiarly to the heart, when below 
them lie the withered remains of youth- 
ful beauty and promise.” 


It would be unjust to select any par- 
ticular lines, when all are so happily 
adapted to express the feelings of an 
afflicted parent, lamenting the early 
loss of a child of so promising a dis- 
position. But a short sketch of the 
infant’s character shall be given. 

“ We had no need to avoid his prudent 
ears, 
Love and simplicity had made him sage; 
He sung our gladness, mutely mark’d 
our tears, [age. 
But ne’er inquired, or sought to pass his 
When our looks darken’d, and be saw us 
tried, 
Closer than usual to his mother’s side 
He quietly would creep, and there would 
wait ; {the while 
Watching with meek and patient looks 
When he might break the cloud with 
sunny simile, [came late; 
Nor e’er was tir’d, although the time 
Nor e’er attempted he the change too 
soon, [like nvon ! 
But, at the very moment, out he burst 
And when, not oft, our plans bad won 
success, [swim; 
He was a reveller,—in delight he'd 
Asking no questions, he would laugh aud 
bless,— [him. 
We were rejoic’d, that was enough for 
Dear child !—with grief secrets will find 
their way,— 
In overflow of soul, then, let me say, 
That ever since this precious charge we 
had, [ther bad ; 
The ways have all been rough, the wea- 
Much has escap’d me,--more | have con- 
ceal’d,— [ly prest, 
I’ve stood midst those I Jov’d, and close- 
Although the pain hath work’d to be re- 
veal’d, [breast. 
The hidden thing that gnaw’d me to my 
Though hard the storm, better it still 
should lower, [the flower : 
Than the sky clear, since we have lost 
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*Twould give a taint of rancour to regret, 

If life were now to rise, since he hath 
set. [crown 

He was the spring of every wish, — the 

That honour’d profit, and that capp'd 
renown !” 


Four smaller Poems are annexed ; 
two of a philosophical nature; a third, 
“ England just before the victories 
gained in June 1815;” and the fourth, 
a most animated Poem of * England ; 
written in October 1815,” 
are tempted to transcribe *. 


which we 


49. Transmigration ; A Poem : contain- 
ing an Outline of the Pythagorean Phi- 
losophy, and of the Opinions of the An- 
tients on many Subjects. To which are 
added, Miscellaneous Pieces. Princi- 
palll JSrom the Pen of the late W. B. 
£sq. sm, 8v0. pp. 92. Sherwood and Co. 


THE principal Poem in this little 
volume begins with the following 
character : 


** Pythagoras, a mild, religious man, 
Pursued of life the old and simple plan : 
OF sixty years he seem’d; and well 
might last [pass'd : 
Till sixty more in Temperance were 
His eyes diffus’d a venerable grace, 
And charity itself was in his face ; 
Still of his little he had some to spare, 
To feed the hungry, and to_ clothe the 
bare ; 
Nothing seem'd his but as a public store, 
Entrusted riches, to relieve the poor. 
He bore his great commission in his look, 
With native kindness temp’ring all be 
spoke : [arm’d, 
With eloquence innate his tongue was 
Not harsh the precept, so the preacher 
charm’d ; [high, 
For, letting down the golden chain from 
He drew his audience upwards to the sky. 
Terror appals the mind; but Love, like 
heat, 
Exalts the soul to seek her native seat. 
Threats often make the sinner’s heart 
more hard, [prepar’d ; 
Wrapt in his crimes, against the storm 
But, when the milder beams of Mercy 
play, [away. 
He melts, and throws his cumbrous cloak 
The proud he tam’d, the penitent he 
cheer’d, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear’d ; 
His doctrine much, but more bis prac- 
tice, wrought 
A living sermon of the truths he taught : 
For this by rules severe his life he 
squar’d, {they heard.” 
That all might see the doctrine which 
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An outline is next given of the Py- 
thagorean Philosophy—the origin of 
the sacrifice and slaughter of Aui- 
mals—the doctrine of transmigration 
—the fluctuation and change observ- 
able in Nature. Pythagoras then dis- 
coprses on changes iv the Elements, 
in the surface of the Earth, in Cities. 
—An account of the Phenix — Py- 
thagoras treats of the rise and fall of 
States and Empires; foretells the 
future splendour of Rome; and again 
dissuades from the crucl slaughter of 
Animals. 


The Miscellaneous Pieces are in 
general neat and amusing. We shall 
copy a description of the Months: 


** See January first appear, 

Best kept at home with plenteous cheer: 
In February’s faint essay, 

We gladly mark the lengthen'd day : 
Bleak March’s keener winds succeed, 
Rough as the newly-mounted steed : 
April a flattering face will wear, 
Resembling a coquettish fair : 

E’en May is often prov'd a bite, 

Warnis in the day, but chills at night. 
Bright June, in gayest liv’ry dress’d, 

Of Flora’s glory is the test: 

July presides in Phoebus’ smiles, 

Whose evening human care beguiles : 
Brown August sober pleasure brings, 
Maturing heat upon bis wings : 
September offers to our reach 

The cluster’d grape and blushing peach: 
Uctober’s waning influence yields 

The sportsman pleasure in the fields: 
November's soaking showers require 
The changed coat and blazing fire : 
And dark December, in the end, 
Commends a book and cheerful friend.” 


The lines on St. Augustine’s Mo- 
uastery, Canterbury, have a consider- 
able degree of merit. 


** The massy walls spread widely here 

and there, [of Time ; 

In grand disorder, mark the lapse 

Art’s noblest works how transient, all 

declare, [lime ! 

The well-turn’darcb and pinnacle sub- 

Resistless Nature claims the long-lost 
Spot, 

And yearly gains upon declining Art ; 

Above, below, she spreads the verdant 

plot, [tain dart. 

And joins with Time to urge the cer- 


Olt at this Shrine did Piety prepare 
Its latent gift to smooth the path to 
Grace ; [Pray’r, 
Here copious Bounty paid the price otf 
And far-brought riches overflow'd the 
place. 
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Mourn not the change! Hard by an Al- 
tar stands, 
Where modern bounty better is apply’d; 
The Kentish Hospital your aid demands, 
Oh! thither turn the Charitable Tide.” 


50. A Treatise on the Nature, Economy, 
and practical Management of Bees ; 
in which the various Systems of the 
British and Foreign Apiarians are ex- 
amined, and the most improved Me- 
thods laid down for effectually pre- 
serving the Lives of the Bees. Con- 
taining also, an accurate Description, 
illustrated by Plates of the Hives, in- 
vented by Lombard, Ducouedic, Huber, 
Vicat, L’ dbbé Della Rocca, and other 
Foreign Apiarians ; and of a newly in- 
vented Hive, for the purpose of depriv- 
ing the Bees of their Honey, with Safety 
and Expedition: forming the most 
complete Guide to the Study and Ma- 
nagement of those valuable Insects. 
By Robert Huish. Bvo. pp. 414, 
Baldwin & Co. 

THIS ingenious Experimeatal Phi- 
lusopher is already known to the pub- 
lick as Author of “ The Peruvians, 
a Poem,” and other Works. He isa 
Fellow of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences at Gottingen, and a Member 
of several other learned Societics ; 
and has entered deeply into the sub- 
ject on which he writes; observing, 
that, 

“ Notwithstanding the numerous 
Works which have appeared in this 
Country, and iu France and Germany in 
particular, relative to the Management 
of Bees, still the foundation-stone only 
may be said to be laid towards an aceu- 
rate and distinct knowledge of the inter- 
nal economy of those surprising Insects. 

** My aim,” he says, “* has been to sim- 
plify the mechanical operations of the 
Apiary, to stimulate those who are al- 
ready engaged in the culture of the Bee 
to greater exertions, and to induce 
others to undertake it, from a full ex- 
posure of the great advantages to be de- 
rived irom it, not only in an individual 
but national point of view; and finally, 
t» render this Country independent of ail 
foreign supply of the produce of the Bee.” 
“ The Bee observe, 
She too an artist is, and laughs at man, 
Who calls on rules the sightly hexagon 
With truth to form; a cunning archi- 

tect, [work, 

That at the roof begins ber golden 

And builds without foundation. How 

she toils! [flow’r, 

And still from bud to bud, from flow’r to 

‘Travels the live-long day. Ye idle drones, 

That rather pilfer, than your bread obtain 

By 
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By honest means, like these, look here 
: and learn 

How good, how fair, how honourable ’tis 

To live by industry! The busy tribes 

Of Bees so emulous are daily fed 

With Heaven's peculiar manna. "Tis 
for them, [world 

Unwearied alchemists, the blooming 

Nectareous gold distils; and bounteous 
Heaven 

Still to the diligent and active good 

Their very labour makes the certain 
cause 

Of future wealth.” 

Mr. Huish has divided his Work 
into XXXII distinct Sections; and 
the Reader will have a tolerable idea 
of what he may expect, by perusing 
the following bill of fare: 

** On Bees in general— Description of 
the Queen Bee—On the Drones—On the 
common Bees—On Hives in general — 
On the Position of the Apiary—On the 
Enemies of Bees —On the Maladies of 
the Bees--On the Brood—On the Combs 
of the Bees—On the different Substances 
which are found in a Hive—On Pollen 
or Farina—On Wax—On Honey—On 
Swarms in general—On the Method of 
preparing Honey and Wax for the Mar- 
kets —On the Causes of the Mortality of 
Bees — On the Life of the Bee, and the 
Period of Duration of a Hive — On the 
deprivation of the Hives, and whether it 
be better to suffocate them, or to de- 
prive them of a Part of their Honey and 
Wax—On the Manner of feeding Bees— 
On the re-establishment of Hives, the 
Bees of which have perished by Accident 
or Want—On the Custom of transport- 
ing Hives from Place to Place, for the 
purpose of fresh Pasturage, according 
to the practice of the Antients and the 
Moderns—On the Robberies of Bees, 
and the Method of preventing them— 
On the Advantages which accrue to the 
State, and to Individuals, from the Cul- 
ture of the Bee—Directions for the pur- 
chase of Hives —On the Countries most 
beneficially situated for the Culture of 
the Bee, and the number of Hives which 
each Country can support—On the Dis- 
tance which Bees fly for Food — On the 
different Species of Bees in various Parts 
of the World—and the Method of in- 
creasing the Culture of the Bee, by the 
formation of an Apiarian Society.” 

Each of these Sections will be 
found instructive and entertaining ; 
but that on the purchase of Hives 
should more particularly be con- 
sulted. 

Of Mead, we are informed, 

“« There are three different sorts; the 
simple, the compound, and the vinous. 
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Simple mead is made of water and 
honey, which does not undergo fermen- 
tation. The compound mead is mixed 
with fruits, essences, &c. in order to 
give it a different flavour. The vinous 
is made of honey and water, which is 
subject to fermentation. 

** Medicinal qualities may be given to 
mead, by mixing with it the juice of dif- 
ferent plants. The Grecians put into 
their wine the flour of Sesame * kneaded 
with the honey of Mount Hymettus, By 
this method they made their wines deli- 
cious. The moderns by means of mead 
imitate the choicest wines, and in Paris 
the consumption is very considerable. 
The wines of Malaga, Rota, Muscat, 
Constantia, and others, are all imitated 
by mead, and it is fortunate that the 
beverage is not rendered unwholesome 
by the imposition. It is discovered very 
easily by the following process. Take a 
small glass decanter, and pour into it 
the wine which you wish to consume, 
stop the entrance of the bottle with 
your thumb, and turning the bottle 
topsy-turvy, dip it into water; then 
draw away your thumb; if the wine be 
geuuine it will remain in the bottle, be- 
ing lighter than water; if spurious, the 
honey will precipitate visibly into the 
water, which will become immediately 
cloudy ; that which remains in the bot- 
tle will be a water, insipid and disagree- 
able to the taste.” 


Six illustrative Plates are given ; 
and an Index to the whole. 


51. An Historical, Philosophical, and 
Practical Essay on the Human Hair; 
combining a jull and copious De- 


scription of its Growth — Analysis of 
its various Properties—the Causes of 


its varied Colours—Elucidation of the 
different Disorders to which it is sub- 
ject, and the best Means of eradicating 
those Diseases: Interspersed with num- 
erous interesting Anecdotes. By Alex- 
ander Rowland, Jun. Inscribed to her 

Royal Highness the Princess Chariotte 

of Wales and Cobourg. 8vo, pp. 120. 

Sherwood & Co. 

IT is but justice to say that Mr. 
Rowland has given a very entertain- 
ing book, ona subject which he seems 
thoroughly to understand; and he 
has enlivened it by several apt quota- 
tions from writers of sterling merit— 
from Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, Dr. 
Young, Dr. Darwin, Walter Scott, Dr. 
Edward Daniel Clarke, &c. &c. 








* « Sesame. A species of corn, ac- 
cording to Pliny; but, according to Co- 
lumella, a species of pulse.” 


** The 
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«< The importance of the subject,’”’ he 
observes, ‘‘ not only in a philosopbical and 
ornamental, but also in a medical point 
of view, must be obvious to every person 
of common reflection. It is a matter of 
just inquiry—Why, amidst the innumer- 
able works published on medical science, 
so little has been written on the subject 
of the Human Hair? — Disappointed in 
his researches on this point, even in 
writers of approved excellence and just 
celebrity, the Author of this present Es- 
say resolved to apply sedulously to a 
branch of study which was intimately 
connected with his former professional 
avosation, to acquire a deep practical 
judgment of the nature and properties 
of the Human Hair; and having studied 
anatomy under a Gentleman of eminent 
and distinguished talents*, he flatters 
himself he has acquired some degree of 
knowledge on this important subject, 
the fruits of which be has endeavoured 
to develope in the ensuing Essay. The 
curious structure and delicate formation 
of the Human Hair— the causes of the 
diseases to which it is subject —the 
means of preventing or eradicating them 
—and the method of preserving and 
beautifying it, were the primary objects 
of the Author’s investigation, and of his 
anatomical and physiological studies, 
His object also has been to make a sub- 
ject, in some degree uninteresting to 
general readers, interesting to all; — he 
therefore has relieved the philosophic 
part of this work by a copious selection 
of numerous anecdotes, and appropriate 
passages from the most eminent British 
Poets.” 

The following remark may, per- 
haps, be interesting. 

*€ Violent nervous head-aches will 
eause the hair to fall off, and if not at- 
tended to, will frequently become bald. 
I have found the hair in this instance, 
on observing it with the glass, to con- 
tain a matter just sufficient to squeeze out 
of the tube of the hair. This, | believe, 
seldom happens in England; but in fo- 
reign countries it appears to be more 
general, more particularly in Poland and 
the Northern parts of Germany, where 
the inhabitanis are frequently afflicted 
with the disorder denominated the Plica 
Polonica.” 

A few of Mr. Rowland’s Anecdotes 
may amuse our Readers. 


“ The celebrated Dr. E. D. Clarke, 


in his Travels, thus describes a Lady of 


Athens : * At her cheek is a lock of Hair 
made to curl towards the face, and 





* © Joshua Brooks, Esq. Lecturer on 
Anatomy, &c. Blenheim-street.” 
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down her back falls a profusion of Tresses, 
spreading over her shoulders. Much 
time is consumed in combing and braid- 
ing the Hair after bathing, and at the 
greater festivals in enriching and pow- 
dering it with small bits of silver gilded, 
resembling a violin in shape, and woven 
at regular distance.” 

“ The beauty of the Hair did not 
escape the notice of that elegant and 
Royal Poet, James the First of Scotland. 
While a prisoner in England, he wrote a 
Poem in honour of Lady Jane, daughter 
of the Earl of Salisbury. Speaking of 
the native charms of that Lady, the 
Royal Poet says, 

* Of bir array the form gif I sal write, 
Toward hir goldin Haire, and rich atyre.’ 
This Monarch afterwards describes the 
manner in which the Hair was then 
adorned, with emeralds, and sapphires, 
and precious stones of the most brilliant 
lustre. Upon the head was worn a 
ehaplet formed of feathers of white, red, 
and blue.” 

** Sir Henry Halford, who attended 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
into the Royal vault at Windsor, upon 
examining the head of King Charles the 
First, found his pointed beard in a state 
of high preservation.” 

*« The ladies in the reign of Charles 
the Second, and succeeding Monarchs, 
took uncommon pains in arranging the 
Hair. The portrait of the Duchess of 
Cleveland, and other ladies of the Court, 
evidence the taste used in this arrange- 
ment.” 

** Lord Orford relates the following 
anecdote of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
wife of the Hero of Blenheim :—*‘ One 
of her Grace’s principal charms was a 
prodigious abundance of fine fair Hair. 
One day at ber toilet, having some words 
with the Duke, she cut off those com- 
manding tresses, and flung them in his 
face.’ Lady Sunderland, her daughter, 
(whose beauty captivated even Dr. Watts, 
who wrote some elegant verses upon her) 
was possessed, like her mother, of a most 
beautiful head of Hair; and she used, 
while combing it, to receive visits from 
persons whose votes or interest she wish- 
ed to influence.” 

** The Hon. Mrs. Howard, afterwards 
Countess of Suffolk, Mistress of George 
the Second, at an early period of her life, 
was eminently conspicuous for her beau- 
tiful Hair. Lord Orford relates an anec- 
dote of this Lady: ‘ That her husband 
having given a grand entertainment to 
the Hanoverian Ambassador, and the 
expences not being paid, she cut off her 
beautiful tresses, which at that time 
procured an immense profit, to defray 
the expences.’ ” 

5%. Vir. 
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52. P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica, Georgi- 
ca, AEneis. Accedunt, in Gratiam Ju- 
ventutis, Note quedam Anglice scripte. 
Editio Secunda, In A2dibus Valpianis. 
12mo. pp. 640. Law ¥ Whitaker. 

A very neat and accurate impres- 
sion of the Prince of Roman Poeis; 
which we are glad to see thus intro- 
duced: 

«* The favourable’reception given by 
the publick to a previous Edition of Virgil 
in the present form, has induced the 
Printer to proceed to another impres- 
sion, accompanying it, for the use of 
Schools, with some brief English Notes. 


Mr. Valpy thus proceeds : 

“In preparing these, as the design, 
in some respects, differs from that of 
other annotators of school editions, a 
few prefatory words in explanation ap- 
pear necessary. On general subjects of 
history or of mythology, of chronology 
or of geography, these Notes are not de- 
signed to give information, or to abridge 
the labour of the youthful student in 
consulting such a dictionary as that of 
Dr. Lempriere. They are meant to be 
confined strictly to the elucidation of the 
text. On every occasion, without ex- 
ception, where any difficulty, either of 
construction, or in the sense, or in the 
metre, seemed likely to arise, the best 
information has been diligently sought 
and applied ; with a few grammatical 
or etymological remarks interspersed, 
which may lead the youthful student to 
inquire and think for himself, and may 
facilitate his future progress in the Latin 
tongue. Heyne has observed, that it is 
easy to say much about Virgil, but diffi- 
cult to say a little well. If the difficulty 
were felt by this great man in the range 
of four or five octavo volumes, how much 
more sensibly must it press bis humble_ 
follower, within these narrow bounds ? 
Among the various excellencies of our 
poet, it has been remarked that clearness 
isnot tobe reckoned. In elucidating his 
text, many renowned critics have, in 
successive generations, applied great 
acuteness and unwearied industry: and 
what has been the result? Not simply 
discordance of opinion, complete, fre- 
quent, and warmly expressed, but in se- 
veral instances, the suggestions of three 
or four widely differing solutions, too 
often all doubtful. Among these the 
Annotator’s duty has been to select that 
which in his judgment seemed the most 
probable, the want of space precluding 
him from doing justice to the different 
arguments. On this head, therefore, it 
is incumbent on him to bespeak the 
favour of better-informed men, should, 
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by chance, these Notes attract for a mo- 
ment their attention. We have all our 
fayourite opinions and hypotheses, on 
disputed points; in Virgil in particular, 
we have many of us formed conclusions 
early, and not to be shaken. Even 
where we privately retain some doubts, 
it is perhaps in human nature, on these 
points, even to resent any attack on opi- 
nions which we favour, and believe to be 
well founded. 

* The authorities whence the Notes are 
derived are frequently stated. The 
letters D. H. and M. show that these 
have been borrowed, respectively, from 
the Delphin, from Professor Martyn, 
and Heyne. The valuable body of 
notes on the Eclogues and Georgics, 
by J. H. Voss, was not procured with- 
out considerable delay and difficulty : 
but for the exertions of a learned 
friend, probably it might not have 
been obtained. As well on account of 
its scarcity, in this country at least, 
as because this work is still confined to 
its Author’s native language, the Anno- 
tator has considered it as a point of ho- 
nour, to avow in what instances his 
Notes have been benefited by the la- 
bours of this Veteran in Classical Litera- 
ture, who has conferred on its lovers 
such various and important obligations.’ 


53. The Literary Bazaar; or, Poet's 
Council: a Grand, Historic, Heroic, 
Serio-comic, Hudibrastic Poem, in Two 
Cantos. With a Pic-Nic Elegy on 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. By 
Peter Pepperpod, Esq. 8vo. pp. 63. 
Harper & Co. 

THERE is somewhat of originality 
in this application of the name of 
Bazaar; where a Conclave of Poets 
are supposed to be assembled for the 
purpose thus expressed : 

** Record, O Muse! with pathos all thine 

own, 

The valiant deeds of thy heroic sons ; 
Record the noble courage they have 

shewn, [Duns. 

In quelling Bovksellers,—and routing 
How, in full Conclave, they, with wis- 

dom fraught, [to mend, 

Argued on means their hapless state 
Spake of their wrongs with mighty depth 

of thought, 

And pray’d Apollo Genius to befriend.” 

An attempt is then made (on the 
plan of “ The Rejected Addresses”) 
to imitate the manner and language 
of several of our modern Bards, 
some of them not unsuccessfully ; and 
on the whole, the parodies are 
amusing, though Lo sclect any one of 

them 
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them might my ond invidious. We 
would whisper, however, to this and 
other Authors, that, when they thus 
rail at Booksellers, they are censuring 
their best friends and steadiest patrons. 


54. A Description of the correct Method of 
Waltzing, the truly fashionable Spe- 
cies of Dancing, that, from the grace- 
ful and pleasing Beauty of its Move- 
ments, has obtained an <Ascendancy 
over every other Department of that 
polite Branch of Education. Part 
I. containing a correct explanatory 
Description of the several Movements 
and Attitudes in German and French 
Waltzing. By Tho. Wilson, Dancing- 
Master, (from the King’s Theatre, 
Opera House) Author of “ The Ana- 
lysis of Country Dancing,” “ The 
Treasures of Terpsichore,” and a 
Variety of other Works on Music and 
Dancing. Illustrated by Engravings, 
from Original Designs and Drawings, 
by J. H. A. Randall. I2mo. pp. 113. 
Sherwood & Co. 


HAVING in our last Volume paid 
proper consideration to Mr. Wilson’s 
*“ Country Dances,” we shall eontent 
ourselves with now giving only the 
ample title of the present work; ob- 
serving merely, that it is dedicated 

“To the Ladies and Gentlemen, of 
the King’s Theatre, Opera House, of 
the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, and of the other Thea- 
tres, and to the Teachers of Dancing, 
and the others who have honoured the 
Treatise on the correct Method of 
Waltzing with their patronage and 
support, as subscribers and otherwise. 

“No work on Dancing ever having 
been so highly patronised as the present, 
I can only say, that my sense of grati- 
tude, excited by your goodness, is so 
strong, as to be altogether inexpressible, 
and such as never can be destroyed, but 
must be ever held in my remembrance, 
and cherished with enthusiasm.” 


The volume is splendidly priated ; 
and will be a curious morsel for some 
Bibliomaniac of the next Century. 

Disapproving in toto of the art of 
Waltzing, we cannot say more of 
the mode of teaching it. 


55. The celebrated and fashionable 
Dance La Batteuse, with the various 
Figures correctly explained, as danced 
at Paris, and at all the fashionable 
Balis and Assemblies of the Nobility 
and Gentry, and also at the Author's 
Balis and Assemblies: clearly illus- 

Gent. Maa, April, 1817, 
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trated by Diagrams, shewing the va- 
rious Movements of which it is com- 
posed. Arranged for the Pianoforte, 
or Violin, by Thomas Wilson, Dancing- 
Master. folio, pp. 11. 


THE skilful and indefatigable Mr. 
Wilson thus introduces La Baiteuse : 


“ The great celebrity which this 
Dance has so generally acquired in the 
first circles of Fashion, and the required 
frequency of its introduction in all 
fashionable Balls and Assemblies, has 
rendered it necessary that every Teacher 
of Fashionable Dancing should become 
properly acquainted with it. It has 
however, since the introduction of it 
as a fashionable dance, suffered many 
alterations which have tended to per- 
vert the true nature of its composition 
as it correctly stands. To obviate as 
much as possible any further innova- 
tion on this pleasing Dance, is the Au- 
thor’s object in laying down the correct 
method of its performance, by giving 
the proper music, pointing out where 
the steps and the beating should be in- 
troduced, the quantity of musick required 
for each, and shewing by diagrams the 
form of the dance, and the correct man- 
ner of performing all the various move- 
ments of which it is composed.” 


56. The Poor Laws England's Ruin. 
By a Country Overseer. vo. pp. 16. 
Sherwood and Co. 

** TO the Poor Laws,” says this well- 
intentioned Writer, “* which are gene- 
rally supposed to be founded in huma- 
nity, and which have been 2egarded by 
many as the boast of the Country, must 
be attributed no small proportion of its 
present distress. Among the evils to be 
enumerated as proceeding from these 
laws must first be mentioned the Poor 
Rate ; this Tax, unknown, I believe, to 
any Country except England, has gra- 
dually increased, from a very small sum, 
to a most enormous amount; its op- 
pressive nature is universally acknow- 
ledge, almost all the !and and houses 
in the Country are subject to it; it 
every where bears a considerable pro- 
portion to the~ rent, and sometimes 
greatly exceeds it. Large tracts of land 
in different parts of the country are 
left uncultivated in consequence of it, 
houses are every where wanting tenants, 
many of their former occupiers having 
removed to other countries, where this 
grievous tax is unknown.” 

After expatiating on the insuffi- 
ciency of the present Laws for effect- 
ing the much-desired purposes, the 
benevolent Writer adds, 


“ The 
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“ The greatest facility should be given 
to the lower orders to deposit Savings, 
which they might be certain of receiving 
again with an acenmulation of interest. 
—Benefit Societies afford very partial ad- 
vantage, and are objectionable, as they 
frequently fail, and always promote ex- 
cess of drinking.--Banks instituted for 
Savings in various parts of the country, 
encouraged by gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood, have already been productive 
of considerable benefit, and would cer- 
tainly be attended with the greatest 
national good, if the lower orders were 
conscious that they must depend on 
themselves in cases of emergency. The 
plan which would probably be the most 
generally beneficial is, that in every pa- 
rish there should be a weekly meeting 
of the Clergyman, Churchwardens and 
Overseers, or a part of them, to receive 
savings to be repaid with interest.— 
These sums to be used for parochial 
purposes, until the savings of any in- 
dividual may amount toa sum suflicient 
ta be vested in Government security— 
when the Government, and not the Pa- 
rish, would become responsible. —This 
plan would operate universally, aud give 
facility to all to accumulate Savings.” 


57. A Remedy for the late Bad Harvest. 
12mo. pp. 24. J. M. Richardson, 

IF this Sixpenny Pamphlet in any 
degree answers tis Title, it will be 
worth its weight in gold. It is cer- 
tainly well intentioned ; contains many 
sensible remarks; and vives very 
wholesome advice, not only to the 
Distributors of Public Bounty, bat 
to the middling ranks of Society, and 
also to the poorer classes. 

*€ It has pleased Providence, in the 
present year, to alleviate the calamity 
of a bad harvest by an abundance of ani- 
mal food, which (except when made waste- 
Sully fat) is now unusually cheap, Here, 
then, a substitute may be found of the 
most nutritious kind, to enable the poor 
to reduce their consumption of bread ; 
and it behoves the higher classes to as- 
sist them in availing themselves of this 
substitute, in the cheapest and most 
commodious form.” 

Seven different Receipts for the 
making of Soup are given — 

«~~ the result of some experiments 
made in the vear 1795, by James dohn- 
ston, M. D; Physician to the Royal Hos- 
pital at Haslar, and reported by him to 
the Hon. Adm. Waldegrave, now the 
Rt. Hon. Adm. Lord Radstock ; a Noble- 
man who is ever among the foremost in 
judicious attempts to promote the hap- 
piness of his fellow creatures. The pre- 
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cent prices of the articles do not, upon 
the whole, differ materially from those 
here specified.” 

Three of these we shall copy. 
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Produce six quarts 0 10 

* This was superior to the other, in 

richness of flaveur and taste, owing to 

the bones in the head, which were 

broken in pieces previous to their being 
put into the stew-pan, 
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58. The Young Man's Book of Know- 
ledge: containing a familiar View of 
the Importance of Religion, the Works 
of Nature, Logic, Eloquence, the 
Passions, Matter and Motion, Mag- 
netism, Mechanical Powers, Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics, Optics, Acoustics, 
Llectricity, Galvanism, Geometry, 
Geography, Astronomy, History, Chro- 
nolocy, Sc. By Thomas Tegg, Editor 
of the “ Chronology, or Historian's 
Companion.” The 4th Edition, en- 
larged, with an Index. 12mo, Sher- 
wood & Co, 


We have already given our opinion 
of this Work in Vol. LXXXVI. i. p. 
250, and are glad to see that the indus- 
trious Editor coutinues to improve it 
in its progressive impressions. 

* As this publication,” he says, “ was 
originally compiled with the view of di- 
viding the profits among seven of the 
Editor’s children, partly as a reward of 
their past exemplary conduct, and partly 
as a Stimulus to future exertions ; he has 
much reason to be grateful for the re- 
ception it has met with from the publick 
in the rapid sale of the former Edi- 
tions, as well as in the demand there 
has been for the present.” 
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1817. 


Nearly ready for Publication : 

The First Part of the Polyglott Bible 
{announced some time since by Mr. 
Bacster, and intended to be com- 
prised in one quarto volume), containing 
the Pentateuch, is nearly ready for de- 
livery. 

The Third Part of Neave's [[lastrated 
History of Westminster Abbey is an- 
nounced for publication in July. 

A New Edition of “ Four Letters on 
the English Constitution,’ with Addi- 
tions. By Mr.G. Dyer, Author of the 
History of the University of Cambridge. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson’s 
Bay, in H. M. S. Rosamond, containing 
some Account of the North-Eastern 
€oast of America, and of the Tribes in- 
habiting that remote region. Illustrated 
with Plates. By Lieut. Eowarp Cuapr- 
PELL, R.N. 

Public Education ; consisting of Three 
Tracts, reprinted from the Edinburgh 
Review, The Classical Journal, and The 
Pamphleteer; together with the De- 
fence of Public Schools. By the late 
Dean of Westminster. 

A Reply to certain Observations on 
the Bampton Lectures for 1315, con- 
tained in the British Critic for Decem- 
ber 1816, and January 1817. In a 
Letter to the Head of a College, by 
ReGinaLp Heser, A. M. 

Oweniana; or, a Selection from the 
Works of Dr. Owen. By Axruur 
Youne, Esq. 

A Treatise, touching the Libertie of a 
Christian Man, written in Latin, by 
Doctor Martryne Luruer, and trans- 
lated by James BELt. = Imprinied by R. 
Newbery and H. Bynneman, 1579. De- 
dicated ** To Lady Anne, Countesse of 
Warwicke.” With the celebrated Epis- 
tle from M, Luther to Pope Leo X. 
Edited by Wittiam Benco CoLtyer, 
).D. F.A.S. 

Letters on some of the Events of the 
Revolutionary War. 

Lalla Rookh; an Oriental Romance. 
Ry Mr. I. Moore. Accompanied with 
Iilustrations from Paintings by Westall. 

Odin, a Poem; by the Right Hon. Sir 
Wma. Drummonp. This Poem, which is 
connected with the most interesting wra 
of Northern Mythology, refers principally 
to the Origin of the Gothic Empire. 

Catalogus Avium in Insulis Beritan- 
nicis habitantium; being a Catalogue 
of all the British Species of Birds, with 
the Provincial Synonims, By Mr. Eow, 
Forster, jun. 

Eight Familiar Lectures on Astro- 
nomy, delivered at Tottenham last 
winter to a numerous audience of young 
persons. By Mr. WitiiamM PuHILtirs, 
Author of the “ Outlines of Mineralogy 
and Geology,” &c. 
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The Second Volume of an Introduc- 
tion to Entomology, or Elements of the 
Natural History of Insects. By the 
Rev. W. Kersy, M.A. F.L.S. and W. 
Spence, Esq. F.L.S. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Recent 
Shells; arranged according to the Lin- 
nan method, with particular attention 
to the Synonymy. By Lewis Weston 
Dittwyn, F.R.S. 

Decerpta ex P, Ovidii Nasonis Meta- 
morphoseon libris ; ad optimorum exem- 
plarium fidem recensita, Notulissermone 
Anglicano exaratis illustrata, et Indice 
Nominum Propriorum uberrimo = in- 
structa. In usum Schole Glasguensis, 
Studio Joannis Dymock. Editio altera. 

Preparing jor Pubiicetion : 

An entirely new Translation of the 
New Testament into Latin. By Mr. 
Lrorpotpo SsspasTiant. This Transla- 
tion has been made from the cele- 
brated Alexandrian Codex, consulting at 
the same time all the various published 
readings, aud a great number of manu- 
scripts, all the sacred Greek Writers, 
sacred Critics, Glossaries and Biblical 
Dictionaries. The author has also tra- 
versed the whole of Greece, and has con- 
sulted the most learned Ecclesiastics of 
that nation, in order to know their an- 
cient traditions with regard to the sense 
of many passages. 

A Key to the Old Testament, or a 
Summary View of its several Books, 
pointing out the Persons, Events, and 
Ordinances that were figurative of 
Christ and his Church; with a more 
minute Detail of the Psalms and the 
Frophetic Writings. By the Rev, HENRY 
Routrer. 

A Six Weeks’ Course of Prayers for 
the Use of Families. By the Rev. WM. 
Smrra, Author of ** A System of Prayer.” 

Sbakespeare and his Times: including 
the Biography of the Poet; Criticisms 
on his Genius and Writings ; a Disqui- 
sition on the Object of bis Sonnets; a 
New Chronology of his Plays; and a 
History of the Manners, Customs and 
Amusements, Superstitions, Poetry, and 
Elegant Literature of his Age. By Dr. 
Drake, Author of “ Literary Hours.” 

A fragment of the Consular Annals 
was found at Rome on the 29th of 
March, in the ruins of the Temple of 
Castor. It corresponds with the Tables 
that were found some time before, and 
depusited in the Capitol. They contain 
the names of eight of the Decemvirs, 
who were the authors of the Law of the 
Twelve Tables. — A stone is said to have 
been lately found in a Temple at Pom- 
peia, on which are engraved the linear 
measures of the Romans. 


INDEX 
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A, N. asks, who was the person desig- 
nated under the character of Lorenzo in 
Dr. Young’s “‘ Night Thoughts”? It is 
evident that the Booksellers have fallen 
into a mistake in the Preface to the last 
Edition, in supposing that character to 
be intended for his Son. Whoever he 
was, it is the same personage exhibited 
in his dying scene, in the Poem entitled 
“ The Centaur Restored.” 

Ciericus has lately met with an ex- 
cellent Book, called “The Sum of the 
Christian Religion.” As the Title-page 
is unfortunately wanting, he wishes to 
be informed who was the Autbor ; and 
solicits a transcript of the Title-page. 

R. E. R. in answer to a Correspondent 
E, LXXXVI. ii. 606 (under the arircle 
of the Rev. Joseph Townshend), in- 
quiring whether the Lady Ciarke, whom 
that gentleman married, was the widow 
of Sir Joseph Clarke, bart. aequaints 
him, that she was the widow of Sir John 
Clarke, a Captain in the Navy, who 
made a conspicuous figure in a transac- 
tion which took place in France many 
years ago, which occasioned the con- 
finement of Lord Massareen in prison 
for a considerable time. 

A CoRRESPONDENT asks for some infor- 
mation respecting that remarkable Hill 
at Beaudesert, near Henley in Arden, in 
Warwicksbire, which, from the Valleys 
which surround it, appears to him to 
have been principally the work of Art. 

The Editor of “ Annals of the Fine 
Arts’’ will excuse our not inserting his 
Complaint against another Periodical 
Work. Mr. Asperne, the Publisher of 
that Work, is a man of honour, and 
open to any fair remonstrance. 

A CorkFSPONDENT has observed an 
accident in the public papers of a gla- 
zier falling from a window in Gray’s 


Inn-lane, whilst seated on the horse, or’ 


instrument used in cleaning windows, 
He begs to ask whether this instrument 
could nut be niade more secure and 
safe ; it is made the basis of a Fire-escape 
mvented by Capt. Maniy (see Gent. 
Mag. vol. LXXXVI. ii. 71.) S. P. 
Insolvent Debtors. — The recent alter- 
ation in the law respecting Insolvent 
Debtors, under which many persons have 
been remanded on grounds of fraud and 
gross injustice to their creditors, creates 
a class of permanent prisoners of most 
dangerous consequence to the morals of 
the prison. It is most earnestly sug- 
gested, if we wish to preserve honest and 
unfortunate debtors from contamination, 
that a new prison be built, or proper 
buildings applied, for the purpose of con- 
fining the old debtors, and some effort 
made to reform them. Ss. P, 


INDICATORIUS. 


[ April, 


Poor Laws.— Would it not be the 
safest and best step, first to equalize all 
the Poor-rates in a County? It seems 
also practicable to increase the quantity 
of ground round Workhouses for the in- 
mates to cultivate; and to take on lease 
one-fifth part of Waste-Lands, under the 
Act relating to Commons. S.P 

G. H. W. Cassan observes, that “ in 
our page 26, Saltram is stated to be 
the seat of Larl Boringdon; for which 
read Earl of Morley, (the title now 
borne by Lord Boringdon, since his 
promotion to an Earldom).—In page 
82, Lieut. Powell is stated to have mar- 
ried Lady Eleanor Dumbarton, of Dum- 
barton Castle ; query whether any such 
Lady exists ?— The writer in page 85, 
Strangely states that ‘The supporters, 
the proper badges of Nobility, give the 
honour of the Peerage, without the 
rank ;’ your readers probably were not 
heretofore aware of the ennobiing effects 
of Supporters ! — In page 90, Sir Stephen 
Fox is erroneously called the founder of 
the Digby family.” 

A. T. (in reference to our Magazine for 
December last, p. 495) says: ** I cannot 
help communicating a very simple re- 
medy for Insanity, which was given me 
by a very respectable Clergyman of the 
Establishment, with which he had re- 
cently cured a young man who was in a 
high state of derangement; and I had 
the gratification of seeing its good effect 
on a young lady in my own neighbour- 
hood, who received immediate benefit 
from it. Though it may not perform a 
radical cure, yet if taken as soon as the 
complaint appears to be coming on, I 
am persuaded it will have a good effect. 
So inoffensive a remedy is certainly 
worth atrial. In great nervous irrita- 
bility I doubt not but it would have its 
use.—An Aloe pill taken every night, 
and three table-spoonsfull of the ex- 
pressed juice of Ground-ivy in the morn- 
ing fasting.” 

Errata in the List of H. P. Lewis’s 
Subscribers (on our last Wrapper) :— 
For Mrs. Barson, read Mrs. Barrow: 
for his children, read ker children. — In 
the Letter, p. 204, |. 20, for them read 
then.—A Constant Reaper will find 
his question on this subject answered by 
looking at our jasc Wrapper. 

The Letter of ACADEmicus is well 
worth attention ; but we must decline 
inserting it, not only on account of its 
length, but as it would involve us in 
controversy. 

Miss Peckitt’s Letter came too late 
for this month ; but sball appear in our 
next ;— with A Frienp To AccuRACY; 
A True Cnurcuman; &e. &c. &c. 
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LINES writien in April 1816. 


*PAKE, dearest Mantua, to the Realms 
above 
The last fond tribute of a Father’s Love. 
Martua, farewell! By Heaven’s decree 
we part — [heart ! 
No longer throbs thy pure, thy gentle 
Clos’d are those eyes where radiant lustre 
glow’d ; [flow’d. 
Mute are the lips whence sounds seraphic 
Yet not forever mute. In kindred skies, 
Thy meek Hosannahs more refin’d shail 
rise, [raise 
There, with a Sisten-Ancer*, wilt thou 
Eternal Hymns of Gratitude and Praise. 
J.N. 


A MONODY 
To the Memory of Samust Wesse, Esq. 
written for the Catch-Club, by Mrs, 
ELiza SMITH. 
INVOCATION. 
ENIUS of Music, hail! 
Sweetest of fabled deities, descend, 
Mourn o’er thy vot’ry’s tomb ; 
With plaintive strains of elegiac woe 
Inspire thy Sons of vocal Harmony ; 
In sable guise array’d, within these 
walls, {spiring Glees, 
Where oft his Catch, and mirth-in- 
Have charm’d, and wrapt the soul ia 
extacy, [Patron dead. 
With requiems sad, mourn ye your 
The pious Christian aud the Friend 
sincere ! 


t “ Thy voice, O Harmony,” attune my 
lays, [praise ; 

My Muse, to sing in dulcet notes his 

Lament his loss, tell of his matchless 
fame, 

Embalm his virtues, consecrate his name. 

+ Glorious Apollo, from on high” look 
down, 

Smile on this tribute to thy fav’rite Son ; 

+“ Bright star of genius,” late in life tho’ 
fled, [the dead. 

Yet, ab! tvo soon thou ’rt number’d with 

He was the glory of the tuneful train, 

Who swept the lyre, with glee-delighting 
strain, [high, 

Or sweli’d the deep-ton’d organ’s notes on 

In lofty anthems pealing to the sky ; 

Whilst o’er the keys bis hallow’d fingers 
flew, 

His touch, his energy, woke raptures new. 

No more on earth those fingers now will 
move 

Our souls to harmony, our souls to love ; 





* See Vol. LXXXV. ii. p. 477; Vol. 
LXXXVL. i. p. 582. 
+ From Webbe’s Glees. 


POETRY. 


Enthron’d on high he now aspires to raise 
His voice, to sing his great Redeemer’s 
praise : 
With skill divine he strikes the silver string 
Of goldeu harp, whilst angels echoing sing, 
And with loud Hallelujahs rend the skies, 
Whilst tears on earth embalm the sacrifice. 
Ye +“ winds breathe soft,” sweep gently 
o’er bis tomb, 
And whilst ye sons of sorrow weep his doom, 
May einulation fire each youthful mind 
To be like him wise, learned, good, and 
kind ; {high ; 
And may your notes of praise ascend on 
On cherub’s wings, and soar above the sky. 


Westmorland-street, Feb. 28, 


FAREWELL ADDRESS 


Spoken by Mr. Kemate at ‘the Edinburgh 
Theatre, Written by Wavter Scort, Esq. 


AS the worn War-horse, at the trumpet’s 
sound, : [ground— 
Erects his mane, and neighs, and paws the 
Disdains the ease his generous Lord assigns, 
And longs to rush on the embattled lines — 
So I, your plaudits ringing on mine ear, 
Can scarce sustain to think our parting 
near ; 
To think my scenic hour for ever past, 
And that those valued plaudits are my last. 
But years steal on ; — and higher daties 
crave [grave ; 
Some space between the theatre and the 
That, like the Roman in the Capitol, 
I may adjust my mantle ere I fali : 
My life’s brief act in public service flown, 
The last, the closiug scene, must be my own, 
Here, then, Adieu! while yet some 
well-graced parts 
May fix an ancient fav’rite in your hearts, 
Not quite to be forgotten, even when 
You look on better Actors, younger Men; 
And if your bosoms own this kindly debt 
Of old remembrance, how shall mine 
forget? 
Oh, how forget, —how oft I hither came 
In anxious hope, how oft returo’d with 
fame! 
How oft around your circle this weak hand 
Has wav'd immortal Suaxspeare’s magic 
wand, 
Till the full burst of inspiration came, 
And I have felt and you have fann’d the 
flame ! 
By memory treasur’d, while her reign 
endures, {charms are your's. 
These hours must live—and all their 
O favour’d land! renown’d for arts and 
arms, 
For manly talent and for female charms, 
Could this full bosom prompt the sinking 
line, 
What fervent benedictions now were thine ! 
. But 
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But my last part is play’d, my knell is 
rung, [my tongue ; 

When e’en your praise falls falrering from 

And all that you can hear, or I can tell, 

Is— Friends and Patrons, Hail, and Fare 
you WELL! 





SPRING. 


GAIN chill Winter’s blasts are o’er, 
And Spring renews her genial reign, 
Inviting ev’ry Muse to pour 
Her praises forth in cheerful strain. 
Whilst Winter’s powers of late controul’d, 
And bound in ice the aged Year, 
Then Death o’er all the herbage prowl'd, 
And stript the shiv’ring forest bare. 
How chang’d the scene, most glorious 
change ! 
Renewing life Spring's influence breathes, 
As o’er the fields she’s wont to range ; 
And bloom and foliage deck the trees. 
Untied are Winter’s icy bands, 
Again the streamlets murm’ring flow 
Thro’ verdant meads and fertile lands, 
Where flow’rets wild are wont to grow. 
The pallid primrose, violet sweet, 
Bloom with the lily of the vale, 
And all the wanderer’s senses greet 
With fragrance in each passing gale, 
The warbling songsters in the grove 
Witb cheerful notes their Maker praise ; 
And chosen pairs in mutual! love 
Their mossy nests industrious raise, 
Whilst Sol bedecks the meadows gay, 
The new-born lambs first try their feet, 
And soon with merry faces play, 
And answer the maternal bleat, 
Now Fancy thro’ the Summer roves, 

And sees it stor’d with fruitage fair, 
And rests where Autumn proudly proves 
That plenty crowns the jocund year. 

Poor Atheist! canst thou be so blind 
Not here to see a hand Divine ? 
Tn ev'ry thing on earth we find 
Almighty Pow’r and Wisdom shine ! 
Can Chance form man, the earth, the 
seas ? 

Bid tempests rise, and thunders rel] ? 
And cause the ground to smile or freeze ? 
And seasons give from pole to pole ? 

Vain, idle thought! Can man believe 
In Chance there is such mighty pow’r ? 
Ab! no, himself he would deceive 
Sinful—he fears the judgement-hour ! 
C. H. 





Mr. Ursan, March 31. 
TAKE the liberty of requesting you to 
insert this little Poem in your Miscel- 
lany. It is, as it is called, a real Dream, 
merely ornamented with a few trifling 
sketches of fancy. I actually dreamt that 


I saw the event which I describe, repre- 
sented in a beautiful painting on a fire- 
screen, Eviza, 


The Marniace of Nicut and Day: 
A real Dream. 
HIS ebon car stern Night ascended, 
And universal Natare slept— | 
Save where the wretch whom grief attended, | 
Mus’d o’er his bitter fate and wept! } 
These eyes were clos'd in peacefulslumber, i 
Forgotten ev’ry pensive care ; 
And fairy visions without number 
Floated in the shadowy air! 
But far above them all stood tow’ring 
A figure wrapt in sable robe, 
Upon whose dasky brow sat low’ring 
Dominion over half the Globe ! 
Reside him stood a lovely Maiden, 
In vesture bright of Tyrian dye ; 
Yet seem’d her heart with sorrow laden, 
Tears dimm’d the lustre of her eye ! 
Around a beauteous group assembled 
Of light-wing'’d Zephyrs, passing fair— 
Full spread their glitt’ring pinions trem- 
bl: d, 

And scatter’d wide the fragrant air. 
The tall grim figure seem’d atiended 
By Mates, a vast and sombre train— 
And thus his hollow voice resounded, 
In deep-ton’d echoes o’er the plain. 
** Fair sov’reign Queen of peer'ess beauty, 
Avert not thus thy looks from me ! 
Lead not our subjects from their daty— 
Thou knowest weil the Gods decree 
Between our fates a close alliance, 
To Night is giv’n the hand of Day ! 
Then, charmer, why in bold defiance 
Would’st thou Jove’s mandate disobey?” 
He ceas’d, and Hymeun’s torch was lighted, 
The lovely Victim was —a Bride! 
To Age aud Gloom ber faith was plighted, 
I mark’d her hapless lot, and sigh’d, [tion 
But oh! ye Pow’rs, what strange dissen- 
From this ill-omen’d union rose ! 
The friends of each in fierce contention 
Strove all alliance to oppose. 
The drooping Queen’s incens’d adherents 
Contemn’d their new stern-visag’d Lord, 
And with unceasing perseverance 
Their lovely Monarch’s fate depior'd. 
Resentment took the lead of Reason, — 
How shall the Muse such folly tell >— 
Calm Night’s serene oblivious season 
?Twas all their study to dispel ! 
Ere the last sun-beam had departed, 
A thousand flambeaux glitter’d round; 
And that same hour which once imparted 
‘To mortals weary rest profound, 
In dissipation pass’d unheeded, 
While Hea!th and Peace for ever fled ; 
To Mirth, to sportive Grace, succeeded 
The languid pulse, the aching head. 
The subjects of the sable nation 
Indignant spurn’d this saucy train, 
And strove by bold retaliation 
Their Monarch’s glory to sustain. 





The 








The morning sun’s divine effulgence 
Which decks creation’s charms anew ! 
They wow esteem’d too great indulgence, 
And clos’d completely from their view. 
No cheering beam of light admitted, 
Play’d careless round the darkeu’d room ; 
Nor was the taper’s ray permitted 

To mitigate the irksome gloom. 

Their couches spread repell’d the Morning, 
Whose brightest beams were shed in vain; 
And all her radiant beauties scorning, 
They daily shuno'd with proud disdain! 
‘These deadly feuds have ne’er subsided, 
But even to this day remain — 

And yet in parties are divicted 

The subjects of this motley reign ; 

For still at break of day retiring, 

We see the Sons of Fasiion fly ; 

Aurora’s charms no joy inspiring, 

To draw from sleep the languid eye. 

And still when day-light ’s disappearing, 
The festive banquet is prepar’d 

For those who, social converse cheering, 
The hours of slomber disregard. 

Our modern Beaux and Belles discover 
Remote alliance tu these Pow’rs ; 

And when Night’s sober reign is over, 

‘To Sleep devote the noon-tide hours, 
‘Thas by the rule of contradiction 

fhe peaceful Night is tura’d to Day, 

Tee cheerful Morn’s with dull restriction 
in Night’s oblivion pass’d away. E1iza. 





ENGLAND. 
Written in October 1815. 
By Joun Scott. (See p. 340.) 
pPk native Land! whom the free sky 
rewards [ness pouring,— 
With showers of bounty,—balm aud fresh- 
Around whose virgin breast millions of 
guards 
Leap augrily,—and are for ever roaring! 
Great Land! sure refoge and sole rest- 
ing-place [time 
For humana hepes and virtues,—in the 
Of powerful wickedness, and sore dis- 
tress:— [more sublime ! 
Less than thy neighbours, — therefore 
Thou separated spot, by Ancient sought, 
Whence giant force, guided by gravest 
thought, [of nations ! 
Might move the heavy world :—thou helm 
Swaying their sluggish bulk, —certain 
midst variations ! 
Thou goal of all thy time’s endeavour ! 
Thou awful name, once heard, forgotten 
never ! 
Sounding astonishment to Indian ears ; 
Echoing o’er wilds of water to the poles ; 
Where’er life lurks, inspiring hopes or 
fears ; [trols, 
Whose influence instructs, corrects, con- 
The savage, despot, bigot,—and which 
cheers, {understood,— 


Like light of Heaven, — far plac’d, ill 
Man’s race, where blows the wiad, or laves 
the flood! 
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At this meridian moment of thy might, 
Our joy is grave, as thought of ancientstory, 
For, like the Deluge, rises on the sight, 
Covering the Earth, the flood of England’s 

glory! 

And, oh, it spreads from pure and 

sacred stream ! 

Afar and difficult its sources lie, 

Up, ’mongst those heights of early worth, 
that gleam 

In the fine splendour of our morning sky. 

And should the flux of ceaseless Fate 

Roll o’er these shores Ruin’s cold moun- 
tain-wave ; 

Leaving what's fairest now, most desolate, 

Quenching the spirit that now burns most 
brave: 

Seats of Freedom,—hearths of Peace,— 
Homes of Virtue,—should all cease ! 

W here Genius rears its noble crest 

Should crawling creatures make their nest ! 

Oh, thought of agony! should fade this 
scene 

Of cities vast, of meadows green ; 

Where life with strongest pulses beats, 

And shelters, bird-like, in retreats ; 

Where under gio:ious public banners, 

‘Temperate skies, with serious manners, 

Hardiness unites with feeling, 

Richest show, with chaste concealing ; 

Where woman shines in all her sex’s 
beauty, 

Shedding the beam of loveliness on duty ; 

Where mind is free to try its force, 

Where sentiment may take its course ; 

Where self-respect is inspiration,— 

And every brow bears contemplation: — 

Moral Magnificence, shouidst thou de- 

cay! {yawn ' 
Where towers this pile should a foul chasm 
Should darken’d be the brightness of this 
day, [dawn !— 
And a long night precede some future 
Thou of my soul! These of each wish 
that’s purest !— [die*,— 
Living and loving now,—but soon to 
Should the poor remnant of what now 
seems surest, — {fly ;— 
Our dust,—in winds o’er silent deserts 
Or, like the powder’d wreck of Babylon, 
Rest for wild animals to how! upon ! 
Still would the lustrous lights of Eng- 
land’s fame, [sphere ; 
Remov'd from this, burn in a changeless 
Now prais’d in act, but then ador’d in 
name; [fear ! 
What’s purchas’d now, then paid in holy 
Scattering our bones, Destruction may 
be roll'd,— [hold 
The heights of British worth will still up- 
Their heads above mutation,—high and 
hoary,— 
Telling a finish’d course, but noble story ! 





* ‘*Between the writing and the pub- 
lication, one of * These’ has but too well 
justified the assertion ‘ scon to die,’”’ 

Taz 
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Tae creat Day oF Jopcment. 
HARK! —Hear th’ Almighty God! — 
The Father spake, 
“Archangels, sound your trumpets ! Death, 
awake! 
Bid aH Humanity collected crowd 
Around our radiant Judgment throne of 
God: [pense, 
Omniscient Truth its Justice wiil dis- 
Attemp’ring Mercy with Omnipotence. 
Behold!—the Son in all the Father’s 
might, 
Tn unity of Godhead shining bright, 
In all Heaven’s attributes divine array’d, 
Now comes to judge the living and the 
dead.” 
Swift at his word, to North, East, South, 
and West, 
T’ effect his will, the awful angels press’d, 
Stretch their dread trumps, and from a 
golden cloud 
They blow a blast, a blast so long, so loud, 
Eaiti’s inmost centre echoes to the sound, 
And yawning graves display their dead 
around. 
Rent is each sepulcbre. The dead obey ; 
Through each drear mansion streams the 
living day. 
Regenerate man, from dust and death un- 
, bound, 
Clad in immortal essence seems around. 
An awful crisis! See, what scenes dis- 
close ! [vepose, 
Where starts the Sinner from his last 
Ciings to his shell, and lingers to arise, 
Hell, Heav’n, bliss, torments, op’ming on 
his eyes ; [abode, 
Each racks his soul, the blest or curst 
He strives to flee the presence of his God, 
luvokes the hills to hide him in their 
womb, [doom. 
While his own conscience antedates his 
But mark the different transports of the 
Just, (dust, 
Who hast’ning tramples down his mortal 
In his own bosom spreads celestial wings, 
And soars to meet his Lord, the King of 
kings, [save, 
While dawning life prevents 11s‘ pow’r to 
And Angels stoep to lift him from his 
grave. 
He comes, he comes, tremendous thun- 
ders roll, 
Gleam lurid lightnings, mingles pole with 
pole ; [vide, 
Huge mountains tremble, solid rocks di- 
The Jiquid Earth recedes a rapid tide ; 
The Sun and Moon, the Stars, the Heavens 
decay, 
And melting Nature all dissolves away. 
Wrapt io his Father’s majesty and 


might, 

The Saviour comes, to judge the world 
aright : 

Lo! on his right th’ immac’late Virgin 
stands, 


Around her circling th’ Apostolic bands ; 
7 


Tho’ a celestial crown adorn her head, 
And o’er ber Heaven’s most choice per- 
fumes be shed; ™ [throng, 
Tho’ guardian cherubs round her beauty 
And hymning angels pay their joyous 
song ; 
With meekly reverence she fills her place, 
While tears for man suffuse her placid 
face. 
The Patriarch Moses, and the chosen Seed, 
In proper order on the left succeed. 
Myriads of Saints and Augels round Him 
meet, 
And all mankind lies prostrate at his feet : 
His name and praise celestial harps re- 
sound, [bound. 
And loud Hosannahs rend the utmost 
The ample page lies open to his view, 
Each one receives his just, eternal due. 
Hark ! List !———O God ! the dread- 
ful signal ’s giv’n; (Heaven. 
Time is no more, one Hell there is, one 
The Sainted Host aspire to brightest day, 
And Fiends rush in, and tear the Damn’d 
away ; [dwell, 
With Sin apd Death for ever doom’d te 
In fire, wounds, brimstone, flames, eter- 
nal Hell; 
But for the Good extatic thrones are drest, 
And their souls wafted to eternal rest, 
In Angels’ guise they wing their blissful 
flight, [light, 
While stream ag glories blaze celestial 
And God unspeakable involves the sight. 
A Drapuoros. 





————— 


Mr. Ursa, April 3. 

SIMPLE as the following lines may ap- 

pear, their brevity may induce some 
person to retain them in his memory. 
And if so, it may arise at a convenient 
season to prevent one fit of intemperance ; 
which circumstance would amply repay 
the writer. 

Abstain, O Man! abstain! — 

Medicine, with all iis train 

Of nausea, cost, and pain, 

ls trusted to in vain, 

If Men wiil not abstain |! — 

On the reverse, ’tis plain 

How much they save and gain, 

Who fear not to abstain. 





FABLE, 


S4Ys the Crab to her daughter, “ How 
awkward your gait! 
Must I still preach in vain? will you 
never waik straight ?” 
Says the daughter: “1 own, my dear 
Madam, ’tis true ; 
Yet pardon a failing | copy from you.” 
Now the moyal from hence to be drawn 
is quite plain : 
Where Example is wanting, the Precept’s 
but vain. 


P, Frrzausrey. 
HISTO- 
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HISTORICAL 


Procegspincs 1n THE FirtnH Session oF 
Kincpom or Great Britain and 


House or Lorps, Feb. 24. 

ARL Grosvenor observed, that another 

petition from Mr. Cleary, the secretary 
to the London Union Society, had been put 
into his hands, in substance the same as 
the petition which he had formerly of- 
fered. He trusted that the period was now 
come when it would be received. 

Lord Harrowby said, that the document 
from which the Committee had drawn their 
conclusion that there did actually exist a 
London Union Society engaged in these 
projects, was this:—It was an address 
dated the 30th of October, 1816, and pub- 
lished by the Sheffield Union Society, 
established for the professed purpose of 
promoting Parliamentary Reform, which 
referred to the London Society as theo 
existing. In that address it was stated, 
that the object of the society was to carry 
its purpose into execution by a general 
and national union, by co-operation 
with the London Union Society, and with 
the branches throughout the country ; 
and the address proceeded to state, that 
it was absolutely necessary that there 
should be a radical reform, annual par- 
liameots, and univer:al suffrage. 

Earl Grey said, with respect to the Re- 
port, the explanation just given, shewed 
the danger of proceeding to legislate on 
matters of the highest. importance—to 
suspend the laws upon which the liberties 
of the subject depended—merely on an 
examination of ex-parte evidence. 

Lord Hollgnd strongly condemned any 

ptto d the Habeas Corpus Act 
on such vague and general charges as 
were to be found in the Report. 

Lord Erskine observed, that the charges 
of treason in the Report were confined to 
societies called Spencean Philanthropists 
—visionaries who talk of dividing the 
land. No suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act was necessary on their account: 
the fittest way of disposing of them would 
be to place them in private mad-houses. 

Earl Grey then moved, that the petition 
be referred to the same Lords who com- 
posed the Secret Committee, that they 
might examine witnesses, and report their 
Opinion to the House.—Motion negatived 
by 74 to 23. 

Viscount Sidmouth, on moving the se- 
cond reading of the bill to enable his Ma- 
jesty to secure and detain in custody per- 
sons suspected of designs against his Ma- 
jesty’s person and government, comment- 
ed upon the prominent parts of the Re- 
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THe Firru Partiament or THe United 


IRELAND ; continued from p. 264. 


port. The Committee had presented the 
conclusions and results of their investiga- 
tion, instead of detailing information, ne- 
cessarily of a secret uature, and producing 
documents which would put to hazard the 
safety of individuals. These seditious 
papers had been spread over the country 
in a profusion sca:cely credible, and with 
an industry without example: every town 
in the manufacturing districts was over- 
flowed by them, and scarcely a cottage 
had escaped the perseverance of the 
agents of mischief. Many prosecutions 
were now pending. The circumstances 
that marked the atrocious character and 
designs of the meeting in Spa-fields, did 
not come to the knowledge of ministers 
until three weeks before the meeting of 
Parliament. It was a great satisfaction 
to him to inform the House, that it would 
not be necessary or just to extend the ope- 
ration of the bill to Ireland. 

The Marquis of Wellesley observed that 
this was a crisis which at once called for 
all the fortitude of the people and all the 
energy of the Government: he was ready 
to allow that the state of the popular mind 
was exactly such as had been described by 
one of the greatest statesmen of any age 
or country—he meant, that general dis- 
tress had produced general discoutent. 
The statesman to whom he-alluded had 
said, that ‘‘ the matter of sedition was of 
two kinds, poverty and discontent:” and 
of this matter of sedition he was willing to 
admit that there was an abundant supply : 
though, as to the sedition itself, he did 
not think the proof was so evident. Let 
it be proved, however, that the country 
was in danger, and he would ask where 
was the man who would not say that even 
a great evil ought to be sustained in order 
to prevent a greater. 

The Earl of Liverpool, in reviewing the 
Report, took the same line of argument 
as Lord Sidmouth, contending for the ne- 
cessity of vigorous measures. 

Earl Grey contended geverally that the 
existing laws were sufficient to punish 
both sedition and blasphemy. 

The Duke of Sussex observed, that he 
was present at the greatest part of the 
examinations of the rioters, and the re- 
sult he had beard was this:—The whole 
subscription amounted to the enormous 
sum of ten pounds. The ammunition was 
contained in an old stocking; there were 
about 50 balls, none of which fitted the 
pistols, and 1!b. of powder: such was this 

mighty 
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mighty plan of insurrection ; but he could 
not allow mole-hills to be magnified iato 
mountains. The duty of an honest man 
was to vote only on that side on which 
his conscience lies, and therefore he should 
sit down in voting against the measure, 
( Hear !) 

Lords Grenville and Holland spoke 
shortly against the Bill; and the Duke of 
Gloueesier in -wpport of it. 

The House then divided on the motion 
for the second reading, when it was car- 
ried in the affirmative by 159 to 35, The 
Bill was then read a second time, com- 
mitted, reported, read a third time, and 
passed. . 


—— 


In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Castlereagh concluded a very long speech 
on the subject of the Report, by proposing 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act; 
secondly, to extend the provisions of the 
Act of 1795 to the security of the person 
of the Prince Regent ; thirdly, to embody 
in one Act the provisions of the former 
Acts against seditious meetings in two 
branches: one against tumultuous meet- 
ings, and the other to regulate the de- 
bating societies, taking the provisions of 
the 39th of the King, against all societies 
administering illegal oaths, and all those 
bound together by secret affiliations ; also 
to make the appointment of a delegate 
from one society to another a proof of 
their affiliation (hear!) He hesitated not 
to contend, that the provisions of the law 
ought to be permanent against aggregat- 
ing societies, and trasted the House would 
see it made effectual. But he did not 
wish the law against debating societies 
and seditious meetings to remain in force 
longer than the uecessity of the case ; 
therefore he had taken a shorter period 
than formerly. He hoped that the sense 
of Parliament, and the sound and dis- 
cerning part of the community, would 
make the prevailing absurdities fall to the 
ground with rapidity. Though the theories 
were of so absurd and disgusting a cha- 
racter, yet they were dangerous enough 
to call on Parliament to act with a vigi- 
lant and determined nand, to relieve the 
public mind from the bondage of despe- 
rate men, countenanced too much by the 
conduct of men of higher rank and im- 
portance (Hear!) They must, therefore, 
be prompt and efficacious. On these 
grounds, then, he exercised this painful 
act of duty arising out of the Repdrt. He 
concluded by moving for leave to bring 
in a Bill for more effectually preventing 
seditious meetings. 

Mr. Ponsonby had concurred with the 
Conmnittee in their Report, and was pre- 
pared to give his assent to all the mea- 
sures, except the suspension of the Ha- 
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beas Corpus Act, to which he was de- 
cidedly adverse. 

Sir F. Burdett objected to all the mea- 
sures proposed. It was not, he said, the 
Spenceanus who ought to be feared, but the 
Expenceans in that House, that really 
and effectually took away the property 
of the people. 

Mr. Ellzot said, that we had at present 
but a choice of evils; that no one would 
willingly go into such measures as were 
then before the House, but he conceived 
they were now called for by the necessity 
of the case. The point at issue he un- 


derstood to be this, whether or not, when . 


a number of individuals pervert the rights 
and privileges of the Constitution to its 
danger, may not those rights be for a 
time suspended ? 

Mr. Lamb, Sir William Garrow, the So- 
licitor General, and Mr. Canning, spoke 
at great length on the same side; they 
were replied to by Mr. Brougham, Sir Su- 
muel Romilly, and Lord Cochrane. The 
motion being put, that leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to suppress seditious meet- 
ings, there appeared, for the motion 190; 
against it 14. The Bill was read a first 
time ; as were also the several other bills, 
as proposed by Lord Castlereagh. 

Lord Cochrane moved, that a petition 
should be read which within ten minutes 
had been put into his hand. It came 
from an individual who was ready to prove 
at the bar of the House, the falsehood of 
certain imputations on the publick that had 
lately appeared in the journals as the 
Report of the Secret Committee. He 
(Lord C.} thought there could be no 
doubt, that allegations of this nature 
should be examined before the House pro- 
ceeded to suspend the liberties of the 
country. The individual in question stated, 
that Lord Sidmouth knew beforehand the 
proposals and intentions of the parties 
who excited the tumult at Spafields; that 
certain instruments, resembling pike- 
heads, had been ordered, by a person in 
the dress of a game-keeper, to be made at 
the shop of one Bewtley ; that those instru- 
ments were nothing more nor less than 
spikes, for securing the head of a fish-pond 
against marauders ; that certain police-offi- 
cers had come tothis same Bentley, and had 
ordered him to fabricate some more spikes 
similar to those he had made for the game- 
keeper; and that these imitations, fabri- 
cated by such orders, were the pike-heads 
produced before the Committee of Se- 
crecy. The petition contained much other 
curious matter, for the truth of which he 
(Lord C.) did not hold himself responsible ; 
but he thought that it ought to be exa- 
miued into, and a committee appointed 
for the purpose ; because it would be sa- 
tisfactory, that the proceedings of the 
House should be grounded on truth, ox 

that, 
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that, if the allegations contained ia the 
petition were false, the individual who had 
atfempted thus to impose on the House 
should be severely punished for his con- 
tempt of their proceedings. It appeared 
to him a most extraordinary circumstance, 
that though a private person, when ac- 
cused, was allowed to exculpate himself 
in the best manner he could, the whole 
people of England should be condemned, 
unheard, by a selected Commitiee (and 
all knew how Committees were selected). 
This was so extraordinary and unjust, 
that he there, in his seat, protested against 
it; and he trusted the House would not 
sanction such a proceeding by its vote, 
when it was notorious that no serious dis- 
turbances had taken place. It was true, 
that a small body, calling themselves 
Spenceans, bad meditated an attack on 
the property of the country; but they 
were not above 100 in number, even in 
the opinion of the Lord Mayor; that a 
few desperate individuals might have evil 
designs he had no doubt, but that the 
Constitution was in danger from any such 
wretched individuals, no one could se- 
tiously imagine. The petitioner himself, 
on his way to the Spa-fields meeting, met 
those coming from it who were said to have 
hired the waggon from which such inflam- 
matory speeches had been made: that it 
was extraordinary that the Courier should 
have stated those resolutions to bave been 
made as part of the proceedings of the 
meeting, which were absolutely rejected 
by tbe petitioner, and which ministers 
were in possession of long before the 
meeting. It was averred in the petition, 
that so far from Spa-fields having been 
fixed on with any settled design, that 
Palace-yard was the place originally 
chosen for the meeting; from whence 
there could have been no design for at- 
tacking the Bank or the Tower. 

The petition from Henry Hunt, of Mid- 
dietonCottage near Andover, was then read. 
{t stated in substance, that the petitioner 
had been the mover of several petitions 
which had been favourably received by 
both Houses of Parliament, and of one in 
particular as the Spa-fields meeting, which 
had been received by his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent; that he had lately 
read the Report of the Secret Committee, 
which, as far as he was able to disentangle 
it, endeavoured to show that Spa-fields 
had been chosen as the centre for an at- 
tack on the Bank and on the Tower ; and 
that at the second meeting, the banners 
of revolution had been unfurled, and an 
insurrection actually beguv. That pike- 
heads had actually been fabricated, and 
delegates appointed from differcnt meet- 
ings in the country. With respect to the 
first allegation, the petitioner, as he could 
not know the thoughts of men, could say 
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nothing ; but he trusted a simple narra- 
tion would remove all suspicion from those 
who were principally concerned in the 
business of the day, The petitioner, while 
in the country. had received a letter from 
Preston, requesting his attendance at a 
meting to be held at Spa-fields; he wrote 
to know the object of the meeting, and 
received (or answer an advertisement dated 
from the Carlisle Arms, and addressed to 
the distressed mechanics, mariners, and 
others of the metropolis. Petitioner he- 
sitated not to accept the invitation, and 
atiended the meeting: be found there a 
memorial ready prepared, which a stran- 
ger put into his hand, Petitioner, finding 
it contained propositions he could not ap- 
prove, and, among vthers, ene to lead 
the people to Carlton liouse, refused to 
accede to it, and moved instead, that a 
petition should be presented by bimself 
to the Prince Regent. J bu Dyer bad 
furnished Mr. Gifford, the magistrate, with 
a copy of the other resolutions, which 
were in the hands of Lord Sidmouth be. 
fore the meeting was convened; so that 
whatever took place was owing to the con- 
nivance of those who knew beforehand 
what would be proposed. With respect 
to the second allegation in the Keport of 
the Committee, there was nothing. like 
previous concert in the tran:actions of the 
meeting. A second day had been ap- 
pointed without any decided preference, 
but only with a view to the prubab'e meet. 
ing of Parliament: at that meeting the 
petitioner was io carry dows ihe Prince 
Regent's answer to the petition that bad 
been presented him: the petitioner had 
informed Lord Sidmouth of this, who, so 
far from making any objection, or ad- 
vising petitioner not to do so, said that 
petitioner’s presence appeared to have 
prevented mischief; so that his Lordship 
could have had no desire to prevent the 
meeting. The petitioner, and others con- 
nected with him, had nothing to do with 
the unhappy disturbances on the day of 
the Spa-iields meeting. He met the 
rioters on his way to the meet, and 
procecded to the sirongest resolutions 
against violence aud tumult; so that ata 
third meeting, much more numerous than 
either of the preceding, every thing pass- 
ed off in the most orderly manner, As 
to the pike-heads, he was ready to shew 
that a person of the name of Bentley had 
been employed by a game-keeper to make 
spikes for the preservation of fish in a fish- 
pond ; that the first set succeeding ex. 
tremely well, more had been ordered; 
and that, after this, Bent'cy had been sent 
for to Bow-street. and ord:red to make 
Others similar as a copy of wha’ he had 
furnished the game keeper wth. Dele. 
gates from Hampden Clubs having been 
mentioned, the petitioner begged to shew 
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that they were not termed delegates, but 
deputies ; that they had {met only three 
times, and that in an open room to which 
newspaper reporters were admitted ; that 
they had separated by an absolute disso- 
lution, and not by av adjournment ; nor 
were they to meet again in March, as 
was alledged in the Report of the Com- 
mittee, The petition was ordered to lie 
on the table. 





February 25. 

On a petition being presented, praying 
for a reduction of the duty on wine, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer declared that, 
under existing circumstances, no reduc- 
tion could be made on the duty on wine. 

Sir Matthew Ridley made his promised 
motiow for au address to the Throne, to 
reduce the number of the Lords of the 
Admiralty. in such a way as was not 
incompatible with public safety, and was 
most suitable to the exigencies of the 
time.. The principal speakers against the 
motion were Lord Castlereagh, Messrs. 
Croker, Canning, Huskisson, aud Law ; in 
support of it, Messrs. Brougham, Bankes, 
and Warre, and Lord Althorpe. 

On a division the motion was negatived 
by a majority of 56 





February 26. 

Lord Castlereagh having moved the first 
reading of the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Bill; Mr. Bennett expressed his surprise 
that the noble Lord should not have ad- 
duced a syllable in support of a Bill, 
whici: was to take from the people, not a 
trial by jury only, but alltrial, Itshould 
be remembered that in the face of a Re- 
port made in 1794, and another in 1812, 
both by Secret Committees, the persons 
accused by them were, when tried, ac- 
quitted, and the testimony of nine-tenths 
of the witnesses proved to be false. He 
suspected that the present Report was 
founded on similar evidence. The idea of 
a handful of armed rioters taking the 
barracks by surprise—also the Tower 
and the Bridges, was too ridiculous to 
dweil upon. And who were these conspi- 
rators? what were their means? Six men 
in a waggon, with a stocking full of am- 
munition! He dared any Member of the 
Committee to say that there was one no- 
bleman, ove gentleman implicated, or 
even auy of the middle classes of society. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland said, he 
had given evidence before the Committee. 
Early in January be learnt that secret 
meetings had been held in Glasgow; that 
a conspiracy was organized there ; and that 
the members were bound by a secret oath. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, if the present 
motion passed, he should propose in the 
Committee some clause against the torture 
of prisoners who might be the victims of 


this measure ; so that, if their personal 
liberty was to be restrained, they should 
endure nothing more. It might be said, 
that it was sought to suspend the Act bot 
for a short time ; but no man who appre- 
ciated the value of liberty, or knew the 
horrors of a dungeon, could consider any 
time short that was passed in a prison. 
Lord Castlereagh, in reply, said, the 
Hon. Baronet’s speech was not made to 
convince the House, but was addressed to 
persous in another place.—Being called 
to order, the Speaker said that all speeches 
made within those walls must be consi- 
dered as delivered only to the House. 
Messrs, F. Lewis, Wynne, Wrottes/ey, 
and Courtenay, spoke in favour of the Bill ; 
Lords Russell, Alihorp, and Rancliffe, with 
Sir S. Romilly and Mr. Ponsonby against 
it. The second reading was ultimately 
carried by 273 to 98—Maijority, 175, 





February 27. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
that the House do go into a Committee 
on the Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill, 
Messrs, Curwen and Marryat spoke against 
it, and Messrs. Grenfell and Lockhart in its 
defence. The House then resolved itself 
into a Comm'ttee. The blanks were filled 
up, and the Report was brought up. 





February 28. 

Sir James Shaw presented a petition 
from the Common Council of London 
agaiust the Suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus, which Sir James considered as un- 
necessary. 

Mr. Brougham presevted a petition from 
Liverpvol on the same subject. 

On the third reading of the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Bill, Messrs. Bankes, 
W. Quin, Protheroe, Lambe, the Lord Ad- 
vocate, the Alliorney General, and Sir Ar- 
thur Pigott, spoke in favour of the Bill: 
Messrs. M. A. Taylor, Lyttleton, W. Smith, 
Tierney, Sit §. Romilly, aud Lord G. Ca- 
vendish, spoke against it. The third read- 
ing was then carried, on a division, by 
265 to 103; majority 162. 

Mr. Ponsonby moved a clause which 
went to limit the duration of the Bill to 
the 20th May, which was negatived by 
239 to 97. 





Hovuss or Lorps, March 3. 

Lord Holland wished to be informed by 
the noble and learned Lord (Eldon) on 
the woolsack, whether an individual, unfor- 
tunately detained in any prison by order 
of government, under the power given by 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill, would 
have the means allowed him of petitioning 
Parliament ; or, if that should be thought 
to involve too much publicity, at least of 
petitioning the Sovereign. He was the 
more desirons of being informed upon 

this 














this point, because knowing the kind of 
regulation that was enforced in some 
prisons, it was of essential importance thai 
an individual, placed in the situation he 
had alluded to, should not be debarred 
from the free exercise of the right of mak- 
ing an application to the Government re- 
specting the circumstances of his case. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that every 
individual arrested on suspicion of trea- 
son, by order of Government, and de- 
tained under the provisions of this Bill, 
had io his favour the presumption of law, 
which always supposed every person un- 
der accusation to be inuoceut, uatil proved 
to be guilty; and as far as he could an- 
swer a general question, every individual 
‘in that situation had the right of petition- 
ing either the Sovereign or the Parliament, 
a right which the gaoler, in whose custody 
he was, had no right to deprive him of. 
He must observe, at the same time, that 
this privilege would not be allowed to be 
asserted as a mere colourable pretext with 
a view to other objects. 

The Earl of Rosslyn complained that 
the Bill was unnecessary. The amend- 
ments made in the Bill by the House of 
Commons were then agreed to; and a 
message was ordered to be sent to the 
House of Commons to acquaint them 
therewith. 





In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Bootle Wilbraham presented a petition from 
the hundred of Blackburne, in Lanca- 
shire, complaining of the attempts made 
by designing persons to mislead and to 
instigate them to measures subversive of 
the Government and Con-titution. 

Mr. Cawthorne said, that with respect 
to the meeting at Preston, it had, no 
doubt, been regularly convened ; but the 
doors of the hall had hardly been opened, 
when in rushed arabble of cotton spinners 
and weavers, and others of the very lowest 
order of the people. 

Some discussion took place on the se- 
cond reading of the Seditious Assembly 
Bill. The Solicitor Genera! said that meet- 
ings called by Lords Lieutenants, Justices 
of the Peace, or the Mayor, Aldermen, 
or other officers of a Corporation, or di- 
vision of a Corporation, would not be af- 
fected by this Bill. Another opening to 
petitioning was left; for on a requisition 
being signed by seven resident house- 
holders, a meeting might at any time or 
place be convened; but the justiies who 
attended at such meeting would be au- 
thorised to declare it an unlawful assem- 
bly, if it proceeded todiscuss any subject 
tending to alter matters of state, without 
the authority of King and Parliament, 
Avother regulation was, that any person 
propounding matters of that sort, or pro- 
pounding any seditious matter, might be 
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taken up for so doing. All those regula- 
tions were precisely similar to what had 
been introduced into the Bill of 1797. 
The first object of the measure, therefore, 
was to prevent any meetings or assemblies 
of above 50 persons, except such meet- 
ings of Corporate Bodies, &c. as he bad 
already mentioned, and except such as 
were called together upon a notice sigoed 
by seven householders. Io the Commit- 
tee, however, it was his intention to pro- 
pose a clau-e to prevent those meetings, 
so convened by seven householders, from 
being adjourned, aud to prevent their 
being held at any other time or place than 
should be at first specified, by way of ad- 
journment. A second object of the Bill 
would be to prevent the existence of de- 
bating societies, lecture-rooms, reading- 
rooms, &c. for admission to which money 
was received. He should further observe, 
that the 39th of the King had for its ob- 
ject to suppress by name certain Societies, 
whose existence was regarded as preju- 
dicial and detrimental to the Siate; it 
also declared other societies to be unlaw- 
ful which were constituted in a particular 
way, such as imposing oaths, engage- 
ments, tests, declarations, &e. or having 
branches, divisions, employing delegates, 
&c. Another object of the Bill would be to 
suppress a particular socie:y or societies, 
calling themselves Spenceans, or Spen- 
cean Philanthropists, If ever there was 
a society, the doctrines of which were ut- 
terly subversive of every well-regulated 
State, subversive of all property, order, 
and good government, it was that society, 
At the present moment there was an im- 
mense vumber of persons who belonged 
to it; and therefore, without inquiring 
whether it employed delegates or not, it 
was condemned by the very doctrines 
which it promulgated, and was rendered 
as unlawful as any Corresponding Society 
that ever existed. With respect to the 
using of delegates or missionaries, he was 
aware that many societies of the most ex- 
emplary kind did so: he believed the 
Quakers had per-ons who visited their dif- 
ferent commuvities in that character, 
though under a different appellation, and 
therefore it would be a provision in the 
Act, to except from its operation all s>- 
cieties constituted for charitable or reli- 
gious purposes. The Hon, and learned 
Geutleman theo concluded by moving the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Messrs. Bennet and Calvert, Sir F. 
Burdett and Lord Cochrane, were decided- 
ly averse to the Bill. 

Mr. Baring remarked that the Report 
said much of the prevalence of blasphe- 
mous doctrines. He believed the reverse 
was the case—that religious feelings ex- 
isted very generally amongst the great 
body of the people—:hat with some it 
might 
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might be considered a period of enthu- 
siasm, from a desire to dive into unfa- 
thomable mysteries, but that at all events 
there was no disposition to throw con- 
tempt on the venerable precepts of re- 
ligion. 





House or Lorps, March 4. 

The Royal Assent was notified by Com- 
mission to the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Bill. The King’s Bench Bill was read a 
second time, after a few words from the 
Lord Chancellor, stating the object of it 
to be to allow one Judge of the Court to 
sit in another place to decide upon the 
justification of bail, whilst the other bu- 
siness of the court proceeded in the meau 
time before the other three judges. 

In the Commons, the seme day, Mr. 
Sharp presented a petition from Mr. James 
Davison, who was committed to prison by 
order of Christophe, heavily ironed and 
tortured for several days by thumb screws, 
At length his life being considered to be 
in danger, aad the other British residents 
at Cape Henry baving made frequent and 
spirited remonstrances against his deten- 
tion, he was liberated. 





March 5: 

A long discussion took place this day 
respecting the scarcity of food in Ireland, 
when Mr. Peel, on account of the expec- 
tations and great alarm it would create, 
declined supporting any measure having 
inquiry for its object, stating at the same 
time that the Irish Government had taken 
all the means in its power to guard against 
the dangers of scarcity, by taking on 
themselves the responsibility of adm:tiing 
American flour, which the law did not per- 
mit. Mr. Peel said in conclusion, that 
government were decidedly averse to stup- 
ping the distillers from using corn. 

A short convérsation then took place 
between Mr. Brougham and Mr, Welles- 
ley Pole. The latter admitted that the 
execution of the King’s head on the half 
crown had disappointed his expectation ; 
but said, while he belonged to that de- 
partment, he would not relax his efforts 
until public expectation had been realized. 
The Bank of England, he also stated, had 
sent bullion to the Mint to be coined into 
guineas, in order, at the appointed time, 
to resume their payments in cash. 


March ". 

Mr. Calcraft was nominated to the Fi- 
mance Committee, in the room of Mr. 
Ticroey, who is indisposed. Mr. Calcraft 
then pr:sented petitions from the parishes 
of Langton and Swanage, in Dorsetshire, 
complaining of the poor rates. One of 
these parishes had only 576 inhabitants, 
and 419 of them were receiving parish re- 





lief. The rates amounted to 18 or 19 
shillings in the pound. The other petition 
was from a parish which contained 1300 
inhabitants, not one in seven of whom 
were independeut of parish aid. Here 
those rateable to the pvor paid a guinea 
in the pound. In one of these parishes 
every farmer had given notice to quit, 
and in the other several, so that the rate 
next year would fall heavier on those who 
remained. Private cha:ity (particularly 
a liberal donation from Lord Eldon) had 
for a short time amelioraied the evil; but 
the subscription which had been raised, 
would be exhausted the 22d of this month. 
He shou!d move that these petitions be re- 
ferred to the Commitiee on the Poor Laws; 
at the same time, be must regret that, 
there was no equalization of these burdens 
over all classes of property. The fund- 
holder should be made liabie to the assess- 
ments which affected those less able to 
pay them. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he wished to make 
only one observation on this subject. 
The House and the couutry ought always 
to keep in view, that a great proportion 
of the wages of labour of the country were 
paid out of the poor’s rates. The farmers, 
from a system, the bad effects of which 
had been already too much felt, had been 
long in the habit, in many parts of the 
country, of paying a great proportion of 
the wages of farming labour in the shape 
of poor’s rates. This accounted in a great 
measure for the rapid rise in the amount 
of the pocr’s rates from 14 to upwards of 
seven millions. He was convinced that 
in cases where 19s. or 20s. in the pound 
were paid for poor’s rates, 15s. of that 
would be found to be wages pa'd iu the 
shape of poor’s rates. The country could 
not in any other sense, have supported 
such a load of taxes, 

Mr. Curwen observed, that with respect 
to the fund-holders, it was indeed true 
that a great part of the property of the 
country, for want of meaus of coming at 
it, had hitherto escaped from bearing its 
share. The more he contemplated the 
subject, the more he was convinced that 
the House ought, before they separated, 
to take some measures for subjecting the 
fund-holders to their share of the burdens 
of the poors’ rates, without which it would 
be found impossible to continue to relieve 
the distresses of the country. 

Sir C. Burrell said, he was convinced 
that when the fund-holder was trenched 
upon, and through him honour and pub- 
lic faith were violated, the present distress 
would be increased tenfold. He augured 
much from the present state of the fuads, 
which held out a reasonable expectation 
that the monied interest would assist the 
landholders by way of mortgage, which 
could not be hoped for when the funds 
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afforded 5 per cent. on money invested. 
He was convinced that any interference 
with the fund-hold«r, would therefore be 
an injary to the land-holder also (Hear /) 
He was surprised that the Member for 
Carlisle (Mr. Curwen), who was remark- 
able for sound sense, should have joined 
in so wild a theory as the proposal for 
breaking faith with the creditor. He 
thought it would be most desirable to in- 
crease the circu'ating medium, which 
would give a facility to the employment of 
the labouring classes throughout the king- 
dom, and would do more to restore pros- 
perity than any remedies which had been 
proposed. 

Mr. Lockhart said, he was anxious to 
correct an erroneous idea which a noble 
Lord (Cochrane) had either expressed or 
implied, namely, that it was in contem- 
plation, by way of reform in the Poor 
Laws, to propose to refuse relief to able 
bodied men who were without employ- 
ment. No such idea was entertained, be 
believed, by any Member of the House, 
and certainly not by any Member of the 
Committee on the Poor Laws; the idea 
entertained by the Committee, was to 
encourage industry, but by no means to 
refuse relief when industry was found an- 
availing. He agreed in what had been 
said by the noble Lord (Castlereagh), as 
to the bad effects of mixing up poor’s 
rates with the wages of labour, but he de- 
nied that this system bad been voluntary 
on the part of the landlords. 

Mr. Brougham protested as well against 
the proposal of the noble Lord (Cochrane) 
as that of the Hon. Baronet, who had pro- 
fessed so much abhorrence of the noble 
Lord’s proposition. The difference between 
the noble Lord’s project for reducing the 
interest of the debt, and the Hon. Ba- 
ronet’s proposal for increasing the quaa- 
tity of the circulating medium, was only 
the difference between two modes of bank- 
ruptcy, or, as had been well expressed by 
a celebrated writer on these subjects, the 
difference between secret fraud and open 
violence. The distresses in the manufac- 
turing districts were under-rated ; for the 
average rate of wages was not more 
than Ss. 

Phe petitions were bronght up and read. 





March 10. 

On the motion of Mr. Bennett, the 
Committee on the Police of the Metro- 
polis was revived. Mr. Bennett presented 
a petition from several colonists in New 
South Wales, complaining generally of 
the mode ia which the Laws were admi- 
nistered in the Colony, and particularly 
of the unjust and oppressive conduct of 
the present Governor. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 
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In a Committee of Supply, Lord Pal. 
merston moved for several sums, and a 
vote for 121,000 men, including the Army 
in France. Granted, 

Ja conversation, Mr. Vansittart stated 
that Government had saved 600,0001. on 
the interest of Exchequer Bilis, and that 
a farther issue of these Bills was probable. 

2 ——— 
House or Lorps, March 11. 

Earl Grosvenor concluded a prefatory 
speech on the subject of sinecures, useless 
places, &c. by moving the four following 
propositions: Ist, that sinecures should be 
abolished after the expiration of the lives 
during which they were at present held; 
2d, that useless places should be abolished 
forthwith, or properly regulated ; 3d, that 
places or offices «bvuld no more be grant- 
ed in reversion ; and then, 4th, he should 
propose a regulation in favour of some 
reform. 

The speakers against the motion were 
the Earl of Liverpool and the Earl of Leu- 
derdale ; for it, Lord Holland, Lord Sz 
John, and Eart Darnley. 

The motion was negatived by 45 to 5. 





In the Commons, the same day, Sir W 
Geary presented a petition from the free. 
holders and inhabitants of the County of 
Kent, praying for retrenchment, and re- 
form in Pariiament. 

Sir E. Knatchbull said it was signed by 
the Sheriff alone, and must therefore be 
considered as the petition of that indivi- 
dual: it did not speak the sense of the 
County, and scarcely that of the meeting, 
by a part only of whom it was adopted. 

Mr. Peel obtained leave to bring in a 
bill, the object of which was to introduce 
into disturbed districts in Ireland an effi- 
cient Police, and render less necessary, 
on ordinary occasions, the services of the 
military. Mr. Peel stated that the army 
would be reduced from 25,000 to 22,000 
men. 

March 12. 

In a Commitice of Ways and Means, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
a vote of 18 millions of Exchequer Biils 
for the service of 1817. The Chancellor 
intimated that it wes his intention to pay 
off the unfunded debt of Ireland by Ex- 
chequer Bills raised in this country, the 
interest of which would be only four per 
cent. while in Ireland it was five per cent. 
—Agreed to. 

A short conversation took place respect- 
ing whether the House could receive 527 
reform petitions, 468 of which were printed, 
28 drawo up in language deemed to be 
disrespectful, and the others not signed. 

Sir F. Burdett and Lord Cochrane com- 
plained of so few Members being present: 
they had mostly retired to dinner, and left 
the 
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the petitions of the people of England 
neglected. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that the Members 
knew what kind of petitions they were, and 
they had accordingly retired. 

The 527 petitions were then all rejected, 

March 13. 

Mr. Brougham, after a most eloquent 
and dispassionate speech on the state of 
the manufactures and commerce of the 
country, the length of which precludes the 
possibility of our giving even an outline, 
moved: “ First, That the manufactures 
of the country are in a state of unex- 
ampled difficulty, that demanded the most 
serious atiention of the House. —2d. That 
that difficulty is materially increased by 
the system of restrictive policy, pursued 
with respect to Foreign Powers, which 
ought to be rescinded. —3d. That it is fur- 
ther increased by the severe taxation un- 
der which the country suffers, and which 
ought to be removed by every possible 
means.—4th. That the system of foreign 
policy pursued by the British Govern- 
ment has not been such as to obtain for 
this country those advantages with respect 
to trade and manufactures, to which the 
just influence of Great Britain fairly en- 
titled her.” The first resolution having 
been put from the chair, 

The Hon. F. Robinson saw that no pos- 
sible good could result from the adoption 
of this motion: he would beg leave to 
move, as an amendment, that the House 
should pass to the other orders of the 
day. 

After the question upon the amendment 
had been put from the chair, Mr. Brougham 
begged to explain that in what he had said 
of the watch trade and unemployed tailors, 
he meant merely to advert to them as de- 
veloping some of the general symptoms of 
prevailing distress. 

Mr. C. Grant thought that the object of 
the motion was to criminate his Majesty's 
Ministers on their foreign pulicy. On 
this ground he would oppose it. 

Lord Castlereagh said ne was willing to 
go along with the Hon. and Learned Gen- 
tleman in admitting the existence of a 
great degree of distress ; but the latter 
part of his speech was rather directed to 
wound the Government, than to point out 
the mode of relieving the people. 

After an able rep!y ‘rom Mr. Brougham, 
the House divided. For Mr. Brougham’s 
motion 63; against it, 118; majority 55. 





March 17. 

In a Committee of the whole House on 
the East India Trade Act, Mr. Robinson 
submitted a resolution that the privilege 
of trading to the East Indies should be 
eommunicated to Malta and Gibraltar: 
the resolution was read a second time. 


[April, 


Mr. R. Ward stated that the ordinary 
and extraordinaries of the Ordnance Es- 
timates were in the aggregate 749,000/, 
The charge for the ordinary service was 
this year 538,000/. which was less than 
the former estimate by the sum of 135,000/. 
The extraordinaries amounted tv 211,000/. 
leaving a reduction under this head of ex- 
pence of 104,000/. He concluded by mov- 
ing for a sum of 248,000/. fer the service 
of the Ordnance till the 30th of June 1817. 

Mr. Bennet noticed that the Ordnance 
Board jad forbidden map- sellers and 
others from making any copies of the 
trigonometrical surveys of the country 
taken at the public expence. This ap- 
peared to him to be acting in the spirit of 
a pediering trader, rather than of a public 
department. Many could not afford to 
purchase the original chart, and by this 
prohibition the general object of utility 
would be defeated. [t was not upon this 
principle that foreign Governments acted, 
In Paris any one might go to the map- 
board, and see not only those which were, 
but those which were not published. 

Mr. Ward said that by preventing these 
surveys being pirated, they would pro- 
duce 10,0004. annually, and effect a saving 
to that amount. 





House or Lorps, March 18. 

Lord Holland moved for papers con- 
nected with the treatment of Napoleon 
Buonaparte at St. Helena. Humanity 
alone, observed his Lordship, might jus- 
tify such a motion; but the chief, if not 
the only motive for bringing the subject 
before their Lordships, was a regard to the 
character of the Country, of Parliament, 
and of the Crown. The heads of com- 
plaint made by his Lordship, were, Ist, 
that the liberty allowed to Buonaparte of 
riding and walking to several parts of the 
island, had of late undergone considerable 
restriction, 2d, That he was not per- 
mitted to receive such books, journals, 
newspapers, and public primts, nor to sub- 
scribe for such publications as he thought 
proper. 3. That Buonaparte had been 
refused permission to send a sealed letter 
to the Prince Regent. 4. That the ex- 
pence of Buonaparte’s establishment had 
been curtailed from 20,000/. to 8000/. ; 
and he had been told that this country 
could afford no more, therefore he must 
find the other 12,000/. himself. His 
Lordship then observed, that if an extraor- 
dinary expence was necessary, it should 
be kept in view, that it was owing to the 
place where Buonaparte was confined ; 
and it was unworthy of a great country, 
first to say, ‘* I will place you in a situa- 
tion where a great expence is necessary ;” 
and then to come like a beggar and say, 
* You yourself must be at the greater 
part of that expence.” The Noble Lord 

concluded 
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concluded by declaring, that documentary 
evidence would be the best confutation of 
the reports that had been spread, and 
therefore he should not satisfy his own 
mind without moving for, Ist, Copies of all 
the instructions to the Governor or Gover- 
vors of St. Helena, as to the personal 
treatment of Napoleon Buonaparte. 2d, 
Extracts of all such parts of the corre- 
spondence as had passed between Napo- 
leon Buovaparte and the Secretary of 
State, relative to the expences of Buona- 
parte’s establishment. 3c, Copies of such 
letters or applications of Buonaparte to 
the Governor or Governors of St. Helena, 
with the answers of the Governor, as had 
be-n received by the Secretary of State. 
4th, Copies of all such dispatches as had 
been transmitted to the Secretary of State, 
relativé to the intercourse claimed by Na- 
poleon Baonaparte to be allowed between 
his place of residence and other parts of 
the island, with any remarks by Napoleon 
on that subject. 4th, Copies of any dis- 
patches to the Secretary of State relative 
to applications by Napoleon Buonaparte 
to the Prince Regent. 
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Earl Bathurst contended at great length, 
that the restrictions imposed on Buona- 
parte by Sir Hudson Lowe, were justified 
by the instructions which he had received 
from Ministers, and which were absolutely 
necessary to ensure his detention. He 
was, however, still allowed about ten miles 
of airing-ground. His orders for books to 
the amount of 1500/4, had been executed ; 
but some of them being on military sub- 
jects, and very scarce, could not be pro- 
cured, either in England or France. It 
had been thought proper to withhold 
Newspapers from him, because attempts 
had been made to correspond with him 
through their medium. lll letters sent by 
him or his attendants were previously 
read, not by subaltern Officers, but by 
Sir Hudson Lowe himself. Government 
intended that his allowance should be 
12,000/. yearly. Seeing no ground for 
the motion, he should oppose it, 

The Marquis of Buckingham and Earl 
Darnley, though iv the habit of voting 
with Lord Holland, thought the statement 
of Lord Batharst satisfactory.—The mo- 
tion was negatived without a division, 








ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


FRANCE. 

A new tragedy, called Germanicus, pro- 
duced for the first time at the Theatre 
Francais, on the 22d ult. excited distrac- 
tions and turmults which evince more forci- 
bly the internal situation of France than 
even the fiercest discussions that have 
taken place during the present Session in 
the Chamber of Deputies. Tbe Author of 
the piece was M. Arnault, brother of M. 
Regnault de St. Jean Angely, who is now 
in exile at Brussels. M. Arnault had been 
received into favour by Louis XVIII. ; 
but deserting him on the return of Buona- 
parte, he was, on the King’s return, placed 
on the proscribed list, and exiled. The 
revolutionary party had long been ap- 
prised of the coming-out of the piece, and 
that it contained a number of passages 
alluding to the situation of Buonaparte ; 
and accordingly they mustered in great 
numbers on the first night of the perform- 
ance. Every expression that reminded 


them of the'’r favourite, was received with. 


rapture; and as they were by far the 
strongest party, the Bourbonists did not 
attempt to stem the tide. When, however, 
at the end of the play, the Buonapartists 
called for the name of the Author, which 
Was a secret tono one, a sort of O. P. con- 
test ensued, and the pit was the grand 
scene of action. There was a mutual 
flourishing of canes and manual menaces. 
A battle took place, during which the 
timid scrambled over the orchestra, and 
Gent. Mac, April, 1817, 


got upon the stage; at last a number of 
gendarmes entered the pit, and soon re- 
stored quiet: joining the strongest party, 
they treated as criminal all those who 
dared to hiss. ‘Talma came forward, and 
said, that the Author wished to conceal 
his name. The immense number of gen- 
darmes who appeared prove clearly that 
the dispute was expected; and the side 
they took gives rise to many conjectures. 
Some duels, and imprisonment of officers, 
have taken place. The play has been 
since withdrawn by order of the Ministers; 
whose conduct in permitting such a piece 
to be acted at all, seems to excite no litile 
surprise and astonishment, —It is said, 
that five hundred half-pay officers after- 
wards proceeded to the garden of the 
Thuilleries in an ill-humour, but were per- 
suaded to disperse. 

Stage-coaches, built on the English 
model, begen to run from Paris to St, 
Denis and Versailles on the 3d instant. 

The French Papers, speaking of the re- 
ligious rites observed at Easter, stated, 
that the Holy Supper was to be repre- 
sented in the 'Thuilleries; and a dozen 
children were to perform the parts of the 
Apostles. 

The Paris Papers state, that M. Rioust, 
for writing a pamphlet entitled Carnot, h 3 
received sentence of two years imprison- 
ment, a fine of 10,000 francs, to be de- 
prived during ten years of the exercise of 
civil and family rights, to be placed for 

five 
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five years under the surveillance of the 
police, and to give bail to the amount of 
10,000 francs, 

The estate of Valengay is erected into 
a Majorat, in favour of Prince Talleyrand 
(to whom it belongs), with the title of 
Duke. He will, however, preserve the 
style of Prince; and his brother, his heir- 
apparent, to whom there is remainder of 
the title of Duke, will now be called Duke 
of Valengay. 

SWITZERLAND. 

We find, in the Journal des Debats, an 
article from Lausanne, of the 11th April, 
which draws a truly heart-rending picture 
of the miseries endured by the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Switzerland, through the 
pressure of absolute famine. A little 
pamphlet has been published by the Mi- 
nister Heer, entitled “* A Project for 
bringing Succour to the unexampled Dis- 
tresses of the Poor in the Canton of Glaris.” 
The benevolent Author there traces the 
evil to an excessive population ; for which 
sustenance cannot be found within its 
scanty territory. The most industrious 
labourer cannot, by incessant toil, earn 
the means of supporting nature ; and if 
the whole soil of some districts were divid- 
ed amongst the people, each family would 
mot be possessed of sufficient to yield 
them potatoes for more than two months 
in the year. The consequences of this de- 
plorable visitation are described with 
dreadful force : skeletons of men devour 
the most disgusting victuals, for which 
they contend with the unclean brutes 
themselves. They havé no defence from 
heat or cold. The old, the infants, the 
parents, and their offspring, of various 
families, a prey to thirst, disease, and 
desperation, occupy in crowds the same 
chamber, and taste no fluid within their 
parched lips but a fetid and contagious 
atmosphere. Nor are these represented 
to be the only sources of affliction. There 
is a point in human wretchedness beyond 
which man too often ceases to feel himself 
an accountable being. Extraordinary dis- 
tresses are ofteu in the individual the ori- 
gin of great transgressiovs; and, when 
they spread themselves widely through 
the mass of a people, they never fuil to 
tinge it deeply with depraved and irreligi- 
ous habits. This decay of the moral 
priaciples, in sympathy with the failure 
of the physical powers, has added another 
horror to those which surround the once 
upright and happy Swiss. The reverend 
author of the little work above-mentioned 
declares, that misery has brought in her 
train a total and boundless immorality, 
extinguishing every sentiment of virtue ; 
that the children, for want of necessary 
clothing, are debarred of ali religious in- 
struction; and that Christianity, which we 
are so desirous to plant in distant regions, 
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is on the point of perishing at home. The 
sole remedy — visionary, we are afraid — 
which seems to present itself to this afflict- 
ed people, is that of emigration to Ame- 
rica. Five hundred aud cighty-seven of 
the peasants of Argovia have taken their 
passage in a single ship; finding no escape 
from famine but in the loss of country, 
health, and liberty, 
NETHERLANDS, 

By the Brusse!s Papers we learn, that 
the King of the Netherlands bas put an 
end to the droit de tol, the levying of which 
had excited so great a sensation at Antwerp, 

Iu Holland and the Netherlands, the 
French designations of weights and mea- 
sures have been abolished; and the names 
in use before the revolution have beea 
again introduced. 

The Belgian Journals exhibit a melan- 
choly instance of human ignorance and 
superstition—a Belgian peasant assassi- 
nated and burnt to ashes a girl ten years 
of age, because he fancied her to be a 
sorceress ! 

SPAIN. 

The King of Spain, on the occasion of 
the marriage of the Infant Don Carlos, 
has granted a general pardon, except io 
cases decidedly dangerous to the State, 

A ship with a million of piasters has ar- 
rived at Cadiz. it is stated in letters 
from that country, that bands of robbers 
infest Galicia, spreading terror throughout 
that kingdom, and plundering churches, 
monasteries, &c. One body of three 
hundred men sacked the Convent of Ber- 
nardines, two leagues from St. Jago, 
mutilated the Monks, and committed 
dreadful cruelties, 

By French Papers of the 22d instant, it 
is stated that a plot had been detected 
among the Spanish mili‘ary for gaining . 
possession of the important fortress of 
Barcelona. General Lacy and 17 offi- 
cers, his accomplices, were consequently 
put in arrest, 

The French Journals have lately con- 
tained numerous accounts of earthquakes, 
which seem to have been felt nearly at the 
same instant through most parts of the 
Continent, and even in some of the Islands 
of the Mediterranean; one was felt at 
Barcelona on the 18th ultimo, at eleven 
o’clock in the morning; at Lerida and- 
Saragossa about the same time ; at Madrid 
half an hour earlier. The shock pro- 
ceeded from the west The town of Arne- 
dillo, in Old Castile, is said to have been 
actually buried under the ruins of a neigh- 
bouring mountain, which was throwa 
down upon it, and all the inhabitants to 
have perished: there is only the steeple 
of the Parish-church now visible. 

ITALY. 

The ex-Empress Maria Louisa lives in 
a style of great splendour at Parma, but 

without 
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without ostentation. With the Noblesse of 
the country she has little society. Her 
Court are chiefly Germans. The inferior 
servants are French, and nearly the same 
who served her when on the throne of 
France. 

It appears, that Santini, who addressed 
himself so loudly to the public mind of 
England, on the subject of the grievances 
complained of by Buouaparte, has been 
charged to visit all bis Master’s principal 
partisans in Europe. He has proceeded 
from Bruseels to Liege, whence he goes 
by the way of Munich to Parma. 

The Archduchess Theresa, daughter of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, has been 
affanced, at Florence, to the Prince of 
Carignan, presumptive heir tu the Crown 
of Sardinia. 

The works at Pompeii are proceeding 
every day with more success, aud the dis- 
coveries in statues are very precious, 
‘They bave discovered a colossal statue of 

‘urthenape of the greatest beauty. 
GERMANY. 

An Autograph Letter from the Em- 
peror of Austria to the relict of Marshal 
Ney, (dated February 20), is handed 
about at present in the circles of Paris ; 
in which he observes : 

** You may consider yourself at liberty 
to choose any residence that may be 
agreeable to you within our dominions, it 
being our wish that you be treated as one 
of our dearest subjects, We deplored the 
fatality of the circumstances which brought 
on the misfortane of your illustrious hus- 
band ; and impre-sed with the recollection 
ef bis having been the victim of his devo- 
tion to a Prince allied to us by the ties of 
blood, and to her Majesty the Duchess of 
Parina, our beloved daughter, we make it 
our duty to concur in offering you every 
consolation that lies in our power.” 

The Holy Alliance, it seems, is making 
a rapid progress: Sweden has acceded 
to it; and the Courts of Weimar, Cassel, 
Hanover, Oldendurg, and Mecklenburg, 
have been invited to join it, Austria and 
Saxony had already become parties t it. 

‘The Heir Apparent to the Saxon Throne, 
Prince Frederick, the son of the King’s 
brother Maximilian, is destined for Caro- 
line, the fourth daughter of the Emperor 
Francis. 

The new Council of State has been 
opened at Berlin with grand ceremonies, 
Prince Hardenberg is President ; Blucher, 
Witgenstein, and Bulow, Members. We 
copy the following passages from the 
speech of Prince Hardenberg, illustrative 
of the duties which the Council under- 
takes, and the spirit with which it is sup- 
posed to be animated : —* You are calied 
principally by his Majesty to the im- 
portant wo-k of deliberating upon the laws 
aud regulatiuns which the wants of the 
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State demand, for directing the activity of 
the administration ; to examine, accordi 

to your conscience and your knowledge, 
the plans which the Administrative Autho- 
rities will propose for your consideration, 
and the objects which his Majesty will 
specially intrust to you; to ameliorate 
our existing iustitutions, and to create new 
oues where necessary.—We shall falfil but 
very imperfectly those expectations which 
our contemporaries and posterity have a 
right to form from our labours, if we limit 
our efforts within the narrow circle of tem- 
porary wants. Still farther, the problem 
which we have to solve does not consiswin 
rejecting every thing that has previously 
existed, merely because the calculations 
of an abstruse theory would appear to de- 
mand a change; nor in preserving our 
institutions unchanged, as the revered in- 
heritance of antiquity; but ia adapting 
them judiciously to the existing relations 
of the State, to the degree of civilization 
which our people have attained, and the 
improvement which the spirit of the age 
demands.” The Prince thus concludes: 
—** Let as then, with the firmest concert, 
and the most sincere intentions, put our 
hand to the work which his Majesty has 
committed to us; and let us unweariedly 
continue our efforts ; with the hope that, 
woithy of his confidence and his love, we 
may find our recompence in his satisfac- 
tion, and our civic crown in the benedic- 
tions of his people ; and that, on quitting 
the theatre of our labours in this mortal 
life, we may carry with us the consoling 
sentiment of having faithfully discharged 
our duty ; and enjoy the hope of living in 
the grateful remembrance of posterity,” 

It is stated, that Prince Hardenberg is 
preparing a general law for introducing 
the Liberty of the Press into Prussia, 
which wiil be promulgated prior to the 
new Constitution. 

In Prussia, a tax of one-eighth per cent. 
is to be Jaid on all landed property, as the 
foundation of a grand financial system. 

In the Electorate of Hesse a decree bas 
just been promulgated, by which every 
father of a family is declared liable toa 
fine for each of his children who shal! have 
attained the age of one year without being 
vaccinated. The fine is to be from one to 
eight crowns for the first year; and to 
augment progressively with the age of the 
child not vaccinated. 

. SWEDEN. 

A military procession of an interesting 
nature took place at Stockholm ow the 
6th instant. The occasion was, the re- 
moval from the pavillion in the royal gar- 
den, of the standards and other military 
tropbies which had been won by the Swe- 
dish Armies within the last 200 years, to 
the Rotterholms Church, where they are 
to be henceforth deposited. The —— 

e 
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of these trophies of Swedish heroism 
amounted nearly to the almost incredible 
number of five thousand; of which 644 
were gained under the great Gustavas 
Adolphus, and 1627 were the fruits (the 
only fruits) of the military enterprises of 
Charles XII. and his successors. The 
King and Crown Prince, with the garrison 
of Stockholm, and a corps of seamen, 
were the dramatis persone in this grand 
national spectacle. 

Advices from Hamburgh, of the 26th 
ult. affirm, that a conspiracy has been 
detected for destroying the Crown Prince 
of Sweden; but the manner is variously 
stated.—The son of Gustavus, who was set 
aside to make room for Bernadotte, is liv- 
ing at the Court of Wurtemburg, the 
King being his cousin; he is au accom- 
plished young man, about 20, educated in 
the Protestant religion. He is besides 
nephew to the Emperor Alexander; aud 
it is understood on the Continent, that his 
claims to the Crown of Sweden are fully 
recognized by his august uncle, 

DENMAXK. 

It is the opinion of the celebrated phi- 
Janthropist Baron Von Voght (one of the 
Counsellors of State in Denmark) that the 
most efficient means of lightening the 
pressure of the Poor Laws are: 1. The 
greatest possible exteusion of benefit so- 
cieties; 2. The prevention of early mar- 
riages ; and of the admission of such per- 
sons as do not, by enlisting into these 
societies, give a pledge to the community 
not to become burdensoine to them, otler- 
wise than through unforeseen casualties : 
Lastly, a rational system of colonization, 
which, by facilitating and regulating emi- 
gration, will render that excess of popula- 
tion which is injurious to the mother-state 
while at home, greatly beneficial to it 
when abroad. 

RUSSIA, 

A Ukase of the Emperor Alexander was 
issued on the 11th of March, the object of 
which is, to facilitate the entry of strangers 
into Russia.—The Emperor has induced 
the Nobility of Courland to liberate their 
peasants. 

TURKEY. 

Letters from Vienna, inserted in the 
Paris Papers, say, that the Porte has to 
contend with a rebellious subject in the 
person of the Pacha of Bagdad; who, 
having been formally deposed by a firman 
from Constantinople, refused to resign his 
power, and to acknowledge his successor. 
The Ottoman troops had in consequence 
surrounded the town, against which a 
vigorous siege was carrying on. 

ASIA, 

By the last Papers from India, which 
reach to the middle of October, it appears 
that the politics of Indore, Holkar’s ca- 
pital, are in a distracted state. Meer 


[April, 


Khan, his General, plunders and destroys 
the towns and villages ; and the Ministers 
of the Rajah complain of his unsteadiness 
and imbecility. 

The Bombay Courier states, that the 
Favourite, 24, Hon. J. A. Maude, had 
discovered eight Islands on the Southern 
side of the Persian Gulph, not inserted on 
the charts issued by the Hydrographical 
Officer to the Royal Navy. 

Accounts from Canton to the 28th of 
November, afford reason to suppose, that 
the affair between the Alceste and the 
Chinese batteries, will no! lead to any in- 
terruption of our trade with Canton; the 
Viceroy having informed Capt. Maxwell, 
that the firing of the batteries was occa- 
sioned by mistake. 

AFRICA. 

A letter from Sierra Leone, dated Jan. 
25, confirms the melancholy intelligence 
of the death of Major Peddie on the Rio 
Nunas, whence he had meant to proceed 
on his expedition, The news was derived 
from King Brama, one of the Black Kings. 

A Foreign Journal announces, that the 
Barbary Pirates have recommenced their 
depredations in the Mediterranean, and 
even in the Adriatic. 

AMERICA and the WEST INDIES. 

Philadelphia, New York, and Boston 
Papers, bave been received. Those from 
the two latter cities are to te 20th of 
March. Mr, Monroe, the new President, 
was sworn into office on the 4th ; on which 
occasion he made a long speech, explana- 
tory of the principles which will govern 
his Administration, and the causes of the 
prosperity of the country. The prosperity 
he chiefly attributes to the circumstance, 
that tae Government has been in the hands 
of the people, who choose able and faith- 
ful Representatives ; and be anticipates, 
that while the constitutional body retains 
its present sound and healthful state, every 
thing will be safe. ‘ It is only,” he says, 
“when the people become ignorant and 
corrupt, wheu they degenerate into a popu- 
lace, that they are incapable of exercising 
the sovereignty.” He professes his sin- 
cere desire to preserve peace, so far as 
depends on the Executive, on just prin- 
ciples with all Nations ; claiming nothing 
unreasonable of any, aud rendering to 
each what is its due; but, experiencing 
the fortune of other Nations, the United 
States, he adds, may again be involved in 
war; and as a security agaiust these dan- 
gers, he recommends the fortification of 
the coast and inJand frontiers, and the re- 
gulation of the Army, Navy, and Militia, 

The British Consul at New York has 
given notice to distressed emigraats from 
England, that if of good conduct and ia- 
dustry, he is authorised to grant them 
passports and settlementsin Upper Canada 
or Nova Scotia. 

Accounts 
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Accounts have been received of misun- 
derstandings between the Governor and 
House of Assembly of the Bahama Islands. 
The latter having arrested the Attorney- 
General for some breach of their privi- 
Jeges, the Governor issued bis mandate 
dissolving the House, which he enforced 
at the head of his regiment. 

By accounts from the West Indies, we 
lament to hear, that the Slave Trade is 
still carried on by the Spaniards with more 
obstinate perseverance than at any former 
period. The Spanish ships Conception, 
La Amistad Moran, and several others, 
had recently arrived at the Havannah, 
with slaves from Africa to the number of 
2000. 

Every arrival from the West Indies 
brings fresh matter of complaint on the 
subject of the interruption t» uavigation 
experienced in consequence of the seas 
being covered with armed piratical ves- 
sels, chiefly under what they call the In- 
dependent Spanish flag, but who use 
the flags of all nations, as occasion may 
require, 
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It is rumoured, that a treaty bas been 
concluded between the Court of Brazils 
and the Insurgents of Buenos Ayres; by 
which the latter acknowledge the sove- 
reiguty of the former, upon conditions 
very advantageous for themselves. Mal- 
donado, at the entrance of the Rio Plata, 
is said to have been given up to the Por- 
tuzuese, 

Accounts from Pernambuco of the 8th 
of Feb. state, that a most uncommon 
drought had been experienced in the tro- 
pical regions of the Brazils, or that part 
of the country ranging between Pernam.- 
buco and Rio Janeiro, 

An important change is about to take 
place in the Government of New South 
Wales. Governor Mac Quarrie comes 
home ; and will be succeeded by Colonel 
Erskine, who has just sailed with his regi- 
ment (the 48th) fur that Settlement. The 
growing importance of the Colony has 
also suggested the idea of sending out a 
Civil Governor, in addition to the Mili- 
tary Commander; but no one has yet 
been appointed. 
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PIUS PP. VII. 
Vewnerapitis Frater, 
Salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. 

Postremis literis nostris pulliciti sumus 
tibi respousum daturos, quamprimum tuis ; 
in quibus, ad hanc Sanctam Sedem, no- 
mine etiam ceterorum lolonixe Episcopo- 
rum, de Socielatibus quos vocant Biblicis, 
retuilisti, et quid hac in re agere deberetis, 
a nobis studiose postulasti. Nos quidem 
multo ante id facere voluissemus ; sed in- 
credibilis curarum undique succrescen- 
tium multitudo effecit ut, usque ad hanc 
diem, petitioni tux satisfacere non po- 
tuerimus, 

Horruimus sane vaferrimem inventum, 
quo vel ipsa religionis fundamenta labe- 
factantur ; adhibitisque in consiliom, pro 
rei gravitate, venerabilibus fratribus nos- 
tris S, R. E. Cardinalibus, quenam Ponti- 
ficie nostre auctoviiatis remedia ad eam 
pestem, quoad fieri posset, curandam de- 
lendamque opporiuniora futura sint, omni 
adhibito studio et sollicitudine deliberavi- 
mus. Interea gratulamur tibi, venerabilis 
frater ; teque ut par est etiam atque etiam 
in Domino commendamus, quod in tanto 
rei Christiane discrimine singularem ze- 
lum exercueris, eamque fide: labem gra- 
vissimamque animarum periculum Sedi 
huic Apostolice denunciaveris. Et quam- 
quam minime nevesse esse videamus fes- 
tinanti stimulos admovere, cum tua jam 
sponte exarseris ad impias novatorum ma- 
chinationes detegendas et oppugnandas ; 
pro nostro tamen muuere te, etiam aique 
€tiam, hortamur, ut quantum eniti viri- 

bus, 


PIUS P. P. VII. 

Veneraste Broruer, 

Health and apostolic benediction. 

In our last letter to you we promised, 
very soon, to return an answer tu yours ; 
in which you have appealed to this Holy 
See, in the name also of the other Bishops 
of Poland, respecting what are called Bidle 
Societies, and have earnestly inquired of us 
what you ought to do in this affair. We 
long since, indeed, wished to comply with 
your request; but an incredible variety of 
accumulating concerns have so pressed 
upon us on every side, that, till this day, 
we could not yield to your solicitation. — 

We have been truly shocked at this most 
crafty device, by which the very foundations 
of Religion are undermined; and having, 
because of the great importance of the 
subject, convened for consultation our 
venerable brethren, the Cardinals of the 
Holy Roman Church, we have, with the 
utmost care and attention, deliberated 
upon the measures proper to be adopted 
by our Pontifical authority, in order to re- 
medy and abolish this Pestilence as far as 
possible. In the mean time, we heartily 
congratulate you, venerable brother ; aud 
we commend you again and again in the 
Lord, as it is fit we should, upon the sia- 
gular zeal you have displayed under cir- 
cumstances so hazardous to Christianity, 
in having denounced to the Apostolic See, 
this defilement of the Faith, most imminently 
dangerous to souls. And although we per- 
ceive that it is not at all necessary to ex- 
cite him to activity who is making haste, 

since 
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bus, consilio providere, et auctoritate 
possis efficere, prestes indies impensis- 
sime, apponens te murum pro domo 
Israel, 


In hune finem has ad te literas damus, 
ut nimirum iusigni testimonio commende- 
inus tues istos praeclaros conatus, et stu- 
deamus tamen tuarn in id pastoralem sol- 
licitudinem solertiamque magis magisque 
concitare. Interest quippe summopere 
communis salutis one ope et opera con- 
spirare, ad ea propulsanda, que in sano- 
tissime religionis nostra perniciem ab 
ejus hostibus parantur: et proinde Epis- 
copalis muneris est, nefarii in primis 
consilii malitiam ad oculos, quod jam 
egregie prestas, fidelium ponere, illudque 
ex Ecclesiz preescriptiouvus pro ea, qua 
polles eraditione et sapientia, edicere ; 
* Biblia nimirum opera Hereticorum im- 
pressa vetitis libris accenseri juxta Indicis 
Regulas (No. Il. & ILI.); experimento autem 
manifestum esse, e Sacris Scripturis, que 
vulgari lingua edantur, plus detrimenti quam 
ulilitatis oriri ob hominum temeritalem ?”’ 
(Reg. IV.) Idque eo magis pertimescen- 
dum esse in tanta temporum feeditate, 
quibus omni undique arte et conatu sanc- 
ta impetitur religio, et teterrima in Eccle- 
siam vuinera infliguntur. Standum igitar 
est salutari decreto Congregationis Indicis 
(13 Junii 1757), Bibliorum versiones vul- 
gari lingua non esse permitiendas, nisi 
que fuerint ab Apostolica Sede approba- 
tz, aut cum adnotatiouibus ediiz, desump- 
tis ex sanctis ecclesia Patribus. 


Speramns sane avite religionis argu- 
menta, iv hisce etiam tu:bidis rebus, Po- 
lonos priebituros fore luculentissima ; id- 
que tua cum primis opera, ac caterorum 
hujusce regui Antistitum, quos mirifice 
pro fidei deposito conniti gratulamur in 
Domino, confidentes universos susceptam 
de iis opinionem cumulatissime fore ex- 
pleturos. 


Necesse est autem, ut quamprimum 
mittas Biblia que, commeantariis subjec- 
tis, edidit Polonica lingua Jacobus Wuie- 
kus, recentemque ipsorum editionem, que 
sublatis adnotationibus, que ex sanctis 
ecclesie Patribus vel ex doctis Catholi- 
eisque viris desumpte erent, in vulgus 

prodiit, 
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since of your own accord you have already 
shown an ardent desire to detect and 
Oppose the impious machinations of these 
Innovators ; yet, in conformity with our 
office, we again and agein exhort you, that 
whatever you can achieve by power, provide 
for by counsel, or effect by authority, you 
will daily execute with the utmost earnestness, 
placing yourself as a wall for the House 
of Israel. 

For this end we issue the present Brief, 
viz. that we may convey to you 4 signal 
festimony of our approbation of your excel- 
lent conduct, and also -may endeavour 
therein still more and more to excite your 
pastoral solicitude and vigilauce. For the 
general good imperiously requires us to 
combine all our means and energies to 
Siustrate the plans, which are prepared by 
its enemies for the destruction of our most 
Holy Religion: whence it becomes an 
Episcopal doty, that you first of all expose 
the wickedness vf this nefarious scheme, as 
you already are doing so admirably, to 
the view of the faithful, and openly pub- 
lish the same, according to the rules pre- 
scribed by the Charch, w..h all that erudi- 
tion and wisdom in which you excel; 
namely, ‘ That Bibles printed by Here- 
ticks are numbered amoung other prohi- 
bited books by the Rules of the Index 
(No. IL. and IIL.) 5 for it is evident from 
experience, that the Holy Scriptures, when 
circulated in the vulgar tongue, have, 
through the temerity of men, produced more 
harm than benefit” (Ruie LV.) And this 
is the more to be dreaded in times so dee 
praved, when our Holy Religion is assail- 
ed from every quarter with great canning 
and effort, and the most grievous wounds 
are inflicted on the Church® Ik is, there- 
fore, necessary lo adhere to the salutary De- 
ciee of the Congregation of the Index 
(June 13th, 1757), that no versiens of the 
Bib!e in the vulgar tongue be permitied, ex- 
cept suekh as are approved by the Apostolic 
See, or published with Annotations et 
tracted from the writings of the Holy Fathers 
of the Church, 

We confidently hope that, even in these 
turbulent circumstances, the Poles will af- 
ford the clearest preofs of their attachment 
to the religion of their ancestors; and this 
especially by your care, as well as that of 
the other Prelates of this kingdom, whom, 
on account of the stand they ave so wonder- 
Sully making for the Faith committed to them, 
we congratulate in the Lord, wisting that 
they ail will very abundantly justify the 
opinion which we bave entertained of them. 

It is moreover necessary that you should 
transmit to us, as soon as possible, the 
Bible which Jacob Wuiek published in 
the Polish language with a Commentary, 
as well as a copy of the edition of it lately 
put forth without those annotations, taken 
from the writings of the Holy Fathers of 

our 
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prodiit, et quid de ea sentias proponas ; 
ut ita, ex ipsorum collatione, ac, re ma- 
ture perpensa, dignoscatur quinam errores 
insidiose ibiiem obtegaotur, et nostrum 
de hac re jadicium ad recte fidei inco- 
lumitatem pronuaciemus, 


Perge ergo, venerabilis frater, tenere 
viam sanctissimam quam instituisti; pre- 
liari, videlicet, assidue pralia Domini in 
doctrina sana, populosque tibi coucreditos 
monere, ne in laquevs incidant qui sibi, in 
pereanew ruinam, paratisunt., Id abs te 
atque ceteris istis Episcopis, quos etiam 
nostra hee spectat epistola, prcestoiatur 
Ecclesia; id nos expectamus studiosis- 
sime qui, conceptum ex novo genere zi- 
zaniorum qux iniumcus hamo supersemi- 
nat, Meerorem jucundissima hac spe levari 
quodammodo sentimus: ac, majora sem- 
per tibi ipsisque Co-episcopis, in Dominici 
gregis bonum, charismata, Apostolica be- 
nedictione, quam tibi illisque imperti- 
mur, adprecamur ex corde, 

Datum Rome, apud S. Mariam Majo- 
rem die 29 Junii anni 1816, Pontificatus 
nostri XVII. Pius PP. VIL. 


our Church, or other learned Catholicks, 
with your opinion upon it; that thus, 
from collating them together, it may be 
ascertained, after mature investigation, 
what errors may lie insidiously con- 
cealed therein, and that we may pro- 
pounce our judgment on this affair for the 
preservation of the true faith. 

Proceed, therefore, venerable Brother, to 
pursue the truly pious course upon which 
you have enlered; viz. diligently to fight 
the battles of the Lord in soundness af doc- 
trine, and warn the people intrusted to your 
care, that they fall not into the snares which 
are prepared for them to their everlasting ruin. 
The Charch waits for this from you, as well 
as from the other Bishops, whom our reseript 
equally concerns ; and we most anxiously 
expect it, that the deep sorrow we feel on 
account of this new species of tares which 
an enemy is sowing so abundantly, may, 
by this cheering hope, be somewhat alle. 
viated : and, we heartily invoke upon you 
and your fellow-Bishops, for the good of 
the Lord’s flock, ever increasing gifts by 
our Apostolic benediction, which we impart 
to yourself and to them. 





COUNTRY NEWS. 

March 29. Last week a dreadful explo- 
sion of the fire-damp occurred in the col- 
liery belonging to Mr. Parsons, near Neath 
Abbey, by which one man was killed, and 


three terribly burnt. The name of the 
former was Thomas James, a very indus- 
trious and respectable old collier, remark- 
able for sobriety and seriousness of cha- 
pacter. His body was not discovered until 
after a search of two days. He has left a 
wife and family. Mr. John Parsons, be- 
nevolently anxious to render every assist- 
ance in his power, descended into the pit 
immediately after the explosion had taken 
place, and was accompanied by Captain 
Wall, of the Britannia steam-packet, who, 
with the humane promptitude character- 
istic of a British sailor, ventured without 
hesitation into the abyss, equally solicit- 
©us to assist in restoring to the agonized 
and shrieking women assembled round its 
mouth, the relations, of whose fate they 
were in such horrible uncertainty. Both 
these gentlemen, particularly Mr. Parsons, 
had nearly forfeited their lives by their hu- 
Manity. E 
April 4. The Norwich Mercury contains 
the following particulars of a most shocking 
accident arising from the bursting of a 
steam-boiler in the packet which sails 
from the Foundry-bridge. ‘‘ Just after 
the boat had started, it bad not gone 20 
yards, when the tremendous explosioa 
took place, The vessel was rent to atoms, 
so that little remains entire, from the stern 
to the enzine-room, except the keel and 
flooring: 22 passengers appear to have 


been on board. The bodies of eight are 
found—five men and three women ; one 
child yet missing, and six have been seat 
to the hospital in a wounded state; six 
escaped unhurt. Of these last, one man 
was standing over the boiler when the ex- 
plosion happened. It is said Major Ma- 
sou was another, whose clothes were torn 
by the shock, but who was otherwise un- 
injured; the third was an infant, two 
months old ; the little innocent was dis- 
covered atthe bottom of the vessel in a 
profound sléep, after the removal of the 
dreadful wreck. The six who were sent 
tothe hospital, as above stated, are fe- 
males, and their cases are of the worst de- 
scription, One woman, aged58, has had 
both legs amputated; another has had 
one leg amputated : in both cases they 
were very bad compound fractures.—Two 
are dreadfully wounded in the head, and 
one has had her arm broken and her face 
disfigured. The brnises of the sixth are 
slighter thau those of the rest, but she has 
been scalded in a shocking manner. 

April 12. This evening, about eight 
o’clock, a most alarming fire broke out at 
a farm at Heston, wear Baldock, in the 
occupation of Mr. Farr, which raged with 
unabated fury until the whole of the build. 
ings (with the exception of the dwelling- 
house) were completely destroyed; five 
horses, three cows, and as many Calves, 
were burot. The direction of the wind 
was such as to carry the scattered pieces 
of flaming timber towards another farm, 
occupied by Mr. Winney, the buildings of 
which caught fire, and although every as- 
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Sistance was given that was practicable, 
this farm was doomed to share the same 
fate as the former, the whole of the build- 
ings being burnt to the ground except the 
dwelling house, At this dreadful fire, a 
quaatity of corn, both in the barns and in 
stacks, &c. was destroyed ; no less than 
eleven barns stood upon those farms, and 
the premises altogether are said to have 
covered four acres of ground, Itis pain- 
ful to add, there is litthe doubt but that 
this catastrophe was the work of some vil- 
lain or villains yet undiscovered.—On the 
same evening, about !2 o’clock, a tre- 
mendous fire broke cut on the premises in 
the occupation of Messrs. Lungley and 
Brewer, at Abbott’s Hall Farm, Great 
Wighorough, Essex, which, in a short 
time, entirely consumed the whole of the 
farmery, standing upon nearly two acres 
of ground; also in the barns, wheat, the 
produce of 25 acres; a large quantity of 
oats and beans, three stacks of beans and 
two of hay, with all the farming imple- 
ments. Such a lamentable scene of de- 
struction has not been witnessed since the 
fire at Norton Hall, in Purleigh. The es- 
tate is the property of Mr. Cline, the sur- 
geon. The tenants are fortunately in- 
sured, although much under the extent of 
their loss. Damage estimated at 40002. 

At the Bedfordshire aszizes the Rev. Dr. 
Free, rector of Sutton, brought a qui fam 
action, under an obsolete statute of Eliza- 
beth, against Sir Montagu Burgoyne, bart, 
lord of the manor, for neglecting to attend 
divine worship for 19 months. whereby he 
became liable to a fine of 20/. a month, 
amounting in the whole to 380/, The ia- 
former was however nonsuited. 

The Earl of Romney bas given the sum 
of 4262. the produce of the sale of sand, 
dug on Penenden Heath, for the new Gaol, 
to the poor of Maidstone parish. 

The Committee for the relief of the poor 
at Manchester have distributed in eleveu 
weeks 400,6933 quarts of soup, at a loss 
of 2,5961, 17s. 7d. and supplied upwards of 
7,000 families with good coals at reduced 
prices, at a loss, in five weeks, of 4241. 
10s. Sd. 

We are happy to make known the ex- 
traordinary circumstance, that Messrs. 
Wright and Son, Su;geons, of Bristol, have 
succeeded in restoring hearing to several 
born deaf and dumb, who are now gaining 
progressively the power of speaking, and 
one not only holds short conversations,'but 
can actually repeatthe Lord’s Prayer with 
very trifling assistance. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
Wndsor-castle, April 5. The general 
state of His Majesty has been extremely 
quiet during the last month ; and His Ma- 
jesty’s health continues to be very good, 
but his Majesty’s disorder is unabated. 
2 
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Wednesday, April 23. 

The Queen’s drawing-room, intended to 
be held this day, was suddenly postponed, 
in consequence of the indisposition of her 
Majesty. She was taken iil in the night ; 
and between 5 and 6 in the morning got ra- 
ther worse, At 12 o’clock a consultation 
between Sir Francis Milman and Sir Henry 
Halford took place, who issued the follow- 
ing bulletin : 

“The Queen has had acold, attended by 
some fever and pain in the side ; her Ma- 
jesty found the pain severe in the night, 
bat it is much abated this morning.” 

Saturday, April 26. 

*« The Queen has had no return of pain 
in the side, and is now free from fever: 
Her Majesty is convalescent.” 

Mr. Southey has addressed a letter to 
Wm. Smith, Esq. M. P. by way of apo- 
logy for “* Wat Tyler,” which we shalj 
present to our readers next month. 

Thursday, April 24. 

At the Apposition of St. Paul’s School, 
after three Orations in Greek, Latin, 
and English, by Messrs. Oliivant, Walsh, 
and Boileau, in commemoration of the 
Founder (in which some interesting ale 
lusions were made to several eminent 
men of the past age who derived their edu- 
cation from this foundation, and particu- 
larly to some of the learned characters who 
have filled the high mastership ;) Messrs. 
Ollivant and Backier recited the Prize 
Poems in Latin and English verse. The 
subject of the former was Divus Paulus co- 
ram Agrippa Rege; of the latter, Aina. 
The chastity of idea and elegance of ex- 
pression in which the compositions were 
cloathed, as well as the manly animation 
with which they were delivered, received, 
andjdeserved, high commendation. Re- 
citations from the most distinguished Au- 
thors of autiquity, with selections from 
our own Writers, closed the interesting 
scene, Messrs, Hockin and Beckwith de- 
livered, with allthe pathos of which the 
Greck langage is susceptible, an affect- 
ing scene from the Hippolytus of Kar'pi- 
des. Messrs. Hinds and Bridgman re- 
spectively sustained with great propriety 
the parts of Samson and Harapha, from 
the Samson Agonistes of Milton. The 
other young Gentlemen who had a share 
in the honours of the day, were Messrs, 
Morton, Ramsbottom, Weeding, Piatt, 
Harris, Gwynne, Goode, Barnard, Pratt, 
and Stone. Mr. Platt exhibited great 
spirit in the fifth satire, second book 
of Horace. But our limits will not permit 
us to dwell on the merits of each indivi- 
dual. We cannot, however, conclude 
without observing that annual exhibitions- 
of this nature give a stimulus to youthful 
talent: they inspire the breast with a pro- 
per degree uf confidence, and excite in it 
an honourable desire to excel. 

THEA- 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
lew Pieces. 
Drury Lane Toeatre. 
April 7. The Innkeeper’s Daughter ; 
a Melodrame ; by John Soane, esq. 
April 11. Elphi Bey, or The Arab’s 
Faith; a Musical Drama inv three Acts ; 
by Colonel Hamilton. 


Covent Garpen TaHeatre. 

April 1. Robinson Crusoe, or The Bold 
Buccaneers ; a Melodrame. 

April 15. The Conquest of Taranto, or 
St. Clara’s Eve; an Historical Play, im 
three parts, by Mr. Dimond ; the Musick 
by Kelly. 


Gazetre Promotions. 

March,22. The Earl of Errol, Commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 

March 27. The Earl of Macclesfield 
took the oaths as Lord Lieutenant of the 
County of Oxford. 

Lord Combermere, Governor of Barba- 
does. 

Whitehall, March 29. Thomas Maré 
rable, esq. one of his Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners for Hackney Coaches, vice Nesbitt, 
deceased. 

April 5. Ralph Rice, esq. Recorder of 
Prince of Wales’s Island, vice Sir CG. 
Cooper. 


Civit Paomorions. 

Dr. Lee, Rector of the University of St. 
Andrew's, Edinburgh. 

Mr. James Coleman, Town Clerk of 
Pontefract, vice Richard Hepworth, esq. 
deceased. 

W. Boilland, esg, Recorder of Reading. 

——— 
EccLesiasTicaL PrereRMents. 

Rev. James Biackburne, M. A. Gain- 
ford V. co. Durham. 

Rev. George Augustus Dawson, B. A; 
Edwardston V. Suffolk, 

Rev. W. Tournay. D.D. a Prebend in 
Peterborough Cathedral, vice Coryvon, dec, 

Rev. W. S. Wapshare, LL. B. Chitterne 
St. Mary V. Wilts, 

Rev. T. Jones, M.A. Stoke by Clare 
Perpetua! Curacy, Suffolk. 

Rev. Dr. Dakios, Asheldon R. Essex, 
vice Morgan, deceased. 

Rev. William Molesworth, A.M, St. Er- 
ven R. Cornwall. 

Rev. Jonathan Townley, Gaywood R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. William Squire Mivehouse, Sand- 
burst V. Gloucesier. 

Rev. John Weston Phillips, Brock- 
hampton C. co. Hereford. 

Rev. Thomas Street, Curacy of St. 
James’s, Bath. 

Rev. James Price, M.A. Munden Mag- 
ma R. co, Hertford. 

Gent. Mac. April, 1817. 


BIRTAS. 

March 1. The wife of Robert Cracroft, 
esq. of Harrington Hall, Lincolnshire, of 
two daughters. — 15. At Nun Monckton, 
Hon, Mrs. Butler, a dau.—At Lisbon, the 
wife of Col. A. Ross, a dau.—18. At Cam- 
den Hill, Kensington, the lady of Sir James 
M‘Grigor, a son.—20. At Hythe, the wife 
of Lieut.-col. Goldfinch, Royal Engineers, 
a son.—21. At Chester, the wife of Rev. 
Richard Massie, a son, (her 20th child.) — 
At Mevis Bank, Edinburgh, the wife of 
Major M‘Gregor, 70th regt. a davghter.— 
23. At Ramsgate, the lady of Sir James 
Lake, bart. a dau, —24. In Southampton- 
street, Bloomsbury, the wife of Fraucis 
Bedford, esq. a son. — 28, At Ham, Sur- 
rey. the lady of Sir Henry €. Montgome- 
ry, bart. a dau. — At Brighton, the wife of 
Hon, D. M. Erskine, a son. —30. In 
Gower-street, Mrs, Henry Ibbetsou, a 
dau,—31. In Saville-row, Lady Sarah 
Lyttleton, a son. 

Lately. In Arlington-street, Lady Char- 
Ixtte Duncombe, a sou. —The wife of Al- 
bany Savile, esq. M.P. a son. — The wife 
of Dr. Adolphus, Surgeon to the Forces, a 
son.— The wife of James Wedderburn, 
esq. his Majesty’s Solicitor for Scotland, a 
son. — At Eastbourne, the wife of Davies 
Gilbert (late Davies Giddy) esq. M. P. a 
dau.— At Whiteford, Cornwall, Lady 
Louisa Call, a dau.— At Erriviatt, co. 
Denbigh, the wife of Lieut.-co!. Foulkes, 
a dau.— At Castle Mona, Isle of Man, 
Lady Sarah Murray, a dau. — At Milton, 
Scotland, Lady Yunter Blair, a son. — At 
Castlemartyr, the Countess of Shannon, a 
dau. — At Naples, the wife of Hon. Mr. 
Clifford, a daughter. 

April@. Inthe Fleet Prison, the wife 
of Charles Henry Baseley, esq. a dau.— 
4. In Gloucester Place, Visc untess Ha- 
warden, a son and heir. —6. The wife of 
Mr. Alderman Magnay, a dau.—11. Iq 
Hamilton Place, r. bh. Lady Emily Mar- 
pe a dau.— 12. At Calais, the wife of 

illiam Petrie, esq. Deputy Commissary- 
Gen. a dau.—14. In Lisson Grove North, 
the Countess of Rothes, a danghter. — 20. 
At Manningford Abbots, Wilts, the wife. 
of the Rev. Francis B. Astley, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 27. At Whiteparish, Wm. Geo. 
Matcham, jun. exq. eldest son of George 
Matcham, esq. of Ashfold Loige, Sussex, 
to Miss Eyre, eldest dangtter of the late 
Will:am Eyre, esq. of New-house. 

March 1. James William Taytor, esq. 
to Sophia, youngest dau. of the iate R. H. 
Boddam, esq. Governor of Bumbay. 

3. Lreut.-gen. the Hon. Sir William 
Lumley, K.C. B, to Louisa Margaret, wi- 
dow of the late Major Cotton, bro-her to 
Lord Combermere, 
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Rev. J. L. Mills, M. A. fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, to Anne Cecilia 
Craigie, niece of the Hon. Lord Craigie. 

5. Rev. E. Carr, A. M. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, to Anna Maria, eldest dau. 
of the late Wm, Whitmore, esq. of Dad- 
maston, Shropshire. And, next day, Rev. 
F. Lainy, A.M. Rector of Longmejis, 
Glamorganshire, to Mary Dorothea, the 
second daughter. ; 

8. Lieut.-col. Francis Miles Milman, 
Coldstream Guards, to Maria Margaretta, 
eldest daughter of Sir Charles Morgan, 
bart. M. P. of Tredegar. 

10. Lieut.-Col. George Granby Hely, 
Major 11th foot, to Mrs. Elizabeth Sarah 
Nichols, widow of Thomas Nichols, esq. 
of Southampton. 

Rev, J. G. Thomas, Rector of Bodiam, 
Sussex, to Elizabeth Anne, widow of the 
late Lieut.-col. Gray, of the 30th regt. 

Colonel Maxwell, late of 7th Dragoons, 
to Anne, daughter of Charles Hamilton, 
esq. of Fairholm, Lanarkshire. 

11. Josiah Joho Guest, esq. of Dowlais 
House, co. Glamorgan, to Maria Eliza- 
beth, third daughter of the late Charles 
Ranken, esq. E. India Company’s service. 

17. Major-gen, Sir William Parker 
Carroll, to Emma Sophia, only surviving 
daughter of Markham Eeles Sherwill, 
esq. of Kew. 

13, J. H. Alcock, esq. Major in the 
Waterford Militia, and High Sheriff of 
the County, to Anne, only dau. of James 
O'Hara, esq. of West Lodge, Galway. 

15. John Bushe, esq. eldest son of his 
Majesty’s Solicitor-gev. for Ireland, to 
the Hon. Louisa Hare, daughter of Vis- 
count Ennismore. 

Captain H. W. Powell, of the Grenadier 
Guards, to Eliza, youngest daughter of 
the lJate T. Buckworth, esq. of Spalding, 
Lincolnshire. 

J. Peddie, esq. Major of Brigade to the 
Forces in Guernsey, to Louisa, daughter 
of the late W. P. Price, esq. 

17, At the British Ambassador’s, Paris, 
Thomas Clifton, esq. eldest son of John 
Clifton, esq. of Lytham Hall, co. Lancas- 
ter, to Mrs. Campbell, widow of the late 
D. Campbell, esq. of Killdaloig, co.Argyle. 

18. At Desart, by special license, Col. 
James Campbell, 94th regt. to Lady Do- 
rothea L. Cuffe, daughter of the late Earl 
of Desart. 

19. In the Elector’s Palace at Cassel, 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, 
to the Princess Maria, second daughter of 
the Landgrave Frederick. 

20. Major-gen. Sir Thomas Sidney 
Beckwith, K.C.B. to Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Sir William Douglas, bart. 
of Kelbead. 

R. B. Johnstone, esq. of Upper Wim- 
pole-street, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
John Garrett, esq. of Ellington House, 
Ramsgate, 


Marriages of eminent Persons. 
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Holton Peel, esq. to Elizabeth Isabella, 
and J. W. Yates, esq. to Charlotte Anne, 
daughters of the late John Peel, esq. of 
Pastures House, co. Derby. 

Charles Green, esq. of Upper Gower- 
street, to Anne, only daughter of W. H. 
Crowder, esq. of Clapham Common. 

Capt. Thomas Fraser, 83d regt. to the 
only daughter of Simon Frazer, esq. of 
Foyers, ¢o. Inverness. 

At the British Ambassador’s, Paris, 
Lieut. Thomas Lillie, 23d Royal Welsh 
Fusileers, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Robert Hunter, esq. of Kew, Surrey. 

22, Waiter Newton, esq. of Dunlechny, 
co. Carlow, to Anne, fifth daughter of the 
late Hon. George Jocelyn, and niece of 
the Earl of Roden, 

24. T. C. Glyn, esq. third son of Sir R. 
C. Glyn, bart. of Gaunts House, Dorset, 
to Julia Grace, dau. of the late T.C. Bigge, 
esq. of Benton House, Northumberland. 

27, Charles Harvey, esq. M.P. to Miss 
Haynes, of Twickenham. 

29, William George Cherry, esq. late 
captain in Royal Horse guards, to Eleanor, 
youngest dau. of the late James Sackville 
Tutton Phelp, esq. of Coston House, Leic. 

31, Col. Cunynogham, of Malshanger, 
Hants, to Gertrude Henrietta, eldest dau. 
of Wm. Kimpton, esq. of Brompton. 

Rev. W. Jephson, master of the Gram- 
mar School, Camberwell, to Miss Anne 
Armroid, of the same place. 

Lately. Capt. Sir Edward Tucker, R.N. 
K.C.B. to the daughter of the late Samuel 
Leeke, esq. 

John Hesketh Lethbridge, esq. eldest 
son of Sir Thomas B. Lethbridge, of Sand- 
hill Park, Somerset, and Wincleigh Court, 
Devon, bart. to Harriet Rebecca, only 
dau. of Mrs, Mytton, of Halstone Park, 
Shropshire. 

G, Sheridan, esq. to Jane Juliana Darn- 
ley, youngest daughter of the late Sir R. 
Perrott, bart. 

Sir Neil Meuzies, bart. to Miss G. C. 
Norton, daughter of F. Norton, esq. one of 
the Barons of the Exchequer for Scotland. 

April 1. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Capt. 
Somerset, son to Lord Charles Somerset, 
to Miss Heathcote, daughter of Captain 
Heathcote, R. N. 

8. James Parke, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law, to Cecilia, young- 
est daughter of the late Samuel Barlow, 
esq. of Middlethorpe. 

5. Lieutenant-col. Thomas Stourton 
St. Clair, to Caroline, daughter of the late 
James Woodbridge, esq. of Richmond. 

10. Charles, Earl of March, eldest sun 
of the Duke of Richmond, to Lady Caro- 
line Paget, eldest daughter of the Marquis 
of Anglesey. 

15. Rev. Theophilus Abauzit, D. D. te 
Lucy, daughter of Johu Nicholls, esq. 
of Kensington, 
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Taz Rev. WILLIAM BELOE, B.D. 


Aprii \1. Died, at his heuse in Ken- 
sington-square, the Rev. William Beloe, 
B. D. F.35. A. rector of Alilhaliows, Londou 
Wall, prebendary of Pancras in St. Paul’s 
Cathedra!, and prebendary ot Liucoln. 

* Of the Father of this benevolent 
Divine an honourable anecdote is re- 
lated in our vol. LXI. p. 492. He wasa 
respectable tradesman in Norwich; and, 
sensible of the disadvantages of the want 
of education, resolved that his son should 
in this particular have no cause of com- 
plaint.— Of his Mother also, see vol. 
LXXIIL. pp. 94, 189.—After receiving the 
first rudiments at a good school in Nor- 
wich, Mr. Beloe was placed under the 
eare of the Rev. Matthew Raine, at Hart- 
forth, near Richmond, Yorkshire, father 
of the late Dr. Raine of the Charter-House, 
and of Jonathan Raine, esq. now M.P. for 
Newport in Cornwall, and an eminent bar- 
rister. He remained some years with Mr. 
Raine, under whom he was admirably 
grounded in the Classicks, and afterwards 
remored to Stanmore, where he spent 
about four years under the tuition of Dr. 
Parr, From this seminary, which has 


produced so many excellent scholars and 
accomplished men, he proceeded to Cam- 
bridge, and was a Member of Bene’t Col- 
lege. In this place he so far distiuguished 
himself, that he obtained ihe Declamation 


Prize, and in 1779 was the senior mem- 
ber of his college on takivg his degree. 
Soon after he became A.B, Dr. Parr was 
elected to the head-mastership of Norwich 
Free School ; and Mr. Belve was invited 
by his highly eminent instructor to become 
the Under Master ; this he accordingly 
accepted, and retained the situation about 
three years. In this interval he married 
the daughter of Willitm Rix, esq. town- 
clerk of London. Whilst in Nortolk, he 
was curate of Earlham, in the vicinity of 
Norwich ; which is so far to his honour, 
that the Patron of the Vicarage promised 
him the living whenever it should be va- 
cant, and his successor fulfilled his pro- 
mise. This was the first preferment Mr. 
Beloe obtained. From Norwich he re- 
moved to London, where he was elected 


Master of Emanuel Hospital, Westmin- - 


ster, and continued so for upwards of 
twenty years. In 1792 he was elected 
F.S.A. In 1796 the Lord Chancellor 
Rosslyn presented him to the Rectory of 
Alihaliows, London Wall; and ia 1797 
the Bishop of Lincoln also made him a 
Prebendary of his Cathedral, In 1804 he 
was appointed to be one of the Librarians 
of the British Museum; whico situation 
he lost, by an act of treachery aud fraud 
on the part of a person admitted to see and 
examine the books and drawings, so auda- 
gious aod exiraordiaary, that it will here- 


after hardly obtain belief. Tue tale is 
pathetically told by Mr. Beloe lim- 
self, in the Preface to his first volume of 
** Anecdotes of Literature ;” and has been 
copied inour vol. LXXVIi. p. 17. Whilst 
at the Museum, the venerable Bishop 
Porteus, in 1805, appointed him to the 
Prebend of Pancras; and from the pro- 
duce of bis preferment, which, however it 
may sound from its title, was very unim- 
portant in the amount, Mr. Beloe con- 
tinued to live with respectability at Ken- 
singtou.—His Works are very numerous ; 
but those only which are more knowa, as 
having been greatly honoured by public 
approbation, need here be specified. The 
first of consequence is the * Translation 
of Herodotus ;” of this book two large edi- 
tions have been published. It has been 
generally admired for the simplicity aud 
elegance of the style; was favourably re- 
presented in all the Critical publications 
of the day ; was commended by L’ Archer, 
the best Greek scholar of France, whose 
version of the same Author is the most 
perfect work of the kind; and is received 
as a standard book ia English Literature. 
The * Translativa of Alciphroa’s Letters,” 
which *svon followed the above, was the 
joint production of Mr. Beloe and Mr. 
Mouro, The iatier portion, with the 
* Essay on the Parasites of Greece,” was 
by Mr. Beloe,—Mr. Beloe’s next work of 
reputation was bis “ Translation of Aulas 
Gellius,” the very learned and excellent 
preface to which was written by Dr. Pavr. 
This production was from its very navure 
less popular than the Herodotus; but it 
has silently made its way, and now is out 
of print, and unquestionably should be 
re-printed,—Tihe part which Mr. Beloe 
took in the British Critick, the difficult 
and dangerous times io which it was un- 
dertaken, the vigour and perseverance 
with which it was conducted, are things 
sufficiently known. Mr. Beloe was joint 
proprietor with Mr. Archdeacon Nares, 
and the respectable house of Rivington. 
The editorship was entrusted to the judg- 
ment, sagacity, learning, and acuteness, 
of Mr. Nares; in all and each of which 
qualities that geatlemau has proved him- 
self eminently excellent. Mr, Beloe, in 
conjunction with Mr, Nares, conducted 
this work to the end of the 42d volume, 
and then resigned it to others, Jn its 
early Numbeis are many valuable Essays 
from the pens of some of the most en- 
lightened men of the age, who formed 
the school of Pitt.— ‘The next work 
of maguitude in which Mr, Beloe en- 
gaged was, “ Avecdotes of Literature and 
Scarce Books,"’ which he recently com- 
pleted in six volumes 8vo. This has been 
very favourably received, but probably 
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does not correspond with the idea which 
Mr. Beloe himself encouraged, from the 
situation which he held in its commence- 
ment. Productions of minor interest, 
which exercised Mr. Beloe’s earlier la- 
bours, were, Translations from the French 
of Bitaube, Florian, and some part of 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ; 
three volumes of Miscellanies, of which 
parts seem deserving of more notice than 
they have received ; a volume of Poems ; 
Pamphlets ; aud Sermons, Mr. Beloe a:su 
gave ‘bis assistance in editing various 
books of considerable popularity and im- 
poitance, which it is less expedient to 
specify ; and toa the Volumes of Sylvanus 
Urban, bad been from a very distant period 
a very highly acceptable contributor.” * 
With much sorrow, the Writer of the 
above art:vie sits down to conclude this 
short Memoir, by relating the death of his 
learned and ingeuious friend; an office 
which, in the course of nature, Mr. Beloe 
should rather have performed for him. It 
was otherwise appoimted. A constitution 
of body, delicate and irritable to an una- 
sual degrce, proved unable to sustain the 
repeated shocks of grief and vexation, 
which sound Religion had disciplined the 
mind to bear. Bodily disease, of a pain- 
ful and incurable kind, had for a few 
years been added to his other sufferings. 
Yet bis intellectual powers were never 


clouded, nor his spi:its ofien depressed ; 
not ever, when he had the company of a 


friend to cheer them. Mr. Beloe con- 
tinued to write, on a variety of subjects, 
with his wonted facility and elegance ; 
and though he could no longer study with 
continued application, yet his literary 
curiosity was never diminished, Never 
soured for au instant by any species of 
suffering, the thing least possible to his 
mind, at al! times, was to persist in re- 
sentment agaiust any pe.son whatsoever. 
But the time was now come, when na- 
ture could no longer struggle against so 
many causes of decay ; and io the latter 
end of March 1817. he had a seizure, 
which from the first was threatening, and 
soon alter deprived him of the use of the 
lower limbs. Three weeks from thattime he 
lingered ; at first in much pain and inri- 
tation, but for the last ten days in ease of 
» body, and perfect tranquillity of mind. 
On the 11th of April, surrounded by his 
family, he passed into another stale of 
being, full of religious hope ; and with such 
ease, that the exact moment of bis depar- 
ture was hardly ascertained. Mr. Beloe 
had very recently entered into his 60th 
year; and has left a widow, with four sons, 
a daughter, and several grandchildren, to 
Jament his loss. He was buried in his 





® Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes of the 
Kighteenth Century, vol. 1X. pp. 94-96. 


The Rev. W. Beloe.—Thomas Hearne, Esq. 
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own Church of Allhallows, London Wall, 
attended only by his sons, and three or 
four select friends. Qn his character it 
is unnecessary to expatiate, after what has 
been said above. 


Tuomas Hearne, Esq. F.S.A. 

April 13. Died, in Macclesfield-street, 
Soho, in his 73d year, Thomas Hearne, 
esq. F S.A. This excellent Artist was 
born in the year 1744, at Brinkwo:th, 
near Malmsbury, in Wiltshire. He 
came to Lond» when very young, and 
was first intended for trade; but, having 
a disposition tou the Arts, he was ulti- 
mately articled tothat celebrated engraver, 
the late William Woolleti, with whom he 
continued six years, and assisted him iu 
many of his woiks. He did not long con- 
tinue the practice of engraving; for, soon 
after he left Mr. Woollet', he was engaged 
as draughtsman to the late Lord Laving- 
ton, then Sir Ralph Payne, when appointed 
Governor of the Leeward Islands, and ac- 
companied that Nobleman to the West 
Indies, where he :emained nearly five 
years. On his return to England in 1776, 
his fondness for Antiquity led him to the 
study of Gothic Architecture, combined 
with Landscape ; and in 1778, he engaged 
with the late Mr. Byrne in that well-known 
and valuable work, “ The Antiquities of 
Great Britain,” for which he made the 
whole of the Drawings. He also made 
various drawings for other publications. 
But it is in private collections that his 
works are chiefly to be found; and though, 
from the care and fidelity with which they 
are executed, they are not remarkably 
numerous, they are eminently distinguish- 
ed for some of the best qualities of the 
art. He seldom attempted the bolder ef- 
fects of Nature; but for truth, a chaste 
and mild tone of colouring, and an admir- 
able judgment in the arrangement of the 
whole, they have seldom been surpassed ; 
and it is not too much to say, he was the 
father of all that is good in that species of 
art (Landscape in water colours) which 
has so widely and conspicuously dif- 
fused itself, and is peculiar to this coun- 
try. His works in pencil sre a matchless 
combination of accuracy and tasteful exe- 
cution.—As a man, his character was of 
the highest respectability : he possessed a 
sound and uncommonly vigorous under- 
standing, joined to a memory remarkably 
retentive and correct; his integrity was 
unimpeachable, and his manners were 
agreeable, gentlemanly, and marked by a 
modesty and decorom that never left him ; 
a great admirer of, and strong advocate 
for, truth; and on subjests of a political 
nature, upon which he bestowed much at- 
tention, a constant and strenuous sup- 
porter of good order and established go- 
vernment, 
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vernment in opposition to vague theories 
aud innovation.—His powers as a com- 
panion were particularly distinguished 
both for intelligence and humour, as far 
as the unassuming nature of his disposition 
allowed it toappear.—With such qualities, 
it is not surprizing that he should bave bad 
among his friends and admire:s persons 
conspicuous for their rank, taste, aad love 
of whatever is estimable and meritorious, 
by whom his memory will be long held 
ip respect and veneration. 


Caprain MILLer. 


Most Horrible Event.—The Murder of 
Capt. Mituer, late Paymaster and Agent 
fo the Starrorp Miitia, and Suicide of 
Lieutenant Fiemine. 

Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Mr. 

Gale, April 13, 1817. 


Pray call immediately on the friends of 
Capt. Miler, and inform them of the fatal 
accident hereunder related. Poor Capt. 
Miller, it seems, arrived yesterday by the 
subscripton coach, at the Heathfield 
Arm:, near the Madhouse, at Fivehead, 
where [ visit as a Magistrate. This morn- 
ing he visited his old friend, Lieut, Fiem- 
ing, at Fivehead-house, where they dined 
toge: her in the most friend!y manner, re- 
tired soon after to Mr. Fieming’s bed- 
roow, and in less than a quarier of an 
hour the explosion of pistols were heard, 
and those two old friends were immedi- 
ately found lifeless. This is a brief rela- 
tiou of this horrid business. I have seen 
the bodies, the place, &c. this afternoon, 
and, after every exam:nation of the cir- 
cumstances, have no doubt Lieut. Flem- 
ing first murdered his friend, partly by a 
sword, anu lastly by a pistol-shot, and 
then murdered himself. J. Gate. 

Captan Miller, (eldest son of the 
late Henry Miller, esq. many years agent 
victualler at Gibraltar, and of Topsham, 
Devon; and brother of the Rev. John 
Miller, of Biackhbeath, Kent.) was an Offi- 
cer in the 65th Regiment of Foot upwards of 
20 years ; served at the memorable battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, and throughout the greatest 
part of the American war, until himseif 
and tie skeleton of the corps returned to 
England to raise a new regiment; and in 
the year 1790 left the regular army, and 
purchased the Adjutancy of the S:afford- 
shire Militia of the late Karl of Uxbridge, 
by whom and the whole Regiment he was 
most justly appreciated as an excellent 
officer, a most honourable man, and, above 
all, a most exemplary Corisiian, which 
the whole tenor of his life amply testified. 

Capt. Miller received, on the 9th instant, 
a very pressing letter from Lieut. Fleming, 
entreating him to go down, stating he 
could not live lovg, and wished much to 
see his old friend before he died. The 
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Captain therefore left town on Friday, to 
perform the last act of humanity, as he 
thought, to one whose views through life 
he had always promoted. — Alas! that 
such a man, io the evening of his valu- 
able life, should meet with such a cruel 
fate for his too great anxiety for an old 
companion in arms, is indeed a shock- 
ing reflection for his relations and friends ; 
but they must bear it, and say, with pious 
resignatioo to the wisdom of Heaven, The 
ways of the Lord ace inscrutable, and past 
finding out. — Some exemplary punish- 
Meni ought to be inflicted on the conduc- 
tors of a private receptacle for the care of 
maoiacks, for having suffered one in their 
house to entertain a friend as above stated, 
without having a proper guard to watch 
his motions ; and moreover to have loaded 
pistols and a sword in his possession. 


DEATHS. 


1816, I* the prime of life, Capt. Chas. 
Jan. 18.* Dudley, of H. M. 22d Light 
Dragoons, sincerely and deeply regretted ; 
one in whom were centered all those qua- 
lities that at once adorn human nature, 
and bind man to man—a true Christian, 
a firm Patriot, a brave and intelligent Of- 
ficer, and a warm, sincere, and affec- 
tionate friend. His remains were attended 
to the grave on the following day by all 
the military officers, and many other of 
his late friends, under the usual cere- 
mony. 

Tho’ deep the wound thy cruel loss has 
given, 

And o’er us all a cloud of sorrow shed ; 
Thy well-known virtues—sure the gift of 

Heaven, [{fled. 
Raise all our hopes to where thy spirit’s 
For ah! if truth we here are taught t’ ap- 
plaad, 
Celestia! grace is now thy soul’s reward. 
[Java Government Gazette, Batavia, 
Jan. 2, 1816.] 

Oct. 29. At Sierra Leone, of a fever 
(the effect of the climate), in his 42d year, 
R. G. Hogan, esq. L.L.D. Chief Jus- 
tice and Admiralty Judge of that colony. 
He had been appointed to that situation 
in the month of March last, and during 
the sho:t period in which he fulfilled its 
daties, he secured the universal esteem 
and admiration of all classes of society, 
As an enlightened friend of humanity, he 
uniformly encouraged every attempt to 
correct the enormities arising from the 
traffick in slaves; but the prudence 
that tempered his zeal, prevented it from 
hurrying bm iuto rash or injurious mea- 
sures. He was possessed of very Consi- 
derabie literary acquirements; and his 
excellent taste, united with an enlarged 
and comprehensive miad, caused his so- 
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ciety to be generally courted. Mr. Ho- 
gan was descended from a respectable fa- 
mily in Rathcormack, in the county of 
Cork, Ireland. 

Oct. 31, At Cambay, aged 34, Byrom 
Rowles, esq. of the East India Company’s 
Bombay civil service. 

Dec. 18, At Barbadoes, aged 22, Lieut. 
Andrew Richmond, of his Majesty’s 2d or 
Queen’s own regiment. 

Dec, 24. Daniel P. Bernard, esq. late 
of Jamaica. 

Dec. 31. In the West Indies, Lieut. 
George Thomas, of his Majesty’s ship Ti- 
gris. Though but arrived at the age of 
manhood, he displayed an example for 
the Christian, the son, the officer, and 
the frieed. His father was formerly a 
Lieutenant-colonel in the army. 

1817, Jan. 19. At Grenada, of the yel- 
low fever, Jeremiah-Jellicoe Tompson,'esq. 
attorney general of that island. 

Feb. 8. At Antigua, in his 77th year, Hon. 
Edward Byam, Judge of the Court of 
Vice-admiralty, President of his Majesty’s 
Council, and a Brigadier-general in- the 
West Indies. More than 50 years of his 
valuable life were devoted to public duties, 
which were uniformly discharged with dis- 
tinguished disinterestedness, intelligence, 
and assiduity. His public and private 
virtues endeared him to all ranks of peo- 
ple in the colony over which he had so 
long presided; and have rendered his loss 
to them, his family, and friends, irrepara- 
ble. He is succeeded by the Hon. T. 
Norman Kerby. 

Feb. 10, At Malta, John Erskine, esq. 
comptroller of army accompts. 

Feb. 11. At Antigua, in her 22d year, 
Lovisa-Jane, wife of Lieut, Morgan, Ist 
West India regiment, aud eldest daughter 
of the late Mr. F. Hobson, of Wordsley, 
Staffordshire. 

Feb, 26. Mr. 
Grosvenor-street, 

Feb, 28. In the East Castle-street, 
Bridgnorth, co. Salop, aged 61, Mrs. 
Henrietta Rhodes, a single lady, only 
daughter of Nathanael Rhodes, gent. for- 
merly of Cann-hall in that town. She at 
ali times assumed an air of gaiety and 
cheerfulness till near the close of life; 
and possessed a comprehensive mind, en- 
jowed with considerable literary attain- 
ments. In early life she was author of 
several small poetical pieces, which were 
presented to some of her select friends. 
She translated a small Work written by 
her nephew, which she edited, with a No- 
vel. In 1811 she published the novel of 
* Rosalie, or the Castle of Montala- 
breuti,” in four small volumes, with the 
following extract in the title-page: ** Led 
through a sad variety of woes :”—of the 
merits of this Work the publick were di- 
vided in opinion. fv 1814 she ushered 
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into the world her Poems and Miscella. 
veous Essays, in a thin royal octavo, 
consisting of £0 pages. This little Work 
she published by subscription: the sub- 
scribers were uumerous, consisting of 
many of the first nobility and gentry of 
the land; such a profusion of illustrious 
names is rarely to be seen, being princi- 
pally obtained through the interest and 
connexions uf a few particular friends in 
the higher circles, who were much devoted 
to her welfare. These Poems cannot be 
said to exceed mediocrity; but those in 
imitation of Bp. Percy’s **O Nanny wilt 
thou gang with me,” and the answer, with 
that on the word Romantic, are not with- 
out their merits, The account of Stone- 
henge is curious, ingenious, and interest- 
ing. The detail of the Druidical remains 
at Burcote was a newly-dressed-up per- 
formance from the origina! account drawn 
up by a person on the spot, who presented 
her with a perusal thereof. She shane 
forth in animated zeal for her Naval Friend 
at the contested election for the borough 
of Bridgnorth in 1784; but he was the 
unsuccessful candidate, Several families 
of distinction in that neighbourhood al- 
ways shewed her great kindness and at- 
tention; and though she resided in the 
midst of benevolent and respectable neigh- 
bours, she lived a recluse and solitary 
being in a great measure, owing to her 
unhappy and changeable disposition, a 
temper unforgiving and relentless, with a 
mind possessed of strong and violent 
prejudices. 

Feb. ... At Grenada, Lieut. Humphrey 
Grey, of the Royal York Rangers, son of 
Mr. B. Grey, of Kilkenny, 

March 2. At Low Mill, near Egremont, 
aged 75, Thomas Birley, esq. late of 
Kirkham, Cumberland, 

March 3, At Northallerton, aged 100, 
Mrs. Dorothy Dodds, formerly of Yofforth. 

March5. At Morley, Watson Scatchard, 
esq. one of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the West riding of the county of 
York. 

Marci 8. At Doncaster, in her 80th 
year, Mrs. Dunhill, relict of the late John 
Duunhil!, esq. 

March 11. At Hall, Miss Newton, 
dau. of Wm, Newton, esq. of Stagwood- 
hill, Huddersfield. 

At Tickhill, aged 76, Geo. Bates, esq. 

March 12. Aged 73, Captain James 
Kempthorne. Bristol Paper. 

In his 82d year, Puilip Sandys, esq. of 
Azeriey, near Ripon, Yorkshire. 

The wife of Dr. Jarrold, of Manchester. 

March 13. At Edinburgh, Lt.-col. John 
Ainslie, of theEast India Company’s service. 

At Kirbymoorside, aged 50, Mr. Wm. 
Lister, attorney at law, son of the late 
Wa. Lister, esq. of Ayton, near Scar- 
borough. ; 

Aged 
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Aged 87, Mrs Eggiuton, relict of Gar- 
diner Egginton, esq. of Hull, 

March 14. At Wrexham, Mis. Fryer, 
relict of John Fryer, esq. of Alderman- 
bary, and Taplow, Bucks. 

In bis 35th year (a very awful instance 
of the uncertainty of human life), Mr. 
James Gibson, printer and bookseller of 
Malton. He went to York assizes as a 
witness, in apparently perfect health, was 
suddevly seized at his ino during the 
evening, and died the following morning. 
He was most exact and punctual! in all bis 
transactionsas a tradesman, and in all his 
public duties: a cheerful companion; a 
warm, sincere friend ; never forgetful of 
benefits received ; and exemplary in all 
the relative duties of life. 

At Greenock, in his 43d year, Jobu 
Colquhoun, M.D. 

At Riverford, Hugh Ross, esq. 

At Exeter, on a visit to an intimate ac- 
quaintance, aged 79, Mrs. Mary Barnard 
Barclay, of Lympston, Devon. She was 
related to the ancient family of Barclay, 
of Urie Castle in Scotland ; and after jex- 
periencing various vicissitudes in life, 
which she bore with great fortitude, she 
resided for many years in the village of 
Lympston, highly respected for the urba- 
nity of her mauners, and mi!d disposition, 
which procured her the affectionate es- 
teem and regard of all her acquaintance. 

March 15. In Bolton-street, Piccadilly, 
of an inflammation in the bowels, aged 71, 
John Nesbitt, esq. 

Fielding Wallis, esq. father of the wife 
of Captain Campbell, R.N. 

In Totteubam-court-road, in his 64th 
year, Mr. Arthur Freake, apothecary. 

At Bath, Sir Richard Hankey, formerly 
of Fenchurch-street. 

At Chelsfield, Kent, aged 74, Rev. Pe- 
ter Coryton, D.D. late fellow of All Souls, 
Oxford, prebendary of Peterborough, and 
rector of Chelsfield, and St. Dunstan’s East. 

In Richmond Barracks, near Dublin, 
Ellen, Lady Dunboyne, wife of Lord Dun- 
boyne, second cousin to the Earls of West- 
meath and Clare, and to the Countess of 
Glengall and Lady Dunally, &c. 

March 16, At Colchester, aged 31, 
Amy, wife of Lieut. James Lugar, of the 
East India Company’s Service. 

At Stanwix, aged 75, W. Woolmar, esq. 
of the General Post Office, London, super- 
intendant of mail coaches, Carlisle, and 
surveyor for that district, which offiee he 
had held for upwards of 30 years. 

March 17. James Birch, esq. of the 
Middle Temple. 

Charles Streater Ellis, esq. an eminent 
Solicitor, of North-street, Westminster. 

Aged 86, Mr. Jos. Lazarus, upwards 
of 50 years an iohabitant of Cree Charch 
Lane, Leadenhall-street, 

At Bampton, co. Oxford, aged 44, Mr. 
Joseph Steede, 
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Rebecca, wife of William Powell, esq. 
of Highfields, near Halesowen, Salop. 

Aged 56, the wife of Mr. George Daw- 
son, of Bridlington, surgeon. 

At Langbarne, Carmarthenshire, in her 
28th year, Jessie, wife of P. Kelly, esq. 
M.D. R.N 

March 18. In Coleman-street, in his 
53d year, Henry Cohen, esq. 

At bis house, in Vernon-place, Blooms- 
bury-square, in his 74th year, Charles 
Combe, M. D. F. R.S. and 8. A. of whom 
some account will appear in our next 
Number. 

Awfully sudden, whilst at tea with bis 
family, Rev. Thomas Bayley, rector of 
King- Stanley, co. Gloucester, and formerly 
fellow of Jesuscollege. He proceeded B. A. 
1782, and M.A. 1755. 

In his 18th year, William, eldest son 
of Mr. Thomas Mecklethwaiie, of Iverage 
Hall, near Leeds 

At Docking, Norfolk, Mary, 
Rev. H. J. Hare. 

At Bristol, aged 50, Mrs. Sterne, relict 
of William Sterne, esq. late of Salisbury. 

March 19. George Wood, esq. of 
Broad-street buildings. 

At Topsham, Mary, wife of Henry 
Cox, esq. 

Mrs. White, of the Hermitage, near 
Woking, Surrey, relict of Joseph White, esq. 
late solicitor of the Treasury, and eldest 
sister of Wm. Chamberlayne, esq. of 
Weston Grove, near Southampton. 

March 20. Aged 65, the wife of J. 
Cooper, esq. of Park house, Highgate. 

At his bro'her’s house, in London, Mr. 
Wm. Chrishop, upwards of 20 years a 
master in his majesty’s navy. 

ln Upper Wimpole-street, Mrs. Boyce, 
widow of the late Lieut.-col. Boyce, and 
eldest daughter of the late Sir Abraham 
Pitches, of S'reatham, Surrey. 

In Berkeley-square, in his 75th year, 
Mr. John Walker. 

Near Kingsbridge, J. Torring, jun, esq. 

At Hitchiv, Herts, aged 535, Rev. Mr. 
Williams, a Dissenting minister at that 
place. 

In her 76th year, the Right. Hon. Lady 
Carteret, of Haynes House, co. Bedford. 

At Uxbridge, at a very advanced age, 
Mrs. Darby, relict of the late Rev. S. 
Darby, rector of Whitfield and Breadfield, 
Suffolk, and the only daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Jortin. 

At Colchester, in the prime of life, Stur- 
geon Smith, esq. In returning from West 
Mersey the preceding Friday evening, his 
horse threw him with sach violence as to 
produce a Contusion of the brain. 

At Chedder, in the prime of life, Mr. 
James Siar, surgeon ; whose open man- 
ners, generous disposition, and friendly 
kindness, will leave a lasting regret upon 
the minds of all with whom he was ac- 
quaiuted, 
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At Wisbech (at the house of his uncle 
Robert Hardwicke, esq.) aged 22, William 
Hardwicke, only son of Col, Hardwicke, 
commanding the Bengal Artillery. 

Aged 66, Mr. Marmaduke Mallison, for 
the last 30 years overseer and constable 
of the township of Norland near Halifax. 

March 21. Wm. Jackson, esq. of Bar- 
bican, spice-merchant. 

In Thayer-street, at an advanced age, 
Barbara, widow of Thomas Taylor, esq. of 
Consay-house, Durham, and daughter of 
Sir Thomas Tancred, bart. of Brampton, 
Yorkshire. 

At Islington, Mrs. Underwood, widow of 
Robert Underwood, esq. late of Tottenham. 

Elizabeth, wife of Rev. Wm. Bolland, 
Vicar of Swineshead, Lincolnsbire. 

At Greenhill, the residence of her bro- 
ther J. Lane, esq. Mes. Manby, widow of 
Aaron Mauby, esq. formerly of Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

March 22, At Clapham, in his 67th 
year, R. Hadson, esq. formerly Captain of 
the Houghton East Indiaman, 

In his 82d year, John Wheatley, esq. of - 
Broughton Castle, Oxfordshire. 

Aged 105 years, Mary Nightingale, of 
Hare-street, Herts ; she retained ber fa- 
culties to the last. 

At Callumpton, Devon, on his way from 
Sidmouth to Clifton, Wm. Chisholm, esq. 
of Chisholm. 

At Aberdeen, Mary Christian, eldest 
daughter of Sir Harry Niven Lumsden, of 
Auchindoir. 

March 23. At Brompton, where she 
had gone for the recovery of her health, 
in her 22d year, Miss Rhoda Auther. 

In New Norfolk-street, Mrs. Brooke, re- 
lict of F. Brouke, esq. late of Uffurd, 
Suffolk. 

At his father’s house, in Upper Seymour- 
street, in his 28th year, G. Paterson, esq. 
of the East India Company’s Service. 

At Woolwich, in his 44th year, Lieut.- 
col. Foy, of the Royal Artillery, who mar- 
ried a sister of Lord Courtenay. 

At Clapham, in her 69th year, Mrs. 
Crompton, widow of the late Sam. Cromp- 
ton, esq. of that place. 

Aged 94, Francis Macfarlane, esq. of 
Cowley-place, Dublin; also on the 25th, 
Mary his widow. 

At South Shields, aged 67, Chas, Cock- 
erill, esq. Attorney at Law. To strong 
vatural abilities, he added a perfect know- 
ledge of bis profession ; and the consci- 
entious manner in which he discharged all 
its duties, added to the liberality and be- 
nevolence of his diposition, ensured him 
the confidence and esteem of all who 
knew him. 

March 24. At Brighton, aged 67, Ro- 
bert Robinson, esq. late of Sutton, Surrey. 

Mis. Langtord, of Haydon-square, Mi- 
vories. 
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In Tonbridge -place, John Dunbar, esq. 
late of Penang. 

March 25, In Caroline-street, Bedford- 
square, aged 50, Richard Harding, esq. 
late Purser in the East India Company’s 
Service. ; 

Capt. Martin Demay, of Colkins, Kent. 

At Newbold Pacy, Warwickshire, Sarah 
Wightwick, wife of Wm. Little, esq. 
daughter of the late Thomas, and sister 
of the late John Wightwick Knightley, esq. 
of Otfchurchbury in the same county. 

March 26, At Barnes-green, Surrey, 
aged 88, Mrs. Mary Athawes, a maiden’ 
lady, in whom the poor have lost a kind 
benefactor. 

At Trowse-hall, Norfolk, in his 78th year, 
Gen. Money, Colonel of the East Norfolk 
Yeomanry Cavalry, 

At Cononly-hall, near Skipton, York- 
shire, in his 78th year, Johnson Atkinson 
Busfeild, esq. formerly of Queen’s college, 
Cambridge, where he took a high degree. 
He was Register of the West Riding, and 
the oldest magistrate and Deputy Lieut. 
of it; and the respect in which he was 
held by the freeholders of 100/. per annum. 
in that large and opulent division of York- 
shire, may be estimated by the manner in 
which he was chosen to fill the valuable 
and honourable office of Register. He 
has left three sons and one daughter, to 
remember the virtues, and mourn the loss, 
of the best of fathers and the most upright 
of men. 

Aged 63, George Barbor, esq. of Church 
Stilehouse, Fremington, Devon. 

At Worksop, Mrs, Alderson, relict of 
the Rev. Christopher Alderson, rector of 
Eckington and Aston. 

At Salisbury, aged 70, Mrs. Bradley, 
widow of the Rev. John Bradley, vicar of 
Faringdon, Berks. 

Iv his 79th year, Thomas Hamilton, 
esq. of Mulnagore lodge, county Tyrone, 
Ireland. 

March 27. At Halliford, Middlesex, 
Josiah Boydell, esq. well known as an 
eminent encourager of the Arts, and bim- 
self a very superior artist. He was a man 
of mild and una ing rs, strict 
integrity, and great benevolence. On the 
establishment of the Corps of Hampstead 
Volunteers in 1803, Mr. Boydell, who 
had been the first in command of the 
Hampshire Association (disbanded about 
a twelvemonth before), and had been ex- 
tremely active in the formation of the new 
corps, was unanimously elected Lieute- 
nant Commandant. After having been 
many years a partoer with his truly pa- 
triotic uncle, Mr. Alderman John Boy- 
dell, he succeeded pot only to the exten- 
sive business, but to the civic gown va- 
cant by his uncle’s death in 1805, His 
health being considerably impaired, he 
resigned the office of Alderman in 1809. 

Ie 
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In i811 he was elected Master of the 
Stationers’ Company ; but since the ex- 
piration of that year, his strength and 
spirits haye been gradually and visibly 
declining. 

Iu York-place, aged 59, Harriet Sarah, 
wife of John Stracey, esq. 

At Gillingham, Dorsetshire, in his 57th 
year, Rev. Christopher Erle. 

Betty Caroline, wife of Wilson Ayles- 
bury Roberts, esq. of Bewdley. 

At Newport-street, Southsea, Caroline, 
daughter of Lieut. Edward De Montmo- 
rency, R. N. 

Mrs. Saville, relict of Mr. Saville, vicar 
choral of Lichfield Cathedral. 

At Barnstaple, aged 67, Mrs. Marshall, 
relict of Charles Marshal!, esq. of that 
place. 

March 28. At Kew, aged 59, Mrs. 
Longcroft, widow of the late Thomas 
Longcroft, esq. of Havant, Hants. 

In his 84th year, the venerable John 
Turner, A.M. Archdeacon of Taunton, 
Canon Residentiary and Prebendary of 
Milverton, the first in the Cathedral 
Church of Wells. 

Mareh 29. In her 41st year, Mrs. 


Sarah Hawes Dowley, of Plaistow Green, 

Kent, eldest daughter of the late Robert 

Nicholson, esq. of Loam Pit Hill, Kent. 
In his 72d year, T. Atkins, esq. of Walt- 


hamstow. 

At Broxbourn, Herts, aged 54, John 
Smith, esq. 

At Eton College, in her 68th year, Mrs. 
Tew, wife of the Rev. Edward Tew, Vice 
Provost of Eton College. 

Mr. Joseph Long, surgeon, of Broad- 
stairs. 

In London-street, Fenchurch - street, 
aged 69, Henry Marshall, esq. of Quarry 
Hill, near Wigton, Cumberland, and of 
Byndley’s estate, St. Thomas’s in the Vale, 
Jamaica. 

March 50, At her nephew’s, (Mr. D’Eg- 
ville, Great Marlborough-street), aged 76, 
Mrs, Samuel, relict of the late Dr. Samuel, 
of High-street, Marylebone. 

At Brompton Crescent, Robert Robert- 
son, esq. 

Aged 68, William Townend, esq. of 
Tanshelf, Pontefract. 

March 31. In Cumberland-place, Rt. 
Hon, Lady Frances Douglas, wife of Hon. 
John Douglas. 

In his 46th year, Thomas Reeve, of 
Serle’s-piace, Carey-street, solicitor. 

Suddenly, by the bursting of a blood- 
vessel, Dennis de Berdt, esq. of Clapton, 
Middlesex, 

In Panton-square, in his 79th year, Col. 
B, Fish. 

At Charing Cross, aged 82, Jobn Le- 
roux, esq. 

Gent. Mac, April, 1817. 
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Mr. Hamilton Green Parslow, solicitor, 
Thornbury. 

Latety — In Maddox-street, Hanover- 
square, Rev. Roe King, 38 years rector of 
Witchampton, Dorsetshire. 

In his 61st year, Rev. Alexander Suter, 
of the Wesleyan connexion. 

In consequence of a slight prick on the 
finger, which was followed by the forma- 
tion of abscesses, producing so much con- 
stitutional irritation as to destroy life, Mr. 
Thomas Archer, of Guy’s Hospital, son 
of the late W. Archer, esq. of Walden, 
He was indefatigable in the prosecution 
of his studies ; and in bim the profession 
has to lament the loss of one who pro- 
mised to be a valuable member. 

Aged 76, Mrs. Saure, relict of the late 
Dr. Saure, of High-street, Marylebone. 

In Vauxhall-road, aged 72, the widow 
of the late Capt. Gooding, R, N. 

Mr. Thorne, one of the partners in the 
Freemasons’ tavern. 

Bedfordshire —Suddenly, aged 56, Rev. 
R. Buston, rector of Great and Little Bar- 
ford, and twenty years Master of the La- 
tin School at Wymondham, Norfolk, from 
which he had not long retired. He was 
a man of profound erudition. 

At Toddington, Mary, relict of Mr. 
Hicks, late surgeon of that place, 

Berks — At Pangbourn, Rev, Mr. Lon- 
guet, a Roman Catholic priest, and teacher 
of the French language at Reading. He 
had been to visit the family of T, Morton, 
esq. a few miles from that town, and 
though pressed to pass the night at the 
house of that gentleman, he set out on 
his return between eight and nine o’clock 
in the evening. His body was found next 
morning lifeless, and shockingly mangled. 
One man is in custody on suspicion of 
having been concerned in this atrocious 
murder. 

At Scarletts, James L. Perrott, esq. 

Bucks — Mr.Summerfield, the favourite 
pupil of Bartolozzi, and the engraver of 
** Rubens and his Wife” from the picture 
by that master in the possession of the 
Earl of Aylesford. Like many other 
children of Genius, he was unfortunate. 

At Newport Pagnel, George Pitt Hurst, 
esq. an eminent solicitor. 

At Langley House, aged 81, Thomas 
Stone, esq. 

Cambridgeshire — At Dallingham, the 
relict of Kev. Mr. Symonds, late rector 
of Sketchworth, 

Cornwall — Aged Rev. Thomas 
Phillips, LL.B. son of Rev. Nicholas 
Phillips, of Bodmin. 

At Penryn, Christopher Robinson, esq. 

At Govena House, aged 72, Edward 
Fox, esq. a distinguished member of the 
Society of Friends. 
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Cumberland — At Killington, near Ken- 
dal, aged 80, Mr. J. Rigg, of Burton, in 
Kendal.—He was father, grandfather, and 
great grandfather of 99 persons. In the 
year 1/45 he was summoned to assist the 
Duke of Cumberland in his attack on Car- 
lisle, and was employed in cutting down 
wood and making batteries to besiege the 
city. 

Devon —The wife of Rev. Dr. Hawker, 
vicar of Charles, Plymouth. 

At Exeter, Eliza, youngest daughter of 
the late Samue! Luscombe, M.D. 

At Tiverton, Charles, eldest son of Rev. 
Joha Kempe, of St. Mabyn, Cornwall. 

At Plympton, Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of the late Capt. R. D. Forster. 

At Oakhampton, Robert Hawkes, esq. 
senior alderman of that borough. 

Derbyshire — At Findern, aged 87, the 
widow of Rev. John Orrel. 

Dorset —In her 90th year, Mrs. Rich- 
ards, relict of the late William Richards, 
esq. of Warmwell. 

At Manston, aged 55, Rev. R. Clavell, 
31 years rector of that place. 

Durham — At Heighington, near Dar- 
lington, Mrs. O’Callaghan, wife of Lieut, 
col. O'Callaghan, of the Durham Militia. 

Essex — Rev. Henry Ryder Knapp, rec- 
tor of Woodford, and vicar of Raunds, 
Northamptonshire. 

At Colne priory, aged 65, Anne, wife 
of Rev. Thomas Carwardine, of Earls 
Colne. 

At the Parsonage, Chelmsford, in her 
26th year, Louisa Jemima, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev, John Morgan, 
rector of that parish. 

At Harwich, aged 91, the relict of the 
late William Deane, esq. mayor of that 
borough. 

Gloucestershire — Harriet Frances, se- 
cond daughter of the Rev. H. A. Pye, of 
Cirencester. 

At Downsend, aged 31, Rev. John Ver- 
non. 

Hanis— At Millbrook, William Dow- 
ner, esq. surgeon. 

In his 98th year, George Rowcliffe, esq. 
the oldest inhabitant of Southampton. 

At Whitchurch, Kev. John Charles 
Williams, M.A. of Worcester college, 
Oxford. 

At Portsmouth, aged 60, William Gold- 
sou, esq. magistrate and alderman of that 
borough. 

Herefordshire — At Yatton-court, aged 
93, Mrs. Woodhouse, widow of John 
Woodhouse, esq. many years one of the 
Directors of the East India Company. 

Kent — At Rochester, Capt. Juxon, 3d 


At Hythe, Major Holding. 

At Hythe, aged 103, Mrs. Colebrooke. 

At Canterbury, aged 95, the widow of 
Rev. Charles Milles. 
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Leicestershire — At Birstall House, aged 
16, Louisa, daughter of John Mansfield, 
esq. 

Lincolnshire — At Horncastle, aged 52, 
the wife of Edward Harrison, M.D, 

At Barton upon Humber, aged 81, Mr. 
Richard Richmond, many years an emi- 
nent surgeon and apothecary. 

Norfolk — Aged 75, Francis Blomefield, 
esq. of Swaffham, last male branch of the 
family of Blomefield, the County historian, 

At Loddon, aged 76, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bond, who has bequeathed 50/. to the 
Norfolk and Norwich Hospital; 50/. to 
the Methodist Chapel at Norwich; and 
14/, to the Poor of the parishes of Ched- 
grave and Loddon. 

At Litchen, Mrs, P. Wodehouse, relict 
of Rev. Philip Wodeh , prebendary of 
Norwich. 

Northamptonshire — At Braunston, aged 
79, Rev. John Williams, B.D. rector of 
that place, and formerly fellow of Jesus 
college, Oxford. 

At Cliff House, aged 75, Robert Faux, 
esq. 

Notts— At Dunham, Mr. John Havi- 
land, an eminent surgeon, of Bridgewater. 

Oxfordshire — Elizabeth, daughter of 
George Hitchings, esq. surgeon, Oxford. 

Salop — At Ludlow, John Walker Baugh, 
esq. one of the aldermen of that borough. 

Somerset — At Bath, aged 83, Rev. Wm. 
Daniel, M.A. vicar of Stutton upon Duns- 
more, Warwickshire. 

At Bath, Harriet, youngest daughter of 
Rear Adm, Sir John Gore, K.C.B. 

At Clifton; in consequence of the birth 
of her first child, aged 24, Elizabeth Mar- 
garet Anotoinetta, wife of Rev. John Rid- 
ley, prebendary of Bristol cathedral. She 
was daughter of John Ellis, esq. of Jamai- 
ca, descendant of an ancieut family in 
Wales, and his wife Antoinetta Parker, 
daughter of Adm, Sir Peter Parker, the 
first baronet, a gallant officer, whose an- 
cestors acquired honourable distinction 
in church and state, and his wife Marga- 
ret Nugent, of the House of Westmeath. 

Rev. Mr. Price, Baptist minister, of 
Yeovil. 

Staffordshire— Rev. William Lowe, vi- 
car of Gnosall, and curate of Ellenhall. 

At Whrine Hill Hall, Rich, Timmis, esq. 

Suffolk — At Cockfield Hall, aged 15, 
Henry, fourth son of Sir Charles Blois, 
bart. 

At Siclesmore, aged 64, Mr. William 
Gualt, upwards of 44 years tenant and 
steward on the Rushbrooke estate. His 
mother, Mrs. Gualt, was in her 103d 
year, and on hearing of the death of her 
son, was taken speechless, and expired 
on the following day. 

Wilts— At East Harnham, near Sa- 
lisbury, aged 58, Wm. Wake, esq. late 
of East Knoyle, 
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At Salisbury, in his 43d year, Dr. 
Henry Smith, a physician to the infir- 
mary, a magistrate of the city, and an 
alderman of the cerporation of Salisbury. 

Warwickshire — Rev. Thomas Greasley, 
M.A. vicar of Polesworth, and perpetual 
curate of Nether Whitacre. 

Worcestershire — Thomas Evans, esq. 

At Hanbury, aged 80, Henry Harman, 
esq. formerly of the Coldstream Guards. 

Mr. William Ricketts, an eminent sur- 
geon, and conductor of the Lunatic Asylum 
at Droitwich. 

Yorkshire. — W. Taylor, esq. solicitor 
and associate on the Norfolk circuit, 

At Beverley, aged 54, Mr. Eyre, eldest 
son of the late Rev. John Eyre, D. D. of 
Wylve, Wilts. 

Edward Tennant, esq. of Bolton-castle. 

At Pontefract, Mrs. Heron, relict of 
Rev. Mr. Heron, many years the highly 
respectable Vicar of that place. 

Wa tes. — At Grosmount, Monmouth- 
shire, aged 104, Thomas Miller. 

Rev. E. C. Chambres, Vicar of L'and- 
fydd, and Rector of Llansannan, Denbigh- 
shire. 

Scot.anp.— At Campbell-town, Capt. 
W. BK. M Millan, Royal Marines. 

At Causeyend, near Edinburgh, aged 
97, Serjeant James Coulie, out-pensioner. 
He fought at the siege of Quebec in 1759, 
and was wounded in the ancle by a mus- 
ket-ba!l, while fighting by the side of the 
immortal Wolfe, at the moment that Ge- 
neral received the fatal shot. 

At Edinburgh, Hon. Mrs, Thwaites, 
widow of W. Thwaites, esq. formerly 
M. P. for the county of Galloway, and 
daughter of the late Lord Fortrose. 

At Glasgow, Rev. J. M. Reay, author 
of a New Translation of the Bible. 

IngLanp.—At Donaghadee, aged 107, 
Dolly Lemon. She was seldom or ever 
above 10 miles distant from that place in 
all her life-time; and until about two years 
since was active and industrious, with the 
enjoyment of good health, maintaining 
through life an unblemished character. 

At Dublin, Isabella, eldest daughter of 
the late Henry Quin, M. D. distinguished 
by her private virtues, no less than her 
mental accomplishments. 

At Clantarf, Maria, wife of Sir William 
B. Burdett, bart. 

Asroap.— At Hyeres, department du 
Var, near Toulon, aged 19, Frances 
Flower, wife of Henry Thompson, esq. of 
West Wickham, Kent, and fourth dau. of 
Wm. Lester, esq. 

At Riga, aged 45, Wm. Cumming, esq. 

At Florence, aged 70, Lady Hammet, 
widow of Sir Benjamin Hammet, banker, 
of Taplow Hill, Bucks 

At St. Helena, Capt, S. Turton, 66th reg. 

At Antigua, of the yellow fever, in his 
20th year, Ensign Robinson, 63d reg. se- 
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cond son of Rev. R. G. Robinson, Vicar 
of Harborne, co. Stafford. 

At Antigua, Langford-Lovell Hodge, esq. 
member of the Council in that Island, 

On his journey to the East Indies by 
land, aged 29, William Chavasse, esq. 
an officer in the Company’s service. He 
came to England to impart to the Board 
of Admiralty an invention of the Longi- 
tude, and returned in the spring to India, 
joined by Capt. Macdunald, the bearer of 
public dispatches. at Constantinople. They 
resolved, instead of performir > their jour- 
ney to India by the accustomed route, to 
explore, from their over-sanguine ardour, 
the tract described by Xenophon on his 
return, By this they experienced many 
hardships on their way, were imprisoned 
in a dungeon by a Kurdish Chief, at a 
place called Ingra, uot far from Bagdad ; 
but ransomed themselves by paying 800 
piastres. The unfortunate Chavasse was 
seized with a brain fever on their libera- 
tion. Gis friend and fellow-prisoner put 
him on a raft on the River Tigris, to reach 
Bagdad the sooner for medical assistance ; 
but he died on the raft almost in sight of 
that city, and was buried by him in a re- 
tired Spot on the banks of the River Tigris. 

April l. In Russell-place, Fitzroy-sq. 
aged 79, Edmund Pepys, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, in her 78th year, 
Mrs. Turner, widow of Charles Turner, 
esq. late of Wimpole-street. 

At Paris, aged 71, the Duke of Laval 
de Montmorency, a peer of France, and a 
lieut.-gen. in the King’s army. 

April 2. In Grosvenor-place, in his 
22d year, Charles-Fox Townshend, esq. 
He 
had been for many months past in a de- 
clining state of health, in consequence of 
more than one rupture of a blond-vessel. 

At Turnham-green, Geo. Wildman, esq. 
of Christchurch-ccllege. Oxon, and of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, London. This young gentle- 
man was seized with a pulmonary com- 
plaint, which terminated his valuable life 
at an early age. He had just taken his 
academical degrees with great credit, and 
died lamented by a circle of numerous 
friends, as well as by his own family. 

April 3. In Grosvenor-square, in his 
18th year, Hon, James Stanley, son of 
the Ear! and Countess of Derby. 

In Nelson-square, the wife of F Noble, 
esq. late of Fordham Abbey, Cambridge. 

Of a rapid declwe. in his 19th year, 
William, only son of Thomas Swain, esq. 
of Canonbury, and of Frederick’s-place, 
Old Jewry. 

At Kingston-upon-Thames, in his 67th 
year, Mr. J. Westall, late of the Strand. 

On Woolwich Common, Miss Mary 
Fletcher, daughter of the late Kev. Ri- 
chard Fletcher, formerly Rector of Hal- 
stow and St. Mary’s Kent, 

At 
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At Odiham, Hants, R. Cole, esq. an 
eminent solicitor there, and several years 
a coroner for the county. 

At Kingswood-hill, aged 47, Mrs. Ste- 
vens, widow of the late Rev. W. Stevens, 
many years an itinerant preacher in the 
Methodist connexion. Her deep fervent 
piety, and unwearied efforts to promote 
the spiritual concerns of all she had to do 
with, greatly endeared her to a numerous 
circle of friends. ‘The tears of the widows, 
orphans, and poor of Kingswood, to whom 
her heart and her house were ever open, 
speak louder than any testimonies of her 
friends, and painfully prove the very se- 
rious loss they have sustained. 

At his house at Twickenham, after a 
long and severe illness, in his 76th year, 
George Brooks, esq. of Chancery-lane, 
banker, who employed a long life in the 
active discharge of his duty to God and 
man; a pious and faithful servant of 
Christ; a kind and affectionate husband, 
father, and friend; a man of strict he- 
nour and integrity, of a clear and sound 
judgment, a liberal and humane disposi- 
tion. Fle lived universally beloved and 
respected, and died as universally lamented, 

At Cirencester, Dorothea, wife of Jos, 
Cripps, esq. 

Aprii4. In the Minories, aged 65, 
Benjamin Whitrow, esq. of the late firm 
of Champante and Whitrow. 

At Camberwell-grove, in her 40th year, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Domett. 

At Turnham-green, in his 54th year, 
Charles-Heury Hunt, esq. formerly of 
stratford-on-Avon. 

In his Glst year, P. Musgrave, esq. of 
Cambridge. 

Of excessive grief, the mother of Daniel 
Diggle the Luddite, recently executed at 
Nottingham. 

AtGainsborough, aged74, J. Dealtry,esq. 

At Thirsk, aged 66, John Wrightson, 
esq. coroner for the North Riding of York. 

At Penzance, Mr. E. Morgan, many 
years Deacon of the Baptist Church in 
that town. His death was occasioned by 
the bursting of a blood-vessel whilst dress- 
ing himself in order to attend divine wor- 
ship a few Sundays since. 

At Dunbar Lodge, Mrs. Hay, relict of 
Hon. William Hay, of Lawfield. 

At his estate, at Rue! near Paris, after 
a long and severe illness, Andrew Massena, 
Prince of Esling, Duke of Rivoli, Marshal 
of France, Grand Cross of the Royal Order 
of the Legion of Honour, Commander of the 
Royal and Military Order of St. Louis, 
Grand Cross of the Orders of St. Stephen 
of Hungary, of St. Hubert, of Fidelity, of 
Baden, and Hesse d’Armstadt. He was born 
at Nice May 8, 1758. After having served 
three years at sea, in his youth he entered 
the army of France in 1775, being at- 
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tached to the Royal Italian regiment, in 
which he had an uncle a captain. He be- 
came, successively, chief of the 2d bat- 
tallion of the Var, colonel of the ci-devani 
regiment of the Sarre, general of brigade 
and division in 1793. He already, in 
1794, enjoyed the command of a corps 
of 20,000 men, destined to the expedition 
against Oneille and the siege of Saorgio, 
He commanded there constantly the ad- 
vanced guard of the army of Italy, took 
a principal share in all the great affairs of 
that army, and acquired the name of the 
Hostilities have 
ing recommenced in 1799, he conducted, 
in quality of General in Chief of the army 
of the Donake, that memorable campaign 
of Switzerland, which the battle of Zurich 
rendered so decisive and so glorious: 
70,000 prisoners were the fruits of this 
campaign, where he had to centend 
against two great captains, Prince Charles 
and Marshal Suwarroff. He immediately 
afterwards assumed the command of the 
wreck of the army of Italy in the cam- 
paign of 1805; and at its head penetrated 
into Germany. He was afterwards charged 
with the conquest of the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and subsequently sent to Poland, 
wheace he returned to France at the peace 
of Ti!sit.—The war called him again into 
Germany in 1809. There, after several 
honourable combats, he received, in the 
plains of Esling, the title of Prince, after 
having sustained the shock of the ene- 
my’s right, and saved the French army 
by his able conduct and invincible cou- 
rage. He afterwards acted a brilliant 
part in the battle of Wagram, in which 
he was seen, though sick and suffering, 
advancing at the head of his troops, and 
animating them by his example. He 
ended his military career by the command 
of the army of Portugal in 1810 and 1811. 
He here displayed anew the firmness of 
his character in the midst of difficulties of 
all kinds with which he was surrounded, 
and which he had to surmount. He has 
left behind, inconsolable at his loss, a wi- 
dow, two sons, and a daughter married to 
Lt.-geo. Count Rielle, his pupil, his first 
aid-du-camp from 1793.—Moniteur. 

April 5. In his 81st year, Wm. Wal- 
ker, esq. of Killingbeck near Leeds. 

Catherine, only daughter of the late 
Aaron Wickens, esa. of Dunmow. 

At Barming Parsonage, Kent, Char- 
lotte, third daughter of the Rev. Mark 
Noble, Rector of Barming. 

At Ossett Parsonage, aged 80, Mr. Ed- 
ward Kilvington, father of the Rev, Edw. 
Kilvington, imcumbent minister of Ossett 
cum Gawthorp. 

April6. At his father’s house, James 
Ward, son of John Ward, esq. of Air- 
sireet, Piccadilly. 

At 
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At Walworth, of the hooping-cough, Ed. 
Thomas, the infant son of Mr, John-Sam. 
Browne, and grandson of the late Mr. J. 
Browne, senior associate engraver of the 
Royal Academy. 

At Wellingborough, co. Northampton, 
aged 51, Rev. John-Tole Rodick. 

Aged 56, Mr. John Skelton, of Leeds, 
attorney at law, and for many years clerk 
of Indictments and Solicitor to the Ma- 
gistracy of the West Riding of York. 

At Bath, in his 64th year, Jeremiah 
James, esq. 

April 7. At his house, near Broomhall 
Spring, Rev. George Smith, M. A. one of 
the assistant ministers of the parish 
church of Sheffield, and perpetual curate 
of Eccleshal!, After a severe illness he 
peaceably resigned his spirit into the 
hands of his Creator, leaving a large and 
affectionate family to mourn the loss of 
their best earthly friend, and a numerous 
circle of relations to cherish the remem- 
brance of his virtues. 

At Swansea, aged 26, Elizabeth, eldest 
and sole surviving daughter of the late 
Sir Charles Thompson, bart. 

At St. Field House (Down), Ireland, 
Lady Sarah Price, wife of Nicholas Price, 
esq. of that place, and sister of the Mar- 
quis of Camden. 

At Banff, aged 79, James Bartlett, esq. 
formerly Lieut.-colonel of the Banffshire 
local militia. 

Aged 105, Mr. Owen O'Toole, of Pep- 
perland, co. Wicklow, the lineal descend- 
ant of the famous O'Toole, whose resist- 
ance to Cromwell has been so celebrated, 
He worked with his men at the farming 
business last year; and would, a short 
period before his death, walk twenty miles 
in one day. 

April 8. At Bath, Lydia, only daugh- 
ter of Nathaniel Harden, esq. of Hadley, 
Middlesex. 

At Barlow Parsonage, Cambridgeshire, 
in her 60th year, Mrs. Bullen, sister of 
Rev. Jos. Hall, Rector of that parish. 
While dressing herself she fell down and 
expired. 

In the Close, Winchester, in his S$1st 
year, Rev. J. Hawtrey, M. A. Prebendary 
of that cathedral, vicar of Ringwood and 
Preston Candover, Hants, and formerly 
fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. The 
vicarage is in the patronage of the pro- 
vost and fellows of that Society. 

At Lee place, Oxon. aged 71, M. Cor- 
gan, esq. 

Joseph Goodeve, jun. esq. of Gosport, 
Hants. 

April 9. In Norfolk.street, Strand, in 
his 65th year, James Edge, esq. 

In James-street, Mrs. Serle, relict of 
the late Ambrose Serle, esq. 

At North Shields, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. Elwes, relict of the late Col. H. 
Elwes, of —— a near relative of 
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the celebrated wealthy John Elwes, esq. 
M. P. and mother of John Raleigh Elwes, 
esq. Tist reg. killed in the battle of Wa. 
terloo. 

Agnes, daughter of Robert Forbes, esq. 
of Old Aberdeen. 

April 10. At Gatcombe, near Ports- 
mouth, Lady Curtis, relict of the late 
Adm, Sir Roger Curtis, bart. G. C, B. 

In Alfred street, Bath, Rev. Dr. Vilett, 
of Swindon, Wilts. 

At Blackwell Hall, Chesham, Bucks, in 
his 68th year, James Wallis Street, esq. 

At Hellingthorp, near Rotherbam, aged 
28, Mr. J. Jubb, only son of George 
Jubb, esq. of Winchester street. 

After a long and most painful illness, 
John Elwes, esq. of Fingest Grove, co, 
Bucks, and Portman square, London. He 
was one of the two sons of the late much- 
respected member for Berks, whose emi- 
nent and singular nobleness of mind, as 
well as his immense property, he jointly 
with his brother inherited. And here we 
cannot but notice the ungrateful and un. 
just history of his life which was published. 
Ungrateful, we say, because the author 
was entirely bred up, protected, and fed 
at his table: and unjust, because his 
many virtues were unnoticed, The few 
foibles of his patron were exaggerated, 
which a generous and independent miad 
would have committed with his body to 
the grave. The geutleman, whose death 
we deplore, died as he lived,—plauning 
and promoting the welfare and happiness 
of others. His bequests of charity, there- 
fore, are many and great. To all his old 
and faithful domestics, indepeadencies for 
life; to his acquaintances and friends, 
tokens of regard and friendship; and as 
every honest man who has property to 
dispose of ought to do, he has given and 
bequeathed the whole of his immense 
property (after paying all legacies and 
charitable bequests to the different pa- 
rishes in which be had property), to his 
two children, to the amount, as is sup- 
posed, of 500,000/. and upwards ! 

At Bath, aged 67, Mrs. Susanna Young, 
daughter of the late Adm. Young. 

At Lincoln, advanced in years, J. Hay- 
ward, esq. Mayor of that city. He served 
the office of Mayor in 1807, and again in 
1816. 

April 11. At Stanstead Bury, Herts, 
the relict of Capt. Robert Jocelyn, R. N. 

In Brunswick square, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Elizabeth Merlott, sister of the 
Jate Alderman Merlott of Bristol. 

Ensign Wm, Pigott, of the 25th regt. 

In his 79th year, T. Poole, esq. of 
Maidstone. ° 

April 12. In Hatton Garden, Honoria, 
wife of A. Murray, esq. 

At Washingborough, Lincolnshire, Rev. 
F. Massiogberd, rector of that parish, and 
prebeadary of Lincoln, 

April 
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April 15, At Bath, in bis 73d year, Rt. 
Hon, Sir A. Thomsen, Lord Chief Justice of 
his Majesty’s Court of Fxchequer. He was 
in point of years the Father of the Bench, 
having sat as one of the Judges many 
years longer than any of its present occu- 
pants. His reputation as a Judge was 
of the highest order, im point ot legal 
knowledge, of perspicuity, and strict in- 
tegrity of uecisiou.—A few years back the 
longevity of ony judges was prove: bial, 
and a vacancy on the bench was a rare 
occurrence. Death, however, has ‘ately 
made a great sweep in a quarter which le 
had previously so much spared. He las 
taken away not only Heath, Rooke, 
Grose, Asbhurst, and others of the old 
school, and lastiy, Chief Baron Thomson ; 
but also made free with their junior bre- 
thren before their ermine had lost its 
freshness. Chief Baron Thomson was 
the intimate friend of Lord Thurlow, by 
whom his talents were highly esteemed. 

April 17. In Langham-place, William 
Price, esq. formerly Equerry to the King, 
and Vice Chamberlain to the Queen. 

April 18. At Mauldstie Castle, in his 
60th year, the Right hon. Thomas Car- 
michael, Earl of Hyndford. He succeed- 
ed his cousin James in the Earldom, Dec. 
21, 1787. The greater part of his time 
was devoted to agricultural pursuits at 
Westra, and to the embellishment of his 
princely seat at Mauldslie. He was one 
of the most skilful farmers in a district 
particularly distinguished for the excel- 
lence of its farming. Mauldslie, his pa- 
trimonial inberitance, is now separated 
from the Hyndford estate. It has fallen 
to his Lordship’s sister, Mrs. Nisbet of 
Carfin. Sir John Anstruther, bart. suc- 
eeeds to the entailed estate, The title is 
extinct. 


Chief Baron Thomson.—Francis Gosling, Z'sgq. 


[April, 


April 20. After a short illness, Mrs, 
Tegart, wife of Arthur Tegart, esq. of 
Pali Mall, deeply lamented by her sur- 
viving family and friends. 

In Litchfield-street, Sobo, Mr. Andrew 
Thompson, aged 72. 

April 22, At his friends at Worcester, in 
the bloom of life, after a severe illness 
during many months of a pulmonary dis- 
ease, to the sincere regret of his acquaint- 
auce, and the heartfelt affliction of his 
young family aod relatives, the Rev. John 
Wail, M. A. vector of Qua. Wolstaston and 
Stoke St Milburgh. co. Sal-p, younger son 
of tne laie Col. Wali of Tewkesbary Lodge, 
co. Gioucesier, and grandson of the iate 
celebrated aud truly benevolent John 
Wall, late of Worcester, M. D. 

At Ashted, near birmingham, in his 68th 
year, Mr. Francis Wheeley. 

P. 189, a. The late Francis Gosling, Esq. 
was a characier whose definition is com- 
prehended in ‘ Humani Generis Decus.” 
The Genileman and the Scholar, of re- 
fined, elegant, suavity of manners; of 
liberality of heart and hand, of diffusive 
charity to an extent proverbial. Thus 
shone his character expanded to the world, 
In his domestic scene, the sacred depét of 
tender and endearing sensibilities, he was 
the perfection of «xample, conjugal and 
paternal, The lenient hand of Time can 
aloue be looked to to sooth the affliction 
of that suffering circle. They iniave, how- 
ever, to enjoy in alleviation the Epicu- 
rism in reflection, that his memory and 
meritorious deeds will be perennially vi- 
tal.—When such a man is called to Hea- 
ven by the fiat of his Maker, he leaves a 
void on earth rarely ever filled by com- 
mensurate aggregate of moral virtues. S. 


























Mergororocicat Taste for April, 1817. By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 


Barom. 
in, pts. 


Weather 
April 1817. 








29, 99 
»70 
» 96 
99 
30, 38 
»42 
,21 
,23 
25 


fair 
small rain. 
cloudy 
fair 
fair 
fair 
fair 
fair 
fair 
fair 
cloudy 
fair 
fair 
cloudy 
fair 
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Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 


Weather 
April 1817. 
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8 o'clock 
Morning. 
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[ 383 ] 
BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 27, to April 22, 1817. 





Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 144|50and 60 143 
Males - 946 1819 Males - 676 1417 = 5and10 53] 60and 70 131 
Females 873 Females 1741 © }10and20 61|70and80 89 
: Whereof have died under 2 years old 392 bo 20and30 95)S80and90 45 
t & f 30and40 114|90and 100 9 

f Salt 


£1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. Oand 50 143 | 100and105 0 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending April 19. 























INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 

Wheat} Rye | Barly; Oats Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 

s. dis. djs. djs. djs. d. s. d.}s djs. d.js. d.| » @& 

Middlesex 102 6,00 0/40 8/34 8/45 2/|Essex 9t 8/48 6/38 2/31 10)45 3 
Surrey 101 852 641 O193 O45 8//Kent 101 4/00 O42 S8/50 045 8 
Hertford 87 0/46 01396 0/33 O]42 Gi/Sussex 114 6/00 0/38 6/27 043 O 
Bedford 95 10/61 8|41 11,92 6/44 3/|Suffolk 109 6/00 O/40 6/28 927 1 
Huntingdon 93 10)00 0/46 0/29 6/42 5/|Camb. 88 10,00 0)28 5/22 6/35 + 
Northamp. 104 8}00 0}43 10)27 10\39 0! Norfolk 107 0/00 0/35 11/35 1051 11 
Rutland = 86 9100 O42 6/90 6l43 OllLincoln 87 10100 0j38 826 837 3 
Leicester 99 0/00 0/55 O37 6/68 0//York 79 2147 1/38 1/33 3/40 6 
Nottingham100 4/63 6/53 0/36 8/56 10||Durham 86 6/00 0/55 4/38 300 0 
Derby 102 8,00 0/60 6)38 8166 0O!|Northum. 70 3/57 0/50 0j/42 2|52 2 
Stafford 98 10,00 0j51 1 1|40 0|74 1)|\Cumberl. 83 3/79 4/70 8/44 900 O 
, Salop 113 4/52 2154 988 8/78 2) Westmor.107 9186 O/67 2/50 5,00 0 
Hereford 112 O64 0153 1/28 10/46 un Lancaster 95 9100 0|00 O42 17,73 O 
Worcester 107 5|0O 0/43 3/31 6/46 6)/Chester 93 9100 0100 O40 9:00 0 
Warwick 116 800 0/50 4/36 O64 5} Flint 91 10) 0\62 7139 800 O 
Wilts 90 0100 0/45 4/31 4/62 4!|\Denbigh 102 2100 0/68 4/40 10/00 0 
Berks 110 1/00 0/33 10/29 11/46 4/\Anglesea 70 0,00 O42 6/28 0|00 0 
Oxford 116 6/00 O46 0/33 0163 6|\Carnarv. 109 4:00 O/61 9/39 9/00 0 
Bucks 102 41/00 O42 8/353 2/50 3| Merioneth112 7/00 0/69 0/42 8,00 0 
Brecon 112 900 O/73 4/51 200 O'\Cardigan 113 400 0/48 0/23 000 0 
Montgom. 124 6/00 0/64 0/35 9/00 0||Pembroke 95 700 Ol44 900 000 0 
Radnor 106 1)00 O52 6129 700 O}\Carmart. 109 s{o0 0/54 1/18 10,00 0 
Glamorg. 108 11/00 0/53 8/32 0/00 0 

Gloucest.119 5/00 0/54 729 3\64 7 

Somerset 121 1/00 0/53 10/00 0/00 0 

Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Monm. 123 2/00 0/58 400 000 O 
102 759 9150 1;33 1151 O!Devon 120 5100 0/58 0/29 5}00 0 
Cornwall 99 700 0/64 7/32 500 O 
Dorset 115 51/00 0/50 5/31 O00 0 
Hants 120 4/00 0143 1198 9142 6 


Kent Bags ............10/, 10s. to 141, Os. 
Sussex Ditto .........10/. 10s. to 134, 10s, 
Kent Pockets .........114 lls. to 171. Os. 


St. James’ 








PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, April 28, 100s. to 105s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, April 19, 39s. 9d. 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, April 23, 44s. 94d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, April 28 : 

Sussex Pockets......... 114 Os. to 162. 5s. 
Essex Ditto.........+.. 12d, Os. to 164 O08, 
Farnham Ditto..........004 Os. to 24/. Os, 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, April 28: 
's, Hay 4/,19s.0d, Straw 1/, 19s. Od. Clover 6/. 1s.---Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 15s, 6d. 





Straw 2/. 1s. 0d.—Clover 7/, 0s. Od.—Smithfield, Hay 5/. Ts. 6d, Straw 2/. 0s, 6d. 





SMITHFIELD, April 28. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8lbs. 


Beef ....cceccseeeeceeececeeeeedSe 4d. tO 45. Gd. | Lamb.....e.ce.cererereeeeereres 5s. Od, to 6s. 8d. 
Mutton .cc.ccseeceeeeeseneeeds. 4d. to 4s, Od. Head of Cattle at Market April 28 ; 

a geauenenee .. 5s! Od. to 6s, Od. ee ST Calves 160. 
Pork ..ccocescececsesesseeeeee45. Od, to 5s. 4d. Sheep and Lambs 13,680 Pigs 220. 











COALS, April 28: Newcastle 34s. Od. to 44s, 6d. Sunderland 38s. 6d. to 00s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb. St. James’s Os, Od. Clare Market Os. Od. Whitechapel 3s, 1d. 
SOAP, Yellow, 86s, Mottled 94s. Curd 98s, CANDLES, 10s. 0d. per Doz. Moulds 11s, 6d. 
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